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NIcHOLAS Rowe, £/7. 
By DR. JOHNSON. 


TCHOLAS ROWE. was born at Little Berk- 
N ford in Bedfordſhire, in 1673. His family had 
long poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate, with a good houſe, 
at Lambertoun in Devonſhire. The anceſtor from whom 
he deſcended in a direct line, received the arms borne 
by his deſcendants for his bravery in the Holy War. 
His father John Rowe, who was the firſt that quitted his 
paternal acres to practiſe any art of profit, profeſſed the 
law, and publiſhed Benlow's and Dalliſon's Reports in 
the reign of James the Second, when, in oppoſition to 
the notions then diligently propagated, of diſpenſing 
power, he ventured to remark how low his authors 
rated the prerogative, He was made a ſerjeant, died 
April 39, 1692, and was buried in the Temple Church. 


Nicholas was firſt ſent to a private ſchool at Highgate ; 
and being afterwards removed to Weſtminſter, was at 
twelve years choſen one of the King's ſcholars. His 
maſter was Buſby, who ſuffered none of his ſcholars to 
let their powers lie uſeleſs; and his exerciſes in ſeveral 

Fl languages 
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languages are ſaid to have been written with uncommon 
degrees of excellence, and yet to have coſt him very 
little labour. 


At ſixteen he had in his father's opinion made ad- 
vances in learning ſuitictent to qualify him for the ſtudy 
of law, and was entered a ſtudent of the Middle 
Temple, where for ſome time he read ſtatutes and re- 
ports with proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
mind, which was already ſuch that he endeavoured to 
comprehend law, not as a ſeries of precedents, or col- 
lection of poſitive precepts, but as a ſyſtem of rational 
government, and impartial juſtice. 


When he was nineteen, he was by the death of his 
father left more to his own direction, and probably from 
that time ſuffered law gradually to give way to poetry. 
At twenty-five he produced The Ambitious Step-mother, 
which was received with ſo much favour, that he devoted 
himſelf from that time wholly to elegant literature. 


His next tragedy was Tamerlane, in which, under the 
name of Tamerlane, he intended to characteriſe King 
William, and Lewis the Fourteenth under that of Baja- 
zet. The virtues of "Fameriane ſeem to have been 
arbitrarily aſſigned him by his poet, for I know not that 
hiſtory gives any other qualities than thoſe which make 
a conqueror. The faſhion however of the time was, to 
accumulate upon Lewis all that can raiſe horror and de- 
teſtation; and whatever good was withheld from him, 
that it might not be thrown away, was beſtowed upon 
King William. 


This was che tragedy which Rowe valued moſt, and 

that which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, 
excited moſt applauſe ; but occaſional poetry muſt often 
content itſelf with occaſional praiſe. Tamerlane for a 
long time was ated only once a year, on the night when 
King William landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been 
long over, and it now gratifies neither zeal ror malice 
to ſee him painted with aggravated features, like a 
Saracen upon a ſign, 


The 
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The Fair Penitent, his next production, is one of the 
moſt pleaſing tragedies on the ſtage, where it ſtill keeps 
its turns of appearing, and probably will long keep them, 
tor there is icarcely any work of any poet at once ſo in- 
tereſting by the fable, and ſo delightful by the language. 
The ftory is domeſiick, and therefore catily received by 
the imagination, and aſſimilated to common life; the 
diction is exquiſitely harmonious, and ſoft or ſpritely as 
occaſion requires. 


The character of Lothario ſeems to have been ex- 
panded by Richardſon into Lovelace, but he has excelled 
his original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, 
with gaicty which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be deſpiſed, retains too much of the ſpectator's 
kindneſs. It was in the power of Richardſon alone to 
teach us at once eſteem and deteſtation, to make virtu- 
ous reſentment overpower all the benevolence which wit, 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite; and to lole at 
laſt the hero in the villain. 


The fifth act is not equal to rhe former; the events of 
the drama are exhauſted, and little remains but to talk of 
what is paſt. It has been obſerved, that the title of the 
play does not ſufficiently correſpond with the behaviour 
of Caliſta, who at laſt ſhews no evident ſigns of repent- 
ance, but may be reaſonably ſuſpected of feeling pain 
from detection rather than from guilt, and expreſſes 
more ſhame than ſorrow, and more rage than ſhame. 


His next was Ves; which, with the common fate 
of mythological tories, is now generally neglected. We 
have been too early acquainted with the poetical heroes, 
to expect any pleuiure from their revival; to ſhew them 
as tuey have already been ſhewn, is to diſguſt by repeti- 
tion; to give them new qualities or new adventures, 1s 
to offend by violating received notions. 


The Royal Convert ſeems to have a better claim to 
longevity. The fable is drawn from an obſcure and 
barbarous age, to which fiftions are moſt eaſily and 
properly adapted; for when objeAs are imperfectly 
teen, they eafily take forms from imagination. The 
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ſcene lies among our anceſtors in our own country, and 
therefore very eaſily catches attention. Rhodogune is a 
perſonage truly tragical, of high ſpirit, and violent 
paſſions, great with tempeſtuous dignity, and wicked 
with a ſoul that would have been heroic if it had been 
virtuous. Ihe motto ſeems to tell that this play was not 
ſucceſsful, | 


Rowe does not always remember what his characters 
require. In Tamerlane there is ſome ridiculous mention 
of the God of Love; and Rhodogune, a ſavage Saxon, 
talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears the®thundes 
of Jupiter. 


Tis play diſcovers its own date, by a prediction of 
the Union, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetick pro- 
miſes to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated bleſſings of 
union are not very naturally introduced, nor very hap- 
pily expreſſed, | 


He once tried to change his hand. He ventured on a 
comedy, and produced the Biter; with which, though 
it was unfavourably treated by the audience, he was 
himſelf delighted; for he is ſaid to have fat in the houſe, 
laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had in his 
own opinion produced a jeſt, But finding that he and 
the public had no ſympathy of mirth, he tried at lighter 
ſcenes no more. | 


After the Royal Convert appeared Fane Shore, writ- 
ten, as its author profeſſes, zz imitation of Shakſpeare*s 


ſtyle. In what he thought himſelf an imitator of Shakſ- 


peare, it is not eaſy to conceive. The numbers, the 
diction, the ſentiments, and the conduct, every thing in 
which imitation can conſiſt, are remote in the utmoſt de- 

ree from the manner of Shakſpeare; whoſe dramas it 
reſembles only as it is an Engliſh ſtory, and as ſome of 
the perſons have their names in hiſtory. This play, 
conſiſting chiefly of domeſtick ſcenes and private diſ- 
treſs, lays hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven 


becauſe ſhe repents, and the huſband is honoured becauſe 


he forgives. 'I'his therefore is one of thoſe pieces which 
we {till welcome on the ſtage. | 
His 
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His laſt tragedy was Lady Jane Gray. This ſubject 
had been choſen by Mr. Smith, whoſe papers were put 
into Rowe's hands ſuch as he deſcrihes them in his Pre- 
face. This play likewiſe was ſunk into oblivion, From 
this time he gave nothing more to the itage. 


Being by a competent fortune exempted from any ne- 
ceflity of combating his inclination, he never wrote in 
diſtreſs, and therefore does not appear to have ever 
written in haſte. His works were finiſhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negligence or hurry. 
It is remarkable that his prologues and epilogues are all 
his own, though he ſometimes ſupplied others; he af- 
forded help, but did not ſolicit it. 


As his ſtudies neceſſarily made him acquainted with 
Shakſpeare, and acquaintance produced veneration, he 
undertook (1709) an edition of his works, from which 
he neither received much praiſe, nor ſeems to have ex- 
pected it; yet, I believe, thoſe who compare it with 
former copies, will find that he has done more than he 
promiſed ; and that, without the pomp of notes or boaſts 
of criticiſm, many paſſages are happily reſtored, He 
prefixed a life of the author, ſuch as tradition then al- 
moſt expiring could ſupply, and a preface, which can- 
not be ſaid to diſcover much profundity or penetration. 
He at leaſt contributed to the popularity of his author, 


He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under ſecretary for 
three years when the Duke of Queenſberry was ſecretary 
of ſtate, and afterwards applied to the Earl of Oxford 
for ſome pudlic employment. Oxford enjoined him to 
ſtudy Spaniſh; and when, ſome time afterwards, he 
came again, and ſaid that he had maſtered it, diſmiſſed 
him with this congratulation, Then, Sir, I envy you 
ce the pleaſure of reading Don Quixote in the original,” 


This ſtory is ſufficiently atteſted ; but why Oxford, 
who defired to be thought a favourer of literature, 
ſhould thus inſalt a man of acknowledged merit; or 
how Rowe, who was ſo keen a Whig that he did not 
willingly converſe with men of the oppoſite party, could 
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ak preferment from Oxford, it is not now poſſible to 
diſcover. Pope, who told the ſtory, did not ſay on 
what occaſion. the advice was given; and though he 
owned Rowe's diſappointment, doubted whether any 
injury was intended him, but thought it rather Lord 
Oxford's odd way. 


It is likely that he lived on diſcontented through the 
reſt of _ Anne's reign ; but the time came at laſt 
when he found kinder friends. At the acceſſion of King 
George, he was made Poet Laureat ; by the ejection of 
poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the Mint, 
where he was forced to ſeek ſhelter by extreme poverty. 
He was made hkewiſe one of the land ſurveyors of the 
cuſtoms of the port of London. The Prince of Wales 
choſe kim clerk of his council ; and the Lord Chanccllor 
Parker, as foon as he received the ſeals, appointed him, 
unaſked, ſecretary of the preſentations. Such an ac- 
cumulation of employments undoubtedly produced a 
verF confiderable revenue. | | 


Having already tranſlated ſome parts of Lucan 
Phar/zlia, which had been publiſhed in the Miſcellanies, 
and doubtleſs received many praiſes, he undertook a 
verſion of the whole work, which he lived to finiſh, but 
not to publiſh, It ſeems to have been printed under 
the care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed the author's 
life, in which 1s contained the following character : 


cc As to his perſon it was graceful and well-made ; his 
« face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his ſoul was 


well lodged, ſo its rational and animal faculties excel- 


led in a high degree. He had a quick and fruitful 
* invention, a deep penetration, and a large compaſs of 
« thought, with ſingular dexterity and eaſineſs in mak- 
ce ing his thoughts to be underſtood. He was maſter of 
«© moſt parts of polite learning, eſpecially the claſſical 
«© authors, both Greek and Latin; underſtood the 
« French, Italian, and Spaniſh Languages, and ſpoke 
ve the firſt fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 


cc He had likewiſe read moſt of the Greek and Ro- 


cs man hiſtones in their original languages, and moſt 


that 
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cc that are wrote in Engliſh, French, Italian, and Span- 
c iſn. He had a good taſte in philoſophy; and, having 
* a firm impreſſion of religion upon his mind, he took 
« great delight in divinity and ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, in 
„ both which he made great advances in the times he 
cc retired into the country, which were frequent. He 
cc exprefſed, on all occaſions, his full perſuaſion of the 
ce truth of Revealed Religion: and being a ſincere mem- 
« ber of the eftabliſhed church himſelf, he pitied, but 
cc condemned not, thoſe that diſſented from it. He ab- 
«© horred the principles of perſecuting men upon the ac- 
« count of their opinions in rel:'gion; and being ſtrict 
« in his own, he took it not upon him to cenſure thoſe 
« of another perſuaſion. His converſation was pleaſant, 
„ witty, and learned, without the leaſt tincture of af- 
cc fectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner of 
« diverting and enlivening the company, made it im- 
e poſſible for any one to be out of humour when he was 
in it. Envy and detraction ſeemed to be entirely 
« foreign to his conſtitution ; and whatever provocations 
« he met with at any time, he paſſed them over without 
ce the leaſt thought of reſentment or revenge. As 
« Homer had a Zoilus, ſo Mr. Rowe had ſometimes 
« his; for there were not wanting malevolent people, 
« and pretenders to poetry too, that would now-and- 
« then bark at his beſt performances; but he was ſo 
« much conſcious of his own genius, and had ſo much 
« good- nature as to forgive them; nor could he ever 
oy bo tempted to return them an anſwer. 


c The love of learning and poetry made him not the 
« Jeſs fit for buſineſs, and nobody applied himſelf cloſer 
« to it, when it required his attendance. The late Duke 
« of Queenſberry, when he was ſecretary of ſtate, made 
« him his ſecretary for public affairs; and when that 
« truly great man came to know him well, he was never 
*« ſo pleaſed as when Mr. Rowe was in his company. 
After the Duke's death, all avenues were ſtopped to 
« his preferment ; and during the reſt of that reign, he 
te paſſed his time with the Muſes and his books, and 
“ ſometimes the converſation of his friends, 


«© When 
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«© When he had juſt got to be eaſy in his fortune, and 
« was in a fair way to make it better, death ſwept him 
« away, and in him deprived the world of one of the 
te beſt men as well as one of the beſt geniuſes of the age. 
« He died like a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, in charity 
& with all mankind, and with an abſolue reſignation to 
« the will of God. He kept up his good-humour to 
« the laſt; and took leave of his wife and friends, im- 
« mediately before his laſt agony, with the ſame tran- 
6 quillity of mind, and the ſame indifference for life, as 
te though he had been upon taking but a ſhort journey. 
« He was twice married, firit to a daughter of Mr. 
« Parſons, one of the auditors of the revenue ; and 
ce afterwards to a daughter of Mr. Deveniſh, of a good 
« family in Dorſetſtire. By the firſt he had a ſon ; and 
« by the ſecond a daughter, married afterwards to Mr, 
« Fane. He died the ſixth of December, 1718, in the 
« forty- ſifth year of his age; and was buried the nine- 
« teenth of the ſame month in Weſtminſter-abbey, in 
« the iſle where many of our Engliſh poets are interred, 
« over-againſt Chaucer, his body being attended by a 
«« ſelect number of his friends, and the dean and choir 
« officiating at the funeral.” 


To this character, which is apparently given with the 
fondneſs of a friend, may be added the teſtimony of 
Pope; who ſays, in a letter to Blount, Mr. Rowe ac- 
*« companied me, and paſſed a week in the Foreſt. I 
« need not tell you how much a man of his turn enter- 
« tained me; but I muſt acquaint you, there is a vi- 
« yacity and gaiety of diſpoſition, almoſt pecuhar to 
« him, which make it impoſſible to part from him with- 
« out that uneaſineſs which generally ſucceeds all our 
« pleaſure.” An Epitaph on Rowe is printed in Pope's 
works, though not affixed on the monument. 


Pope has left behind him another mention of his com- 
anion, leſs advantageous, which is thus reported by 
Dr. Warburton: | | 


« Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent 
« character, but had no heart. Mr. Addiſon was juſtly 
« offended with ſome behaviour which aroſe from that 

« want 
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te want, and eftranged himſelf from him; which Rowe 
« felt very ſeverely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, 
% knowing this, took an opportunity, at ſome juncture 
« of Mr. Addiſon's advancement, to tell him how poor 
Rowe was grieved at his diſpleaſure, and what ſatis- 
« faction he expreſſed at Mr. Addiſon's good fortune; 
Which he expreſſed fo naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) 
© could not but think him ſincere.” Mr. Addiſon re- 
plied, ** I do not ſuſpect that he feigned ; but the levity 
* of his heart is ſuch, that he is firuck with any new 
* adventure; and it would affect him juſt in the ſame 
«© manner, if he heard I was going to he hanged.” — 


Mr. Pope ſaid, „he could not deny but Mr. Addiſon 
© underſtood Rowe well.” 


This cenſure time has not left us the power of con- 


firming or refuting ; but obſervation daily ſhews, that 
much ſtreſs is not to be laid on hyperbolical accuſations, 
and pointed ſentences, which even he that utters them 
defires to be applauded rather than credited. Addiſon 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to have meant all that he ſaid. 
Few characters can bear the microſcopick ſcrutiny of wit 
quickened by anger; and perhaps the beſt advice to 


authors would be, that they ſhould keep out of the way 


of one another. 


Rowe is chiefly to be conſidered as a tragic writer 


and a tranſlator. In his attempt at comedy he failed; 
and his occaſional poems and ſhort compoſitions are 
rarely worthy of either praiſe or cenſure ; for they feem 
the caſual ſports of a mind ſeeking rather to amuſe its 
leiſure than to exerciſe its powers. 


In the conſtruction of his dramas, there is not much 
art; he is not a nice obſerver of the Unities. He ex- 
tends time and varies place as his convenience requires. 
'To vary the place is not any violation of Nature, if the 
change be made between the acts; for it is no leſs eaſy 
for the ſpectator to ſuppoſe himſelf at Athens in the ſe- 
cond act, than at Thebes in the firſt ; but to change the 
ſcene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is 
to add more acts to the play, ſince an act is ſo much of 
the buſineſs as is tranſacted without ifterruption. Rowe, 

| | however, 
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however, by this licence, eafily extricates himſelf from 
difficulties; as in Jane Gray, when we have been ter- 
rified with all the dreadful pomp of public execution, 
and are wondering how the heroine or the poet will pro- 
ceed, no ſooner has Jane pronounced ſome prophetick 
rhymes, than—paſs and be gone—the ſcene cloſes, and 
Pembroke and Gardiner are turned ont upon the ſtage. 


I know not that there can be found in his plays any 
deep ſearch into nature, any accurate diſcriminations of 
kindred qualities, or nice diſplay of paſſion in its pro- 

reſs ; all 1s general and undefined. Nor does he much 
intereſt or affect the auditor, except in Fane Shore, who 
is always ſeen and heard with pity. Alicia is a character 
of empty noiſe, with no reſemblance to real ſorrow or 
to natural madneſs, 


Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation? From the 
reaſonableneſs and propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, from 
the elegance of his diction, and the ſuavity of his verſe. 
He ſeldom moves either -pity or terror, but he often 
elevates the ſentiments ; he ſeldom pierces the breaſt, 
but he always delights the ear, and often improves the 
underſtanding. | 


His tranſlation of the Golllen Verſæs, and of the firſt 
book of Quillet's Poem, have nothing in them remark- 
able. The Golden Verſes are tedious, 


The verſion of Lucan is one of the greateſt produc- 
tions of Engliſh poetry; for there is perhaps none that 
ſo completely exhibits the genius and ſpirit of the. 
original. Lucan is diſtinguiſhed by a kind of dictatorial 
or philoſophic dignity, rather, as Quintihan obſerves, 
declamatory than poetical ; full of ambitious morality 
and pointed ſentences. compriſed in vigorous and ani- 
mated lines. This character Rowe has very diligently 
and ſucceſsfully preſerved, His verfification, which is 


ſuch as his contemporaries practiſed, without any at- 


tempt at innovation or improvement, ſeldom wants 


either melody or force. His author's ſeuſe is ſometimes 


a little diluted by additional infuſions, and ſometimes 


weakened by too much expanſion, But ſuch faults are 


* to 
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to be expected in all tranſlations, from the conſtraint of 
meaſures and diſſimilitude of languages. The Phar/alia 
of Rowe deſerves more notice than it obtains, and as it 
is more read will be more eſteemed, 


Lift of Mr. Rowe's Dramatic Works with the dates of 
their Original Publication, 


Ambitious Step-Mother ; Tragedy — 170 
Tamerlane; Tragedy — — 1702 
Fair Penitent; Tragedy — — 1703 
Biter; Comedy — — — 17 » 
Ulyſſes; Tragedy — — — 1706 
Royal Convert; Tragedy — — 1708 
Jane Shore; Tragedy — — 1713 
Jane Gray; Tragedy — — 1715 
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DIRECTIONS fir ths PLATES, 


Y OL. 4 


Head of the Author to face title. 
Monument, page one of the Lite. 


Ambitious Step-Mother to face page 1 
Tamerlane — — — 81 
Fair Penitent (Mr. Aickin) — — 1351 
Ditto (Mrs. Siddons) — — 201 
Biter — — — — 209 
VOL. ih 
Ulyſſes — — — — I 
Royal Convert — — — 69 
Jane Shore (Mrs. Vates) — _ 131 
Ditto (Mrs. Siddons)  — — 171 
Jane Gray — — — 187 
— 


Lately Publiſhed, in fourteen volumes, 1 2mo. price 
two pounds ten ſhillings bound, ornamented and illuſ- 
trated with near one hundred elegant copper-plates, the 
greateſt part of which are portraits of the moſt celebrated 
actors and actreſſes, taken from life, and engraved by 
the beſt maſters, | 


The NEW ENGLISH THEATRE. 


Conſiſting of ſeventy-two of the moſt favourite acting 
Tragedies, Comedies, and Operas that have been per- 
formed at the Theatres Royal ; ſingle Plays of which 
may be had, Price 6d. each. * 
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AMBITIOUS STEP MOTHER: 
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— Decet hæc A dona 8 
Ovip. Metam. lib. 9. 
Faw Ligur, fruſtraque animis elate ſuperbis, 


Nequicquam tentaſti lubricus artes, 

Adæwenit qui wveſtra dies mulicbribus armis 

Verba redargueret, Viss. En. lib. 11. 
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To the Right e the 
EARL ff JERSER 


Lord Chamberlain of His Majesry?'s Houſhold, &c. 


My Lok p, 


JF any thing may atone for the liberty I take in 
offering this trifle to your Lordſhip, it is, that I 
will engage not to be guilty of the common vice of 
dedications, nor pretend to give the world an account 
of the many good qualities they _ to admire in 
your Lordſhip. I hope, I may reckon on it as ſome 
little piece of merit, in an age where there are ſo many 
people write panegyricks, and ſo few deſerve them. I 
am ſure you ought not to fit for your picture, to ſo ill a 
hand as mine. Men of your Lordſhip's figure and 
ſtation, though uſeful and ornamental to the age they 
live in, are yet reſerved for the labours of the hiſtorian, 
and the entertainment of poſterity 3 nor ouglit to be aſ- 
perſed with ſuch pieces of flattery while living, as may 
render the true hiſtory ſuſpected to thoſe that come after. 
That which ſhould take up all my care at preſent, is 
moſt humbly to beg your Lordſhip's pardon for impor- 
tuning you on this account; for imagining that your 
Lordſhip (whoſe hours are all dedicated to the beſt and 
moſt important uſes) can have any leiſure for this piece 
of poetry. I beg, my Lord, that you will receive it, 
as it was meant, a mark of my entire reſpe& and 

veneration. | 
I hope it may be ſome advantage to me, that the 
town has not received this play ill. To have depended 
merely upon your Lordſhip's 1 and have 
offered ſomething moe any gree of merit, 1 
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have been an unpardonable fault, eſpecially to ſo good 
a judge. The play itſelf, as I preſent it to your 
Lordſhip, is a much more perfect poem than it is in the 
repreſentation on the ſtage. I was led into an error in 
the writing of it, by tlunking that it would be eaſter to 
retrench than to add: but when I was at laſt neceſſitated, 
by reaſon of the extreme length, to cut off near fix 
hundred lines, I found that it was maimed by it to a 
great diſadvantage. The fable (which has no manner 
of relation to any part of true hiſtory) was left dark 
and intricate, for want of a great part of the nar- 
ration, waich was left out in the firſt ſcene; and the 
chain and connexion, which ought to be in the dia- 


logue, was interrupted in many other places. But ſince 
wat. was omitted in tlie acting is now kept in, I hope 


it may indifferently entertain your Lordſhip at an un- 
bending hour. The faults wnich a e moſt generally 
found (and which I could be yery proud of fabmitting 
to your Lordſhip's judgment, if you can have leiſure 
for ſo trivial a cauſe) are, that the cataſtrophe in the 
fifth act is barbarous, and ſhocks the audience. Some 
people, whoſe judgment I ought to have a deference for, 
have told me, that they wiſhed I had given the latter 
Part of the tory quite another turn; that Artaxerxes 
and Ameſtris ought to have been preſerved, and made 
happy in the concluſion of the play; that beſides the 
ſatis faction which the ſpectators would have had to have 
ſeen two virtuous {or at leaſt innocent) characters re- 
warded and ſucceſsful, there might. have been alſo a 
more noble and inſtructive moral drawn that way. I 
muſt confeſs, if this be an error (as perhaps it may) 
it is a voluntary one, and an error of my judgment: 
Since in the writing I actually made ſuch a ſort of an 
objection to myſelf, and choſe to wind up the ſtory this 
way. Tragedies have been allowed, I know, to be 
written both ways very beautifully: But ſince terror and 
pity areJaid down tor the ends of tragedy by the. great 
maſter and father of criticiſm, I was always inclined to 
fancy that the laſt and remaining impreſſions, which 
ought to be left on the minds of an audience, ſhould 
proceed from one of theſe two. They ſhould be ſtruck 
with terror in feveral parts of the play, but always 
, con- 
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conclude and go away with pity; a ſort of regret pro- 
ceeding from - good-nature, * Which, though an unecaſt- 
neſs, is not alu gether diſagrecable to the perſon who 
feels it. It was this paſſion that the famous Mr. Olauay 
ſucceeded fo well in touching, and muſt and will at all. 
times affect people, who have any tenderneſs or 
humanity. If therefore I had ſaved Artaxerxes and 
Ameſtris, I believe (with ſubmiſtſion to my judges) 1 
had deſtroyed the greateſt occaſion for compaſſiom in the 
whole play. Any body may perceive, that ſhe 1s 
raiſed to ſome degree of happinefs, by hearing that her 
father and huſband are living (hom ſhe had ſuppoſed 
dead) and by ſeeing the enemy and perſecutor of her 
famil dying at her feet, purpoicty, that the turn of 
her death may be more ſurprizing and pitiful. As for 
that part of the objection, which ſays, that innocent 
perſons ought not to be ſhewn unfortunate; the ſucceſs 
and general approbation, which many of the beſt 
tragedies that have been wrote, and which were built on 
that foundation, have met with, will be a ſufficient 
anſwer for me. 

That which they call the poetical juſtice, is, I think, 
ſtrictly obſerved; the two principal contrivers of evil, 
the Stateſman and Prieſt, are puniſhed with death; and 
the Queen is depoſed from her authority by her own ſon ; 
which, I ſuppoſe, will be allowed as the ſevereſt mor- 
tification that could happen to a woman of her imperi- 
ous temper. 

If there can be any excuſe for my entertaining your 
Lordſhip with this detail of criticiſms, it is, that I 
would have this firſt mark of the honour I have for your 
Lordſhip, appear with as few faults as poſſible. Did 
not the prevailing character of your Lordſhip's excel- 
lent: humanity and good-nature encourage- me, what: 
ought I not to fear from the niceneſs of your taſte and 
judgment? The delicacy of your reflections may be 
very fatal to ſo rough a draught as this is; but if I will 
believe (as I am ſure I ought to do) all men that I 
have heard ſpeak of your Lordſhip, they bid me hope 
every thing from your goodneſs, This is that, I mutt 
ſincerely own, which made me extremely ambitious of 
your Lordſhip's patronage for this piece. I am but too 
B 3 ſenſible 
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ſenſible that there are a multitude of faults in it; but 
ſince the good nature of the town has covered, or not 
taken notice of them, I muſt bave ſo much diſcretion, 
as not to look with an affected nicety into them myſelf. 
With all the faults and imperfections which it may have, 
I muft own, I ſhall be yet very well ſatished with it, if 
it gives me an opportunity of reckoning myſelf from 


this time, 


; Your LoRDsu1r's mot obedient 


* 


and devoted humble Servant, 


N. RAO WE. 
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| 7 dying lovers yet deſerve a tear, 


Fa jad ſtory of a maid's deſpair 

Yet move compaſſion in the pitying fair z 
This day the poet does his arts employ, 
The oft acceſſes of your fouls to try. 
Nor let the ſtoic boaſt his mind unmowd 
The Brute philoſopher, who ner has prou'd 
The joy of lowing or of being lou'd; 
Who ſcorns his human nature to confeſs, 
And ſtriving to be more than man, ts leſs. 
Nor let the men the weeping fair accuſe, 
T hoſe kind protectors of the tragic muſe, 
Whoje tears did moving Otway's labours crown, 
And made the poor Monimia's grief their own : 
T koje tears their art, not weakneſs has confeſt, 
Their grief approvd the niceneſs of their taſte, 
And they <wept moſt, becauſe they judg'd the beſt, 
O could this ages writers hope to find 


An andience to compaſſion thus inclin'd, 


The ſtage. would need no farce, nor ſong, nor dance, 


Nor caperiug Mouſeum brought from active France; 
4 8 5 


Clinch and his organ-pipe, his dogs and bear, ) 
To native Barnet might again repair, | 
gr breathe with Captain Otter Bankſide air: 
ajeftic tragedy fhould once again | 
In purple pomp adorn the felling ſcene. 
Her ſearch fhould rawjack all the ancients fore, 
The fortunes of their loves and arms explore, 
duch as might grieve you, but ſpou'd pleaſe you more. 


That Shakſpeare d#ur/t not, this bold age ſhould do, 


And famens Greek and Latin beauties besu- 
Shakſpeare, wha/e gentus to itjelf a law, 

Could men in every height of nature draw, 

And copied all but avomen that he jaw. 

T hoje ancient heroines JOUr COHCErn ſpould zue, 

T heir grief and anger much, but moſ# their love; 
For in the account 07. every age we find 


| The beſt and faireſt of that jex wvere hind, 


To pity always aud is love iucliu'd. | 
B 4 - Aſert, 


8 i ene 
A ert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 


Your ancient empire over love and wit, 

Reform our ſenſe, and teach the men tobey : 
They'll leave their tumbling, if you lead the way. 
Be but what thoſe before to Otway avere; 

O ere you but as kind! aue know you are as fair. 


————— 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 
M E N. 

| Artaxerxes, - - Mr, Verbrugen.. 
1 Artaban, - - Mr. Booth. 
F: Memnon, = - Mr. Betterton. 
14 Mirza, - 35 Mr. Freeman. 
1 Magas, Fa 1 Mr. Bowman. 
I Cleanthes, _ 4 1 Mr. Pack. L 
it Orchanes, - — Mr. Baily, * 
{| 
| WOMEN. 
| | Alrxtemiſa, - Mrs. Parry, 
1 Ame ſtris, - - Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
| Cleone, - — - Mrs. Bowman. 


Beliza, - = _ Mrs, Martin. 
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. 3 
SCENE, A * 1 
Enter at ſeveral doors, Mirza and Magas. 


Mir. * 7 HAT bring'ſt thou, Magas ? Say, 
HET how fares the Kiag ? ing, 
Mag. As one, whom when we number with the liv- 
We lay the moſt we can; tho' ſure it muſt 
Be happier far, to quit a wrethed being, 
Than keep it on ſuch terms: for as 1 cuter'd 
The royal lodging, an univerial horror 
Struck thro* my eyes, and chill'd my very hear 
The chearful day was every where ihut out 
With care, and leit a more than midnight darkneſs, 
Such as might ev'n be felt: A tew dim lamps, 
That feebly liſted up their ſickly heads, 
Look'd faintly thro? the ſhave, and made it feem 
More diimal by ſuch ligat; ; while thoſe that waited, 
In ſolemn forrow mix'd with wild amazement, 
Obſerv'd a dreadtul ſilence. 
Mir. Didſt thou fee him! 
Mag. My Lord, I did: treading with gentle Reps, 
I reach'd the bed, which held the poor remains 
Of great Ar/aces : juſt a» J approach'd, 
His drooping lids, that ſeem'd for ever clos'd, 
Were faintly rear'd, to tell me that he liv'd: 
The balls of fight, dim and depriv'd of motion, 
Sparkled no mere with that majettic fre, 
At which ewa Kings have trembled ; but had loft 
Their common uſetul otfice, ag were ſhaded 
Wit A an eternal night, Struck ich a fight, 
That ſhew'd me Luman nature fall'n ito low, 
J haſtily retir'd. 
Mir. Ee dies too ſo n; 
And fate, if poſtble, muſt be de 5 d. 5 
: B 5 The 
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The thought that Jabours in my forming brain, 
Yet crude and 1 immature, demands more time. 
Have the phyſicians giv'n up all their hopes! 
Cannot they add a few days to a Monarch, 

In recompence of thouſand vulgar fates, 


Which their drugs daily haften ? 
Mag. As I paſt 


The ard rooms, I found 'em in . 


I aſk*'d 'em if their art was at a ſtand, 
And could not help the King. They ſhook their heads, 
And in moſt grave and ſolemn wiſe unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank'd in right learned phraſe ; all I could learn, was, 
That nature's kindly warmth was quite extinct, 
Nor could the breath of art kindle again 
Tv ethereal fire, 
Mir. My royal miſtreſs Artemiſa's fate, 
And all her ſon, young Artaban's, high hopes, 
Hang on this lucky criſis ; fince this day 
The haughty A4r:axerxes and old Memnon 
Enter Perſepolis The yearly feaſt | 
Devoted to our glorious God, the ſun, 
Hides their deſigns under a holy veil; 
And thus religion is a maſk for faction. 
But let their guardian Genii ſtill be watchful, 
For if they chance to nod, my waking vengeance 
Shall ſurely catch that moment to deftr oy *em. 

Mag. Vis ſaid the fair Ameſtris, Memnon's daugh- 
Comes in their company. ter, 
| Mir. That fatal beauty, 

With moſt malignant influence, has croſt 

My firft and great ambition. When my brother, 
The great Cleander, fell by Memnon's hand, 

(You know the ſtory of our houſes quarrel) 

I ſought the King for juſtice on the murderer ; 
And to confirm my intereſt in the court, 


In confidence of mighty wealth and power, 


A long deſcent from noble anceſtors, 

And ſomewhat of the beauty of the maid, 
J offer'd my Cleone to the Prince, 

Fierce Artaxerxes: he, with rude diſdain, 
Refus'd the proffer; and to grate me more, 
Publicly own'd kis paſſion for 4me/tris-; 
And 
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And in deſpite ev'n of his father's juſtice, 
Eſpous'd the cauſe of Memnon. | 
Mag. Ev'n from that noted æra, I remember 
You dated all your ſervice to the Queen, 
Our common miſtreſs, 
Mir. *Tis true, I did ſo: Nor was it in vain; 
She did me right, and fatisfy'd my vengeance : 
Memnon was baniſh'd, and the Prince diſgrac'd, 
Went into exile with him. Since that time, 
Since I have been admitted to her council, 
And ſeen her, with unerring judgment, guide 
The reins of empire, I have been amaz, d, 
To ſ:e her more than manly ſtrength of ſoul, 
Cautious in good ſucccis, in bad unſllalten; | 
Still arm'd againft th* uncertain turns of chance, 
Untouch'd by any weaknefs of ber ſex, 
Their ſuperſtition, pi ity, or their fear; 
And is a woman only in * cunning. 
What ſtory tells of great Sin, 
Or rolling time, that gathers as it goes, 
Has added more, ſuch Artemija iS, 2 | 
Mag. Sure 'twas a mark of an uncommon genius, 
To bend a ſoul like that of great 4, -/aces, 
And charm him to her fway. 
Mir. Cert ainly tate, 
Or ſomewhat like the force of fate was in it; 
And ſtill whene'er remembrance i ts that ſcene 
Before my eyes, I view it with ama; 3 
Mag. I then was young, a ra A2er do the court, 
For only took the ſtory as reported 
By different fame; you malt have known it better. 
Mir. Indeed I did, then favour'd by the King, 
And by that means a tharer n the ſecret. 
"F'was on a day f pubic festival, 
When beauteous 4riem;a ſtood to view 
(Behind the covert of a golden lauice,) 
The King and court returning from the temple: 
When ja#t a s by her ſtand Ar riaces paſt, 
The window by defign or chance fell down, 
OI to his view expos d her bluſhing bea. atios. 
Sie ſeem'd {.: priz'd, and preſently withdrew ; 
But ev'n that moment was Ba age in love: 
So Was the Monarch's heart for pation moulded, 
B 6 80 
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So apt to take at firſt the ſoft impreſſion. 


Scon as we were alone, I found the evil 
Already paſt a remedy, and vainly | 
Urg'd the refentment of her injur'd Lord: 
His love was deaf to all. | 
Mag. Was Tiriba/us abſent ? | 
Mir. He was then general of the horſe, 
Under old Memnon in the Median war. 
But if that diftant view ſo much had charm'd him, 
Imagine how he burnt, when, by my means, 
He view'd her beauties nearer; when each action, 
And every graceful ſound conſpir'd to charm him: 
Joy of her conqueſt, and the hopes of greatneſs, 
Gave luſtre to her charms, and made her ſeem 
Of mare than mortal excellence. In ſhort, 
After ſome faint reſiſtance, like a bride _ 
That ſtrives a while, though eager for the bliſs, 
The furious King enjoy'd her: 
And to ſecure their joys, a ſnare was laid 
Fer her unthinking Lord, in which he fell 


Before the tame of this could reach his ears. 


Since that, ſhe fill has by ſucceſsful arts 
Maintain'd that power, which firſt her beauty gain'd, 

Mag. Wit's deepeſt foreſight, witely has ſhe laid 
A fure foundation for the future greatneſs 
Of Artaban, her only darling ſon. | 
Each buſy thought, that rolls within her breaſt, 

abours tor him: The King, when firſt he ficken'd, 
Declar'd he ſhould ſucceed him in the throne, 

Mir. That was a point well gain'd.;; nor were the 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaſt of fears, Lelderſhip 
If 1Mcmnen's intereſt did not prop his cauſe. 

Since then they ſtand ſecur'd, by being join'd, 
From reach of open force, it were a maſter- piece 
Worthy a thinking head, to ſow diviſion 
And ſecds of jealouſy, to loofe thoſe bonds, 
Wich knit and hold 'em up; that fo divided, 
With eaſe they might be ruin'd. 
Mag. That's a difficulty next to impoſſible. 
Mr. Ceaſe to think fo. 
The wile avd active conquer. difficulties, 
By daring to attempt em: Sloth and folly 
Saver and ſhrink at fight of toil and hazard, 


And 
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And make th' impoſſibility they fear: 
Ev'n Memnon's temper ſcems to give th occaſion ; : 
Of wrong impatient, headlong to revenge; 

Tho' bold, yet wants that faculty of thinking, 

That ſhould direct his anger. Valiant fools 
Were made by nature for the wiſe to work with; 
They are their tools, and 'tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes knock their knotty heads 8 2 
And fall by one another. 

Mag. What you've fad, 

Has wak'd a thought in me which may be lucky : 
E'er he was baniſh'd for your brother's murder, 
There was a friendſhip *twixt us; and tho? then 
J left his barren ſoil, to root myſelf 
More ſafely under your auſpicious ſhade, | 
Yet ſtill pretending ties of ancient love, 

At his arrival here I'Il viſit him: 

Whence this advantage may at leaſt be made, 

'To ford his ſhallow foul. 
Mir. Oh much, much more; 

Twas happily eee nothing gulls 
Theſe open unſuſpecting fools, like friendſliip: 

Dull heavy things! Whom nature has left honeſt 
In mere frugality, to fave the charge 

She's at in ſetting out a thinking foul : 
Who, fince their own ſhort underſtandings reach 

No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe, 
Like them, diſcloſe the ſecrets of their hreafts, 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themſelves. 
Thy function too will varniſh o'er our arts, 

And ſanctify diſſembling. 

Mag. Vet gill, I doubt, 
His caution may draw back, and fear a ſnare. 
Mir. Tell him, the better to aſſiſt the fraud, 

That ev'n I with his friendſhip, and would gladly 
Forget that cauſe of hate, which long has held us 
At mortal diſtance, give up my revenge, 

A grateful off ring to the public peace. 
Mag.. Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, 
A bre O blood yet unaton'd ? 
Mir. No, Magas, 

It is not in the power of fate to raze 
$: b Ik from out my memory: = 
Eternal 
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Eternal night, *tis true, may caſt a ſhade 
On all my faculties, extinguiſn knowledge, 
And great revenge may with my being ceale ; 
But wailft J am, that ever will remain, 
And in my lateft ſpirits ſtill ſurvive. 
Yet I would have thee promiſe that, and more; 
The friendſhip of the Queen, the reſtitution 
Of his command, and honours, that his daughter 
Shall be the bride of Artaban; ſay any thing: 
Thou know'ſt the faith of courtiers, and their oaths, 
Like thoſe of lovers, the Gods laugh at 'em. 
Mag. Doubt not my zeal to ſerve our royal miſtreſs, 
And in her mtereſt yours, my friend and patron. 
Mir. My worthy prieſt! Still be my friend, and ſhare 
The utmoſt of my pow'r ; by greatneſs rais'd, 
| | [ Embracing. 
Thou, like the God thou ſerv'ſt, ſhalt ſhine aloft, 
And with thy influence rule the under world. 
But ſee! the Queen appears; ſhe ſeems to mule, 
Her thoughtful foul labours with fome event 
Of high import, which buſtles like an embryo 
In its dark room, and longs to be diſclos'd. 
Retire, leſt we diſturb her. 
They retire to the fide of the Stage, 
Enter the Queen attended. 
Que. Be fix'd, my ſoul, fix'd on thy own firm baſis ! 
Be conſtant to thyſelf; nor know the weakneſs, 
The poor irreſolution of my ſex: 
Diſdain thoſe ſhews of danger, that would bar 
My way to glory. Ye diviner Pow'rs! 
By whom 'tis ſaid we are, from whole bright beings 
Theſe active ſparks were ſtruck which move our clay; 
I feel, and I confels th ethereal energy, 
That buſy reſtleſs principle, whoſe appetite 
Is only plcaf2d with greatneſs like your own : 
Why have you clogg'd it then with this dull maſs, 
And ſhut it up in woman? Why debas'd it 
To an inferior part of the creation? 
Since your own heavenly hands miſtook my lot, 
Tis you have err'd, not I. Could fate e'er mean 
Me for a wife, a flave to T:ribajus ! 
To ſuch a thing as he! a wretch! a huſband! 
Thereſore in juſt aſſertion of myſelf, 


I ſhook 
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T ſhook him off, and paſs'd thoſe narrow limits, 


Which laws contrive in vain for ſouls born great. 
There is not, muſt not be a bound for greatneſs ; 
Pow'r gives a ſanction, and makes all things juſt. 
Ha! Mirza! Worthy Lord! I ſaw thee not, 

| [ Seeing Mirza. 
So buſy were my faculties in thought. 

Mir. The thoughts of Princes dwell in ſacred privacy, 
Unknown and venerable to the vulgar ; [ Boing. 
And like a temple's innermoſt receſſes, _ 
None enters to behold the hallow'd myſteries, 
Unbidden of the God that dwells within. 

Que. Wile Mirza! were my ſoul a temple, fit 
For Gods and godlike counſels to inhabit, 

Thee only would I chuſe of all mankind, 
To be the prieſt, ſtill favour'd with acceſs; 
Whoſe piercing wit, ſway'd by unerring judgment, 
Might mingle even with aſſembled Gods, 
When they deviſe unchangeable decrees, 
And call 'em fate. 
Mir. Whate'er I am, each faculty, 
The utmoſt power of my exerted ſoul, 
Preſerves a being only for your ſervice; 
And when 1 am not yours, I am no more. 

Que. Time ſhall not know an end of my acknow- 
But every day of our continu'd lives [ledgments ; 
Be witneſs of my gratitude, to draw 
The knot, which holds our common intereſt, cloſer : 
Within fix days, my ſon, my Artaban, 

_ Equally dear to me as life and glory, 
In public ſhall eſpouſe the fair Clone, 
And be my pledpe of everlaſting amity. 

Mir. O royal lady! you outbid my ſervice; 
And all returns are vile, but words the pooreſt. 

Que. Enough! be, as thou haſt been, ſtill my friend, 
I aſk no more. But I obſerve of late, 

Your daughter grows a ſtranger to the court; 
Know you the caule ? 

| Mir. A melancholy girl; 
Such in her infancy her temper was, 
Soft even beyond her ſex's tenderneſs; 


By nature pitiful, and apt to grieve _ 3 


For the miſhaps of others, and fo make 
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The ſorrows of the wretched world her own: 
Her cloſet and the Gods ſhare all her time, 
Except when (only by ſome maid attended) 
She feeks ſome ſhady iclitary grove, 
Or by the gentle murmurs of ſome brook 
Sits ſadly liſtning to a tale of ſorrow, 
Till with her tears ſhe ſwell the narrow ſtream, 
Dre. It is not well, theſe thoughts muſt be remoy'd ; 
That, eating canker, grief, with waſteful ſpite, 
Preys on the roſy bloom of youth and beauty: 
But love ſhall chaſe away theſe clouds of ſadneſs; 
My ſon ſhalt breathe ſo warm a gale of ſighs, 
As ſhall diſſolve thoſe icicles that IIs 
Like death about her heart. 
Attend us, holy Magas, to the King, 
Nor ceaſe to importune the mighty Gods 
T1 grant him health, tho? much I fear in vain. 
[Zxcunt Queen, Magas, and attendants. 
Mir. This meddling prieſt longs to be found a tool: 
Thinks he that a ſoldier as he is, 
'Thoughtleſs and dull, will liſten to his foothing ? 
Howe er, I gave his wife propoſal way, 
Nay, urg'd him to go on; the ſhallow fraud 
Will ruin him for ever with my enemies, 
And make him firmly mine, ſpite of his fears, 
And natural inconſtancy. 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill unſteady, 
And nothing but neceſſity can fix him. [ Exit. 
Enter Artaxerxes, Memnon, and attendants. 
-- iP ictiuuks, my noble father and my friend, 
We enter here like ſtrangers, and unlook'd for: 


Fach buſy face we meet, with wonder ſtar ts, 


And ſeems amaz'd to ſee us. 
Mem. Welt may th' ignoble herd 
Start, if wita heedleſs ſteps they unawares 
Tread on tae ion's walk: a Prince's genius 
Aves with ſuperior g. chiefs all bene ath him. 
Wich wonder they b:4\c!d the great Ar/aces 
Reviv'd again in godlikc Artaxerxes. 
In you tine y tee } im, {ach az oft they di d 
Po ning from his wars, and crown'd with conqueſt, 
When all eur virgins met him on the Way, 


And wich their ings 520g d dances bloit ius triumph: 
bak. | g Now 
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Now baſely aw'd by faQtious prieſts and women, 
They ftart at majeſty, and ſeem ſurpriz'd, 
As if a God had met *em. In honour's name, 
Why. have we let this be? why have we languiſh'd, 
And ſuffer'd ſuch a government as this 
To waſte our ſtrength, and wear our empire low ! 

Art. Curſt be the means by which theſe ills aroſe, 
Fatal alike to me as to my country ; 
Which my great ſoul, unable to revenge, 
Has yet with indignation only ſeen, x 
Cut off by arts of coward prieſts and ſtateſmen, 
Whom FE diſdain'd with ſervile ſmiles to court, 
From the great right which God and nature gave, 
My birthright to a throne. | 
_ 5 Mem. Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, 
Could have compleated ſuch an ill as that, 
If women had not mingled in the miſchief; 
If Artemiſa had not, by her charms, 
And all her ſex's cunning, wrought the King, 
Old, obvious to her arts, decay'd in greatneſs, 
Dead to the memory of what once he was, 
Juſt crawling on the verge of wretched life, 
A burden to himſelf, and his friends pity, 
Among his other failings, to forget 
All that a father and a King could owe 
To ſuch a ſon as you were; to cut you off 
From your ſucceſſion, from your hopes of empire, 
And graft her upſtart offspring on to royalty. 

Art, But if I bear it, | 
Oh may I live to be my brother's ſlave, 
The ſcorn of thoſe brave friends that own my cauſe ; 
May you, my father, ſpurn me for a coward, 
May all my noble hopes of love and glory 
Leave me to vile deſpair. By Heaven, my heart 
Sits lighter in my boſom, when TI think 
That 1 this day ſhall meet the boy my brother, 
Whole young ambition with aſpiring wings 
Dares ev'n to mate my greatneſs. 
1 | Mem. Fame, that ſpeaks. 

Minutely every circumſtance of Princes, 

. Deſcribes him bold, and fiercely fond of power, 
Which ev'n in ſpite of nature he affects; 
Impatient of command, and hardly deigning 
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To be controul'd by his imperious mother. 
»Tis ſaid too (as no means were left untry'd, 
Which might prepare and fit him to contend 
With a ſuperior right of birth and merit) 
That books, and the politer arts (which thoſe 
Who know admire) have been his care; already 
He mingles in their councils, and they truſt 
His youth with ſecrets of important villany. 
The crowd, taught by his creatures to admire him, 
Style him a God in wiſdom. | 

Art. Be that his glory: | 
Let him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, 
Pore out his life among! the lazy gown-men, 


Grow old and vainly proud in fancy'd knowledge, 


Unequal to the taſk of vaſt ambition: 
Ambition ! the deſire of active ſouls, \ 
That puſhes em beyond the bounds of nature, 
And clevates the hero to the Gods. 
But fee! my love, your beauteous daughter comes, 
And ev'n ambition ſickens at her ſight, 
| Euter Ameſtris attended, 
Revenge, and fierce deſires of glory, ceaſe 
To urge my paſſions, maſter'd by her eyes; 
And only gentle fires now warm my breaſt. 
Ame. I come, my father, to attend your order. 
| [2% Memnon.. 
Mem. Tis well; and I would have thee {till be near 
The malice of the faction which I hate, [me. 
Would vent itſelf ev'n on thy innocence, 
Wert thou not ſafe under a father's care. 
Art. Oh ſay a lover's too; nor can you have 
An intereſt in her ſafety more than mine. 
Love gives a right ſuperior ev'n to nature; 
Or love is nature in the nobleſt meaning, 
The cauſe and the preſerver of the world. 
Theſe arms, that long to preſs thee to my boſom, 
For ever ſhall defend thee. | 
Mei. Therefore, my fon, 
Unto your care I leave our common charge; 
Tigranes with our friends expects my orders: 


"a; 


Thoſe when I have diſpatch'd, upon the inſtant 


J will return, and meet at your apartment. | 
| [Exit Memnon. 
| Arte 
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Art. Come to my arms, and let me hide thee there 
From all thoſe fears that vex thy beating heart; 
Be ſafe and free from all thoſe fancy*d dangers, 
That haunt thy apprehenſion. 

Ame, Can you blame me, 
If from retirement drawn, and pleaſing ſolitude, 
I fear to tempt this ſtormy ſea the world, 
_ Whoſe ev'ry beach is ftrew'd with wrecks of wretches 
That daily periſh in it? Curſt ambition! 
Why doſt thou come to trouble my repoſe, 
Who have ev'n from my infancy diſclaim'd thee ? 

Art. Ceaſe to complain, my love, and let no thought, 
But what brings peace and joy, approach thy breaſt, 
Let me impart my manly fires to thee, 

To warm thy fancy to a taſte of glory; 
Imperial power and purple greatneſs wait thee, 
And ſue for thy acceptance: by the fun, 
And by Arſaces' head, I will not mount 

The throne of Cyrus, but to ſhare it with thee. 

Ame. Vain ſhews of happineſs ! Deceitful pageantry! 
Ah! Prince, hadſt thou but known the joys which dwell 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldſt curſe thy royalty. 
Had fate allotted us ſome obſcure village, 

Where only bleſt with life's neceſſities, | 

We might have paſs'd in peace our happy days, 

Free from the cares which crowns and empires bring; 
There no ſtep-mother, no ambitious brother, 

No wicked ſtateſman, would with impious arts 

Have ftrove to wreſt from us our ſmall inheritance, 

Or ſtir the ſimple hinds to noiſy faction: 

Our nights had all been bleſt with balmy ſlumbers, 
And all our waking hours been crown'd with love. 

Art. Exquiſite charmer ! now by Ore/mades 
I ſwear, thy each ſoft accent melts my foul : 
The joy of conqueſt, and immortal triumph, 
Honour and greatneſs, all that fires the hero 
To high expleits, and everlaſting fame, 

Grows vile in fight of thee. My haughty ſoul, 
By rature fierce, and panting after glory, 
Could be content to live obſcure with thee, 
Forgotten and unknown of all but my Aineſtris. 
Ame. No, ſon of great Arſaces, tio” my foul 
Shares in my ſex's weakneſs, and would fly 
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From noiſe and faction, and, from fatal-greatneſs ; 
Yet for thy ſake, thou idol of my heart, 
(Nor will I bluſh to own the ſacred flame, 
Thy fighs and vows have kindled in my breaſt) 
For thy lov'd fake, ſpite of my boding fears, 
1':1 mcet the danger which ambition brings, | 
And tread one path with thee: Nor ſhalt thou loſe 
Ihe gloricus portion which thy fate deſigns thœe, 
For thy 21 eſtris? fears. 
Art. Give me thole fears; 
For all g will be well. 
Ame. Grant it, ye Powers: 
This day before your altars will I kneel, 
: Where all my vows ſhall for my Prince be offer'd; 
| Still let ſucceſs attend him, let mankind 
Adore in him your viſible divinity ; 
Nor will I importune you for myſelf, 
But ſum up all I aſk in Artaxerxes. 
Art. And doubt not but the Gods will kindly hear 
Their virgin votary, and grant her prayer; 
Our glorious ſun, the ſource of light and heat, 
Whoſe influence chears the world he did create, 
Shall ſmile on thee from his meridian ſkies, 
: And own the kindred beauties of thy eyes; 
Thy eyes, which, could his own fair beams decay, 


Might thine for him, and bleſs the world with day. 
[ Exeunts 
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End of the Firſt Act. 
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Enter Memnon and Magas, 


Mem, HOSE whoare wiſe in courts, my holy fir, 
Make friendſhips with the miniſters of 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretcned exile, [ ſtate, 


Left there ſhould be contagion in misfortunes, 
And make th' alliance fatal. 


Mag. Friends like Memnon 
Are worth being ſought in danger: ſince this age, 
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Of moſt flagitious note, degenerates 
From the fam'd virtue of our anceſtors, 
And teaves but few examples of their excellence, 
Whom ſhould we feek for frizndſhips but thoſe few, 
Thoſe happy few, within whole breafts alone 
The footſteps of loft virtue yet remain? 

Mem. I prithee peace; for nothing miſbecomes 
The man rhat-would be thought a friend, like flattery; 
Flattery | the meanef kind of baſe diſſembling, 
And only us'd to catch the groſſeſt fools : 

Boſides, it ſtains the honour of thy function, 
Which, like the Gods thou ſerv'ſt, ſhould be ſincere. 

Mag. By that ſincerity, by all the ſervice 
My frerdſhip can expreſs, I would approve it; 

And tho' 1 went not from Perſepolis 
Companion of vour exile, yet my heart 

Was with you ſtill; and what I could I did, 
Beſceching ev*ry God for your return; 

Nor were*hoſe vows in vain, fince once Again 
"Tis giv'n me to behold my friend; nay more, 
Would you agree, to keep you here for ever. 

Mem. The Gods, *tis true, are juſt, and have, I hope, 
At length decreed an end to my mis fortunes; 

At leaſt they give me this, to die with honour, 
When life grows vile or burden{ome. 

Mag. By me they offer all that you can aſk, 
And point an eaſy way to happineſs. 

Spare them the wounds our wretched country fears, 
Ihe thouſand ills which civil diſcord brings. 

Oh ſti]! that noiſe of war, whoſe dread alarms 
Frighten repoſe from country villages, . | 

And itirtrude tumult up, and wild diſtraction 

In all our peaceful cities. 

Mem. Witneſs for me, 

Ve awful Gods, who view our inmoſt thoughts! 

I took not arms, till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 

The eldeſt law of nature. 

Impute not then thoſe ills which may enſue 

To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant hate 

Purſue my life, whoſe malice ſpreads the flame 

Jo every part, that my devoted fabric 

May in the univerſal ruin burn. 
Mag. And yet ev'n there perhaps you jud ge too raſſily, 

une 
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impetuous paſſion hurries you ſo faſt, 

You cannot mark th* advantage of your fortune. 
Mem. Has not the law been urg'd to ſet a brand 

Of foul diſhonour on my hoary head ? 


Ah! Am T not proſcrib'd ? | 
| Mag. F __ that thought, 


"That jarring grates your ſoul, and turns the harmeny 


Of bleſſed peace to curſt infernal diſcord. 


Hate and its fatal cauſes all ſhall ceaſe, 


And Memnou's name be honour'd as of old, 


The braveſt and the moſt ſucceſsful warrior, 
The fortunate defender of his country. 

Mem. Tis true (nor will it ſeem a boaſt to own} 
I have fought well for Perſſa, and repay' d 
The benefit of birth with honeſt ſervice; 

Full fifty years harneſs'd in rugged ſteel, 

J have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, 

And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer : 

While they who loll'd at home on lazy couches 
Amidſt a crew of harlots and ſoft eunuchs, — 
Were at my coſt ſecure in luxury: 

This is a juſtice Mirza's ſelf muſt do me. 

Mag. Even he, tho' fatal accidents have ſet 
A moſt unhappy bar between your friendſhip, 
Lamenting that there had been cauſe of enmity, 
And owning all the merit of your virtues, . 

Will often wiſh fate had ordain'd you friends. 

Mem. Our God, the ſun, ſhall ſooner change his 
And all th* impoſſibilities, which poets [ courſe, 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 

Shall ſooner be. 

s Mag. Yet hear me, noble Memnou : 

When by the duty of my prieſthood mov'd, 

And in juſt deteſtation of the miſchiefs 

Inteſtine jars produce, I urg'd wile Mirza, 

By his concurrence, help, and healing counſel, 
T'o ftop thoſe wounds at which his country bleeds ; 


Griev'd at the thought, he vow'd his whole endeavour 


Should be to cloſe thoſe breaches : 
That ev'n Cleaxder's death, and all thoſe quarrels 
That long have nouriſh*d hatred in your houſes, 
Should be in joy of public peace forgotten. | 
Mem, Oh couldR thou charm the malice of a ſtateſman, 
| And 
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And make him quit his purpoſe of revenge, 
Thy preaching might reform the guilty world, 
And vice would be no more. 
| Mag. Nay, ev'n the Queen 
Will bind the confirmation by her fon, © | 
And aſks the fair Amejtris for Prince Artaban. 
Mem, Were that the only terms, it were impoſſible. 
Mag. You would not ſhun th' allience of a Prince? 
Mem. No; for it is the glory of my fate, 
That Artaxerxes is deſign'd my fon, 
With ev'ry grace and royal virtue crown'd ; 
Great, juſt, and merciful, ſuch as mankind 
(When, in the infant world, firſt governments 
Began by choice) would have deſign'd a King. 
Mag. Unbounded pow*r, and height of greatnef 
To Kings that luſtre, which we think divine; [give 
The wiſg, who know 'em, know they are but men, 
Nay, ſometimes weak ones too: the crowd indeed, 
Who kneel before the image, not the God, 
Worſhip the deity their hands have made. 
The name of Artaban will be as great 
As that of Cyrus, when he ſhall poſſeſs 
(As ſure he ſhall) his throne. 5 
| Men. Ha! What means he? 
This villain prieſt! But hold my rage a little, 
And learn diflimulation : Il try him further. [ Aſide. 
You talk in riddles, when you name a throne, 
And Ariaban; the Gods who portion out 
The lots af Princes as of private men, 
Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. 
Mag. What bar? ; 
Mem. The beſt, an clder brother's claim. 
Mag. That's eaſily remov'd; the King their father, 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed | 
His ſcepter to the younger; add to this, 
The joint concurrence of our Perfan Lords, 
O only want your voice to make it firm, 
Nen. Can I, can they, can any honeſt hand, 
Join in an act like this? Is not the elder 
By nature pointed out for preference? 
15 not Eis right inrell'd among thoſe laws 
Wich keeps the world's vaſt frame in beauteous order: 
Aſk tkoſe thou nam'ſt but nov, what made them Lords # 
: Wha 
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What titles had they had, if merit only 


Could have conferr'd a right; if nature had not 


Strove hard to thruſt the worſt-deſerving firſt, 
And ſtamp'd the noble mark of elderſhip 
Upon their baſer metal? 
- IS Mag. Sure there may be 

Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 
As may ev*n ſet aſide this right of birth; 
If ſons have rights, yet fathers have 'em too. 
Twere an invidious taſk to enter into 

The inſolence, and other faults, which mov'd 
Royal Arſaces to a juſt diſpleaſure 
Againſt his eldeft ſon, Prince Artaxerxes. 


Mem. Ha! dare not for thy life, I charge thee dare 


To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my Prince 


[not 


With falſhoods of moſt baſe and damn'd contrivance. 


I tell hee, envious prieſt, ſhould the juſt Gods 
Require? ſevere account of thy paſt life, 
And charge remembrance to diſpoſe thy crimes, 
In rank and hideous order to thy view, 
Horror and guilt oi foul would make thee mad, 


Mag. You take the matter further than I meant it? 


My friendſhip only aims at your advantage, 


Would point you out a way to peace and honour, 


And in return of this, your rage unkindly 
Loads me with injuries. 


Mem. Away! I cannot bear thy baſe diſſembling,, 


My honeſt ſoul diſdains thee and thy friendſhip, 
How haſt thou dar'd to think ſo vilely of me, 
That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 
And trafick with thee for a Prince's ruin? 

A Prince the joy and honour of mankind, 

As much ſupcrior to the reſt of Kings, 

As they themſelves are above common men; 
And is the very image of the Gods. | 
Wer: t thou not privileg'd like age and women; 


ly fvord ſhould reach thee, and revenge the wrong 


Thy tongue has done his fame. 

Mag. Ungrateful Lord! 
Would'ſt thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer'd love? But let th? event declare 
How great a good by me ſincerely offer'd, 
Thy dull romantic honour has refus'd. 


And 
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And ſince IT have diſcharg'd the debt I ow'd 
To former friendſhip, if the Gods hereafter 
Send ruin down, and plague thee with confuſion, 
Remember me in vain, and curſe thy folly. 
| [Exit Magas. 

Mem. No, my remembrance treaſures honeſt thoughts, 
And holds not things like thee ; I ſcorn thy friendſhip, 
And would not owe my life to ſuch a villam : 
But thou art hardly ſaint enough to propheſy. 
Were all thy tribe like thee, it might well ftartle 
Our lay unlearned faith, when through ſuch hands 
The knowledge of the Gods is reach'd to man. 
But thus thoſe Gods inſtruct us, that not all | 
(Who like intruders thruſt into their ſervice, | | 
And turn the holy office to a trade) | 
Participate their ſacred influence. 
This then is your own cauſe; ye awful powers, 
Revenge yourſelves, your violated altars, 
That thoſe who with unhallow'd hands approach, 
May tremble at your juſtice. Exit. 


— 


SCENE, The Palace. 


Enter the Queen, Artaban, Mirza, Magas, and 
| ö attendants. | 


Art. Y brother then is come! 

Mir. My Lord, i ſaw him, 
With him old haughty Memncn; as they paſs' d, 
With fierce diſdain they view'd the gazin,s crowd, 
And with dumb pride ſeem'd to neglect rivat wor ſhip 
Which yet they with'd to find: this way tL\ey move, 
*Tis faid to aſk an audience of the King. | 

Que. Mirza, *tis well, I thank thy timely care; 
Here will we face this ftorm of inſolence, 

Nor fear the noiſy thunder, let it roll, 
Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle rage. 

Art. Why meet we thus like wrangling advocutt 5» 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with. words? | 
I hate this parle, *tis tame: if we muſt meet, 

Give me my arms, and let us ftake at once 
Our rights of merit and of elderſhip, 
And prove hike men our title, 
. C Mir. 
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Mir. *Twere unſafe, 
They come ſurrounded by a crowd of friends : 
To ftrike thro? theſe were dangerous and raſh. 
Fate waits for them elſewhere with certain ruin; 
From Mirza's hand expect it. 
Que. Be it ſo: 
Auſpicious ſage, I truſt thee with my fortune, 
My hopes of greatneſs, do thou guide 'em all, 
For me and for thyſelf, My ſon, give way, 
Nor let thy haſty youth diſturb with outrage 
The preſent neceſſary face of peace; 
Occaſions great and glorious will remain 
Worthy thy arms — courage. 
Art. I obey, 

And willingly reſign th' unmanly taſæ; 
Words are indeed your province. | 

Mir. My royal miftreſs, | 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce Prince and Memnon. 

| Due, Well I know 


The inſolence and native pride of each, 
With ſcurrile taunts and blackeſt infamy 


They load my name: But let the wretches rail, 
{4 woman's vengeance waits, em. 
Mir. They are h«c2, 
Enter Artaxerxes, Memnon, and attendants. 
Arta. Ye tutelar Gods, who guard this royal fabrie, 
And thou, O Or-9/mades, the protector 
Of the great Perſian race, e*er yet my father, 
Royal 4r/aces, mingle with your godheads, 
Grant me one more to lay before his feet 
His eldeſt btyrn, his once lov'd A4rtaxerxes, 
To offer my, obedience to his age; 
All that a - fon can owe to ſuch a father, 


Lou, wlr , with haggard eyes ſtare wildly on 1:.e, 


If (as bv your attendance here you ſeem) 

You ſer ye the King, my father, lead me to him, 
2:2 , And doſt thou wonder that mankind ſhould ſtare, 
n parricides and rebels, in deſpite 

i nature, majeſty, and reverend age, 


T With impious force and ruffian violence, 


Would rob a King and father of his life; 
Cut off his ſhort remains | 
: Ar ia: 
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Arta. Ha! ſay'ſt thou, woman? 
I prithee peace, and urge not a reply; 
J would not hold acquaintance with thy infamy. 

Que. Ve righteous pow rs, whole juſtice awes the world, 
Let not your thunders ſleep when crimes like theſe 
Stalk in the open air. I 

Arta. Thy prieſt inſtructs thee, 
Elſe ſure thou hadſt not dar'd to tempt the Gods, 
And trifle with their juſtice; canſt thou name it, 
And look on me? on me, whom thy curſt arts 
Have ſtrove to bar from native right to empire, 
Made me a ſtranger to a father's love, 
And broke the bands of nature, which once held me 
The neareſt to his heart? 
Que. Had he not reaſon, 
When thou with rebel inſolence didſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian; 
| [Pointing to Memnon. 
And in deſpite ev'n of thy father's juſtice, 
To ſtir the factious rabble up to arms 
For him; and make a murd'rer's cauſe thy own ? 
Mem. [Thad another name (nor ſhouldſt thou move me, 
Inſulting Queen, to words, did not remembrance 
With horror ſting my ſoul for T:riba/us, 
Thy murder'd Lord) when by my fatal orders, 
And by his own high courage urg'd, he fell, 
To make thy way to gulty greatnels eaſy. 
thought him then a traitor (for thy arts 
Had taught the royal mandate ſo to call him) 
Too big for public juſtice, and on that pretence 
Conſented to the ſnare that catch'd his life; 
So my obedient honeſty was made 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. 
Except the guilt of that accurſed day, 
In all my iron years of wars and danger, 
From blooming youth down to decaymg age, 
My fame ne'er knew a ſtain of foul diſhonour ; 
And if that makes me guilty, think what thou art, 
The cauſe and the contriver of that miſchief. | 
Que. What nam'ſt thou Tiribaſus ! be his guilt £ 
„ with his memory. "Think on Cleander, 
And let the furies that enquire for blood, 
Sur horror up, and bittereſt remorſe, 
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To gnaw thy anxious ſoul. Oh great Cleander / 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of Warriors, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's ſtab, 
"Whom all the thirſty inſtruments of death 
Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. 
Mem. In ſight of Heaven, and of the _ Gods, 
J will avow that my revenge was juſt 
My injur'd honour could not aſk for leſs : 
Since he refus'd to do a ſoldier's juſtice, 
I us'd him as I ought. 
Rue. Amazing boldneſs ! 

And dar'ſt thou call that act a ſoldier's juſtice ? 
Did'ſt thou not meet him with diſſembled friendſhip, 
Hiding the rancour of thy heart in ſavles ? 
When he (whoſe open unſuſpecting nature 
Thought thee a ſoldier honeſt as himſelf) 
Came to the banquet as ſecure of peace, 
By mutual vows renew'd ; and in the revel 
Of that luxurious day, forgettin 2 hate, 
And every cauſe of ancient animoſity, 
Devoted all his thoughts to mirth and friendihip : 
Then Memaon (at an n hour when few are villains > 
The ſprightly juice, infuſing gentle thoughts, 
And Finding love ev'n in the coldeſt breaſts) 
Unequal to him in the face of war, 
Stole on Cleander with a coward's malice, 
And ſtruck him to the heart. 
| Mem. By the ftern God, 

By Mars, the patron of my honcur'd wars, 

15 is baſely falls. In his own drunken brawl 
'The 3 fell. I bore his laviſh tongue, 
Nor thought him worth my ſword, 'till (his cold temper 
Warm'd with the wine) he dar'd me to the combat; 
Then pleas'd to meet him in that fit of valour, 
I took him at his word, and (with my ſword 
Drawn againſt his in equal oppoſition) 
1 IP him while it laſted, | 

Arta. Ceaſe we, my friend, 

This womens? war of railing ; when they talk, 
Men ſhould be till, and let noiſe. tire itſelf, 
I came to find a father, tho' my fears 
Suggeſt the worſt of evils to my thoughts, 
And make me dread to hear OY fate: 


Lead 
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Lead, Memnon, to the preſence. | 
We. Prince, you paſs not; 
Guards, keep the door; the King your father lives 
Arta. Ha! if he lives, why lives he not to me ? 
Why am I thus ſhut out and baniſh'd from him? 
Why are my veins rich with ius royal blood ? 
Way did he give me life, if not to ſerv e him ? 
Forbid me not to wait upon his bed, 
And watch his ſickly flumbers, that my youth 
May with its ſervice glad his drooping age, 
And his cold hand may bleſs me ere he die. 
Nay, bea Queen, and rob me of his crown, 
But let me keep my right to filial pie 
Que. Well haſt thou urg'd the ſpecious name of duty . 
To hide deform'd rebellion : Haſt thou not 
With thy falſe arts poiſon'd his people's loyalty ? 
What meant thy pompous progreſs thro? the empire? 
Thy vaſt profuſion to the factious nobles, 
Whoſe intereſt ſways the crowd, and ſtirs up mutiny ? 
Why did thy hauglity, fierce, diſdainful ſoul 
Stoop to the meaneſt arts which catch the vulgar ? 
Herd with 'em, fawn upon 'em, and careſs em? 
Appeal to them, tn them relate thy wrongs, 
And make them judges of thy father's jultice! ? 
Thy cruel and unatural luſt of power _ 
Has ſunk thy father more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. 
Arta. Falſe all as hell: Nor had I arm'd my friends 
But to defend that right 
Que. Doſt thou not come, 
Impatient of delay, to haſten fate? 
To bring that death, the lingering diſeaſe 
Would only for a day or two defer ? 
Arta. I hear thee, and diſdain thy little malice, 
That dares to ſtain my virtue with a crime 
It views with moſt abliorrence; but reproach 
Is loft on thee, ſince modeſty, with all 
The virtues that adorn thy tex, is fled. 
Que. Audacious Rebel! 
Asta. infamous adultreſs ! 
Stain- of my father's bed, and of his throne ! 
Art. Villain thou ly'ſt. Oh Madam, give me way, 
[To the Queen, who holds him, drawing his ford. 
Whatever bars my. fury cal's me bale, 
C 3 Unworthy 
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Unworthy of the honour of your ſon. 

Que. Hold, Artaban; my honour ſuffers not 
From his lewd breath, nor ſhall thy ſword profane 
With brawls of blood the reverence of this place 
To peace and facred Majeſty devoted. 

Arta. Ha! Who art thou? ; 

| Art. The ſon of great Arſaces. 
Arta. No, *tis falſe; thy forging mother's damn'd“ 
contrivance, | Pointing to Mirza. 

Seek for thy father in that plotting fellow, 
The hero's race diſclaims thee, Why doſt thou frown.. 
And knit thy boyiſh brow? Doft thou dare ought 
Worthy the rank of the divine Ar/aces ? 
If ſo, come forth, break from that woman's arms, 
And meet me with thy good ſword like a man. 

Art. Ves, Artaxerxes, yes; thou ſhalt be met: 
'The mighty Gods have held us in the balance, 
And one of us is doom'd to ſink for ever, 

Nor ean ] bear a long delay of fate, | 

But with the great deciſion were ev'n now: 
Proud and ambitious Prince, I dare like thee. 
All that is great and glorious. Like thine, 
Immortal thirſt of empire fires my ſoul ; 

My foul, which of ſuperior power impatient, 
Diſdains thy elderſhip 3 therefore in ame 
(Which gives the nobleſt right to Kings) I will 
To death diſpute with thee the throne of Cyrus, 
Arta. Do this, and thou art worthy of my anger ;. 
O energy divine of great ambition, 1 
That can inform the fouls of beardleſs boys, 
And ripen *em to men in ſpite of nature ! 

I tell thee, boy, that empire is a cauſe, 

For which the Gods might wage immortal war.. 
'Then let my ſoul exert her utmoſt virtue, 

And think at leaft thou art Ar/aces* ſon,, 

'That the idea of thy fancy'd father, 

May raiſe and animate thy leſſer genius, 

And make thee fit to meet my arm in battle, 

Art, Oh doubt not but my ſoul is charm'd with great-- 
So much it rivals ev'n the joy of knowledge [neſs,. 
And ſacred wiſdom, What makes Gods . 

But power and ſcience infinite? 
Hear only this; our father preſs'd by age, FR 
| 2 nd 
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And a long train of evils which that brings, 
Languiſhes in the laſt extremes of life: 
Since thou wouldſt blot my birth with baſe diſl. onoar, 
Be this my proof of filial piety, 
While yet he lives, ceaſe we our enmity ; 
Nor let the hideous noe of war diſturb 
His parting ſoul. | 
Arta. I take thee at thy word: 
Let his remains of life be peace betwixt us, 
And after that let all our time be war. 
Remember when we meet, ſince one muſt fall, 
Who conquers and furvives, ſurvives to empire. 

[ Exeunt ſeverally, Queen and Artab. Artax. Mem. 
| [ cum ſuts, 
Mir. Moſt fortunate event! which gives us more 
Than ev'n our wiſhes could have aſk'd. This truce 

Gives lucky opportunity for thinking; | 
T will lull theſe thoughtleſs heroes to ſecurity. 
Mag. "I'W approaching feſtival will more confirm it: 

Of all thoſe ſacred times which heretofore 
Religion has diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
And to the ſervice of the Gods devoted, 
This has been ſtill moſt venerable held. 
Among the vulgar, toil and labour ceaſes, 
With chaplets crown'd they dance to the ſhrill pipe, 
And in their ſongs invoke thoſe milder deities, 
That ſoften anxious life with peace and pleaſure; 
Slaves are enfranchis'd, and inveterate foes 
Forget, or at the leaſt ſuſpend their hate, 
And meet like friends. Pernicious diſcord ſeems 
Out- rooted from our more than iron age: 
The Gods are worſhip'd with unuſual reverence, 
Since none, not ev'n our Kings, approach their temp'es 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, 
But ſacrifice unarm'd. 

- Mir. A lucky thought 
Is in my mind at once compleatly form'd. 
Like Grecian Pallas in the head of oe. 
When Memnon, Artaxerxes, and their friends, 
Shall, in obedience to the holy rites, 
'To-morrow at the altars bow unarm'd, 
Orchanes with a party of the guards, 
Who in my palace ſhall 82 night be plac'd, 
4 


May 
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May at that private door which opens into 
The temple, ruſh at once, and ſeize 'em all. 
'The heads once ſafe, the mean and heartleſs crowd 
Wich eaſe may be diſpers'd. 

_ Mag. What you propoſe 
Wears a ſucceſsful face, were it as innocent: 
An act of {uch outrageous profanation, 
May ſhock the thoughts ev'n of our cloſeft friends, 
And make 'em ſtart from an abhorr'd alliance, 
That draws the vengeance of the Gods upon 'em. 

Mir. Art thou the firſt to ſtart a doubt like that ? 

Art thou (who doſt inſpire their oracles, 

And teach em to deceiv tie eaſy crowd 

Tn doubtful phraſe) afraid of thy own Gods ? 
In every change they were on thy ſide ſtill, 
And ſure they will not leave thee now for trifles. 
The Gods ſhall certainly befriend our cauſe, 

At leaſt not be our foes, nor will they leave 
'Their happy ſeats (where free from care and pain, 
Bleſs'd of themſelves alone, of man regardleſs, 
They loll ſerene in everlaſting eaſe) 

To mind the trivial buſineſs of our world. 

Mag. But more I fear the ſuperſtitious vulgar, 
Who tho' unknowing what religion means, 

Yet nothing moves em more than zealous rage 
For its defence, when they believe it violated. 

Mir. I was to blame to tax the prieſt with ſcruples,, 
Or think his care of intereſt was his. conſcience. [ Aſide. 
My caution ſhall obviate all thy fears; 

We wil give out that they themſelves deſign'd 

To fire the temple, and then kill the Ling: 

No matter, tho? it ſeem'd not very probable ;. 
More monſtrous tales have oft amuſed the vulgar. 

Mag. I yield to your direction; and to ftrengthen 
The enterprize, will ſecretly diſpoſe 
A party of my own within the temple, 

To join with yours. 

Mir. Itjoys my heart to think 
That I ſhall glut my vengeance on this Memnon; 
That I ſhall ſee him ſtrive in vain, and curſe 
The happy fraud that caught him. Like a lion, 
Who long has reign'd the terror of the woods, 
And dar'd the boldeſt huntſmen to the combat; 
Till catch'd at length within ſome hidden ſnare, 

| With 
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With foaming j jaws he bites the toils that hold him, 
And roars, and rolls his fiery eyes in vain, 
While the ſurrounding ſwains at pleaſure wound him, 
And make his death their ſport: | 
Thus wit ſtill gets the maſtery over courage. 
Long time unmatch'd in war the hero ſhone, 
And mighty fame in fields of battle won; 
Till one fine project of the ſtateſman's brain, bo 
Bereaves him of the ſpoils his arms did gain, 
And renders all his boaſted proweſs Van. 

[ Exeunt 


End of the Second Act. 
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SC ENE, 4 Garden I BOK to Mirza s Palace. 


Cleone is diſcovered lying on a' bauk of forvers, Buliza 
ö ai tending. 


SON G. 
U PO N a ſhady bank reposꝰ d, 


Philanthe, amorous,. young and fair s 
Sighiag to the groves dijclos'd 
The ftory of her care. 
The vocal groves give ſome relief, 
White they her notes return ; 
The waters murmur 0 er her grief, 
And Echo ſeems to mourn. 
A fewain that heard the yg complatis; 
In pity of the fair, 
= Thus kindly ftrove ts cure her pain, 
And eaje her mind of care. 2 
*Tes juft that love ſhould give you reſt, 
Fron love your torments came ; 
Tale that warm cordial to pour bre up 
Aud meet a kinder flame, 
How wretched muſt the woman prove, 
( Beware, fair nymph, beware ) 
72 Hefe fhily ſcorns another's lowe, 
4nd courts ber own de, pair & 


C 5, | Ce. 


| 
& 
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Cle. Oh love! Thou bane of an unhappy maid ! 
Sill art thou buſy at my panting; heart? 
Still doſt thou melt my ſoul with thy ſoft images, 
And make my ruin pleaſing ? Fondly I try, 
By gales of ſighs and floods of ſtreaming tears, 
To vent my ſorrows, and aſſwage my paſſions : 
Still freſh ſupplies renew th' exhauſted ſtores. 
Love reigns my tyrant, to himſelf alone 
He vindicates the empire of. my breaſt, 
Ard baniſhes all thoughts of joy for ever. | 

Bel. Why are you ſtill thus cruel to yourſelf ? 

Why do you feed and cheriſh the diſeaſe, 
That preys on your dear life? How can you hope 
To find a cure for love in ſolitude ? | 
Why rather chooſe you not to ſhine at court? 
And in a thouſand gay diverſions there, 
To loſe the memory of this wretched: paiſion? 

Cle. Alas, Belixn, thou haſt never known 
The fatal power of a reſiſtleſs love: ; 
Like that avenging guilt that haunts the impious.. - 


In vain we hope by flying to avoid it; 


In courts and temples it purſues us ſtill, 

And in the loudeſt clamours will be heard : 
It grows a part of us, lives in our blood, 
And every beating pulſe proclaims its force. 
Oh! think not then that I can ſhun myſelf ; 
The grave can only hide me from my ſorrows. 

Bel. Allow me then at leaſt to ſhare your griefs 5: 
Companions in misfortunes make em leſs ; | 
And I could ſuffer much to make you eaſy. 

Cle. Sit by me, gentle maid, and while I tell. 
A wretched tale of unregarded love, 

It thou in kind compaſſion of my woes, 

Shall figh or ſhed a tear for my miſhap, | 
My grateful eyes ſhall pay it back with intereſt. 
Help me to rail at my too eaſy heart, 


That raſhly entertained this fatal gueſt : 


And you, my eyes, why were you ſtill impatient 
Of any other ſight but Artaxerxes? 
Why did you make my woman's heart acquainted. 
With all the thouſand graces and perfections, 
That dreſs the lovely hero up for conqueſt ? _ 
Bel. Had you oppos'd the paſſion in its infancy, 5 
re 
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Ere time had given it ſtrength, it might have dy'd. 
Cle. That was the fatal error that undid me: 
My virgin thoughts, and unexperienc'd innocence, 
Found not the danger till it was too late. 
And tho' when firſt I ſaw the charming Prince, 
I felt a pleaſing motion at my heart, | 
Short breathing ſighs heav'd in my panting breaſt, 
The mounting blood fluſh'd in my owing face, 
And dy'd my cheeks with more than uſual bluſhes ; 
I thought him, ſure, the wonder of his kind, 
And wiſh'd my fate had given me ſuch a brother: 
Yet knew not that I lov'd, but thought that all, 
Like me, beheld and bleſs'd him for his excellence. 
Bel. Sure never hopeleſs maid was curs'd before 
With ſuch a wretched paſſion ; all the Gods 
Join to oppoſe your happineſs ; *tis ſaid | 
This day the Prince ſhall wed the fair Amefris. 
Cle. No, my Beliza, I have never known 
The pleaſing thoughts of hope : Certain deſpair 
Was born at once, and with my love increas'd. 
Bel. Think you the Prince has ere perceived your 
thoughts? 
Cle. Forbid it, all ye chaſter powers, that favour 
The modeſty and innocence of maids : os 
No, till my death, no other breaſt but thine 
Shall e' er participate the fatal ſecret. 
O could I think that he had ever known 
My lidden flame, ſhame and confuſion 
Would forcg my virgin foul to leave her manſion, 
And certain death enſue. 
Thou nam'f the fair Amęſtris, didſt thou not? 
Bel. Madam, I did. | 
Cle. J envy not her happineſs ; 
Tho? ſure few of our ſex are bleſs'd like her 
In ſuch a godlike Lord. „ 
Would J had been a man "OO 
With honour then I might have fought his friendſhip : 
Perhaps from long experience of my faith, | 
He might have lov'd me better than the reſt, 
Amidſt the dangers of the horrid war, - 
Still had I been the neareſt to his fide ; 
In courts and triumphs ſtill had ſhar'd his joys. 
Or when the ſportful chaſe had call'd us forth, 
| WS: Together 
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Together had we cheer'd our foaming ſteeds, 
Together preſs'd the ſavage ver the plain: 

And when o'er-labour'd with the pleaſing toil, 
Stretch'd on the verdant foil and ſtept together. 
But whither does my roving fancy wander? 
Theſe are the ſick dreams of fantatick love. 

So in the calenture the feaman fancies 

Green fields and flow'ry meadows on the ocean,. 
Till leaping in, the wretch is loſt for ever. 

Bel. Try but the common remedies of love, 
And let a fecond flame expel the firſt. = 

Cle. Impoſſible; as well thou may'ſt imagine, 
When thou complain'ſt of heat at ſcorching noon, 
Another ſun ſhall riſe to ſhine more kindly. 
Believe me, my Beliza, I am grown 
So fond of the deluſion that has charm'd me, 

J hate the officious hand that offers cure. 

Bel. Madam, Prince Artaban /! 

Cle. My cruel ftars! 
Do you then envy me my very ſolitude ? 
But death, the wretch's only remedy, 
Shall hide me from your hated light forever. 
Enter Artaban.. 
Art. Ah, lovely mourner! ſtill, ſtill wilt thou blaſt 
My eager love with unauſpicious tears? 
When at thy feet I kneel, and ſue for pity, 
Or juſtly of thy cold regards complain, 
Stilt wilt thou only anſwer me with ſighs? 

Cle. Alas! my Lord, what anſwer can I give? 
If ſtill Fentertain you with my grief, | 
Pity the temper of a wretched maid, 

By nature ſad, and born the child of ſorrow :. 
In vain you aſk for happineſs from me, 
Who wantit for myſelf. 

| Art. Can blooming youth, 
And virgin innocence, that knows not guilt. 
Know any caule for grief: | 

| Cie. Do but ſurvey: 
The miſerable ſtate of human kind, 
Where wretches are the general increaſe, 
And tell me if there be not cauſe for grief. 
Art. Such thoughts as theſe, my fair philoſopher, 
Inhabit wrinkled cheeks and hollow eyes; 
| | 3 
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The marks which years ſet on the wither'd ſage: 
The gentle goddeſs, nature, wiſely has 
Allotted other cares for youth and beauty. 
The God of love ſtands ready with his torch 
To light it at thy eyes, but ſtill in vain, 
For ere the flame can catch, 'tis drown'd in tears. 
Cle. Oh! name not love, the worſt of all misfortunes, 
The common ruin of my eaſy ſex, >. 
Which I have ſworn for ever to avoid, 
In memory of all thoſe hapleſs maids, 
That love has plung'd in unexampled woes. 
Art. Forbear to argue with that angel face, 
Againſt the paſſion thou wert form'd to raiſe. 
Alas! thy frozen heart has only known 
Love in reverſe, not taſted of its joys; 
The wiſhes, ſoft defires, and pleaſing pains, 
That center all in moſt extatic bliſs. 
Oh, lovely maid, miſpend no more that treaſure 
Of youth and charms, which laviſh nature gives; 
The Paphian goddeſs frowns at thy delay; 
By her fair ſelf, and by her fon ſhe ſwears, 
Thy beauties are devoted to her ſervice. 
Lo! now ſhe ſhoots her fires into my breaſt, 
She urges my deſires, and bids me ſeize thee, 
[Taking her hand and kiſſing it. 
And bear thee as a victim to her altar: 
Then offer up ten thouſand thouſand joys, 
As an amends for all thy former coldneſs. 
Cle. Forbear, my Lord; or I muſt ſwear to fly 
For ever from your ſight. | 8 
Art. Why doſt thou frown?. 
And damp the riſing joy within my breaſt? 
Art thou reſolv'd to force thy gentle nature, 
Compaſſionate to ail tne world beſide, 
And only to me cruel? Shall my vows, 
Thy father's iuterceſſion, al! be vain? 
Cle. Why do you urge my father's fatal power, 
To curſe you with a jad unlucky bride ?* 
Caſt round your eyes on our gay Eaſtern courts, 
Where ſmilling beauties, born to better fate, 
Give joy to the beholders: | 
There bleſs ſome happy Princeſs with your vows, 
And leave the poor Cleone to her ſorrows. 


— 
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Art. What Queens are thoſe, of moſt celeſtial form, 
Whoſe charms can drive thy image from my heart ? 
Oh were they caſt in nature's faireſt mold, 

Brighter than Cynthia's ſhining train of ſtars, 
Kind as the ſofteſt ſhe that ever claſp'd | 
Her lover, when the bridal-night was paſt ; 

I fwear I would prefer thee, O Cleone, 

With all thy ſcorn and cold indifference, 
Would chooſe to languiſh and to die for thee, 
Much rather than be bleſs'd, and live for them. 

Cle. Oh Prince! it is too much; nor am I worthy 
The honour of your paſſion, ſince tis fix*d 
By certain and unalterable fate, 

That I can never yield you a return: 


My thoughts are all to chaſte Diana vow'd, 


And I have ſworn to die her virgin votary. 
Art. Impoſſible! thou canſt not give away 


Mine and thy father's right, ev'n to the Gods: 


Diana will diſown th* unjuſt donation, 
Nor favour ſuch an injury to love, 
To every power Divine I will appeal, 
Nor ſhall thy beauty bribe em to be partial. 
Their altars now expect us: Come, fair ſaint, 
And if thou wilt abide their righteous doom, 
Their juſtice muſt decree my happineſs, 
Reward my ſufferings, and my flame approve, 
For they themſelves have felt the power of love. 

| [ Exeunt, 


_— 
212 


SCENE, The Temple of the Sun. 


Enter Artaxerxes, Ameſtris, and attendants. 
[ ſome way 
Arta. IS done! Tis done! Oh let me find 
To tell the mighty joy that fills my 
Leſt I grow mad with height of furious bliſs. | breaſt, 
The holy prieſt has ty'd the ſacred knot, 
And my Ameſtris now is all my own.” 
Oh thou ſoft charmer! thou excelling ſweetneſs ! 
Why art thou not traniported all like me? 
I ſwear thou doit not love thy Artaxerxes, 
If thou art calm in this excels of happineſs, 
| Amt. 
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Ame. Alas! my Lord, my panting heart yet trembles 
In vaſt ſuſpenſe between unruly joys 
And chilling fears. Somewhat methinks there is 
That checks my ſoul, and ſays I was too bold 
To quit the pleaſures of my virgin ftate, 
To barter *em-for cares and anxious love. 


Arta, Theſe are the fears which wait on every bride, 


And only ſerve for preludes to her joys; 

Short ſighs, and all thoſe motions of thy heart, 

Are nature's call, and kmdle warm deſires. 

Soon as the friendly goddeſs of the night 

Shall draw her veil of darkneſs ger thy bluſhes, 
Theſe little cold unneceſſary doubts 

Shall fly the circle of my folding arms: 

And when I preſs thee trembling to my boſom, - 
Thou ſhalt confeſs (if there be room for words, 

Or ev'n for thoughts) that all thoſe thoughts are bliſs. 

Ame. Yet furety mine are more than common fears : 
For, oh! my Prince, when my foreboding heart 
Surveys th' uncertain ſtate of human joys, 

How ſecretly the malice of our fate 

Unſeen purſues, and often blaſts our happineſs 
In full ſecurity; I juſtly dread, | 

Leſt death or parting, or ſome unſeen accident, 
Much worſe, if poffible, than each of theſe, 
Should curſe us more than ever we were bleſs'd, 

Arta. Doubt not the Gods, my fair, wheſe righteous. 
Shall favour and protect our virtuous loves. powes 
If ſtill thou apprehend'ſ approaching danger, 

Let us make haſte and ſnatch th' uncertain joy, 

While fate is in our power. 

Now let us ſtart, and give a looſe to love, 

Feaſt ev'ry ſenſe with moſt luxurious pleaſure, 

Improve our minutes, make *em more than years, 
Than ages, and ev'n hve the life of Gods: 

If after this, death or ill- fortune comes, 

It cannot myure us, fince we already 

Have liv'd and been before-hand with our fate. 

Ame. Oh! let me eaſe at once my tender heart, 
And tell my deareſt Lord my worſt of fears; 
There is an ill which more than death I dread : 
Should you, by time and long fruition-ſated, 
Grow faithleſs, and forget the loſt Ameſtris ; 

. | Forget 
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Forget that everlaſting truth you vow'd, 

Tho' ſure I ſhould not publicly complain, 

Nor to the Gods accuſe my perjur'd Prince, 
Yet my ſoft foul would ſink beneath the weight; 
I ſhould grow mad, and curſe my very being, 
And with I ne*er had been, or not been lov'd. 


[us, 


Arta. Doſt thou? when every happier ſtar ſhines for 


And with propitious influence gilds our fortune, 
Doſt thou invent fantaſtic forms of danger, 


And fright thy ſoul with things that are impoſſible? 


Now by the potent God of love, I ſwear, 
IL will have ample vengeance for thy doubts. 
My ſoft complaining Bir, ſhalt thou not pay me 


In joys too fierce for thought, for theſe ſufpicions? 


The bands which hold our love are knit by fate, 
Nor ſhall decaying time and nature looſe em. 
Beyond the limits of the filent grave, 

Love ſhall ſurvive, immortal as our beings : 
And when at once we climb yon azure ſkies, 
We will be ſhown to all the bleſs'd above, 

For the moſt conftant pair that e' er deſerv*d: 
To mingle with their ſtars. 

Ame. *Tis true, *tis true; 

Nor ought I to ſuipe& thee, O-my hero! 
The Gods have form'd thee for the neareſt pattern 
Of their own excellence ard perfect truth. | 
O let me ſink upon thy gentle boſom, 
And, bluſhing, tell how greatly I am bleſo'd. 
Forgive me, modeſty, if here I vow: 
That all the pleaſures of my virgin ſtate 
Were poor and trifling to the preſent rapture :: 
A gentle warmth.invades my glowing breaſt, 
And while I fondly gaze upon thy face, 

Ev'n thought is loſt in exquiſite delight. 


Aera. Oh thou delicious perf:& angel woman! 


Thou art tœo much for mortal ſenſe to bear: 

The vernal bloom and fragrancy of ſpices; 
Wafted by gentle winds, are not like thee. 

From thee, as from the Cyprian Queen of love, 
Ambrofial odors flow ; my every facuity 


Is charm'd by thee, and drinks immortal pleaſure. 


O glorious Ged of day, fly ſwiftly forward, 
And to thy ſiſter's rule reſign the world: 


Nor 
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Nor haſte to riſe again, but let the night 

Long bleſs me with her ſtay, that thy return 
At morn may find me happieſt of my kind.. 

| Enter Memnon. 

My father! is there an increaſe of joy? 

What can ye give, ye Gods, to make it more? 

Mem. Ve bleflings of my age]. whom when I views 
The memory of former woes is loſt. 

Oh Prince! Well has this glorious day repay'd 
My youth and blood ſpent in 4r/aces? ſervice. 

Nor, had the Gods indulg*d my vaineſt wiſhes, 
Durſt I have aſk'd for ſuch a ſon as you are. 

But I am roughly bred, in words unknowing, 
Nor can I phraſe my ſpeech in apt expreſſion, 

To tell how much I love and honour you: 

Might I but hve to fight one battle for you, 

Tho? with my life I bought the victory, 

Tho? my old batter'd trunk were hew'd to pieces, 
And ſcatter'd o'er the field, yet ſhould I bleſs 

My fate, and think my years wound up with honour. 

Arta. Doubt not, my noble father, but ev'n yet 

A large remain of glory is behind. 

When civil diſcord ſhall be reconcil'd, 187 

And all the noiſe of faction huſh'd to peace, 
Rough Greece, alike in arts and arms ſevere, 

No more ſhall brand the Perſian name with ſoftneſs. 
Athens and Sparta wondring, ſhall behold us, 
Strict in our diſcipline, mad, patient 

Of war's ſtern toil, and dread our hoſtile virtue. 
"Thoſe ſtubborn commonwealths, that proudly dare: 
Diſdain the glorious Monarchs of the £af?, | 
Shall pay their homage to the throne of Cyrus. 

And when with laurels cover'd we return, 

My love ſhall meet, and ſmiling blefs our triumph, 
While at her feet I lay the fcepters of the world. 

Mem. Oh glorious theme ! By Heav'n it fires my 
And kindles yuuth again in my cold veins. lage, 
Arta. Ha! Mirza and tae Queen ! retire my fair; 
Ungentle hate and brawling lage thall not 
Diiturb the peace, to which t215 happy day 
Is doubly ſacred. Forward, to the altar. [ZEæeunt. 


Emer 
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Enter at the other door, Queen, Mirza, and at endants. 
Mir. All are diſpos'd, and fate but waits our orders 
For a deciding blow. | 
| Pye. Your caution was 
Both wiſe and faithful, not to truſt my ſon 
Too raſhly with a ſecret of this nature: 
The youth, tho? great of ſoul, and fond of glory, 
Yet leans to the fantaſtic rules of honour, | 
Would hefitate at ſuch an act as this, 
Tho? future empire ſhould depend upon it. | 
Mir. When time ſhall add experience to that 
knowledge, 
With which his early youth is richly fraught, 
He'll be convinc'd that only fools would loſe 
A crown for notionary principle. 
Honour is the unthinking ſoldier's boaſt, 
Whoſe dull head cannot reach thoſe finer arts, 
By which mankind is govern'd. 
Que. And yet it gives a luſtre to the great, 
And makes the crowd adore em. 
k | Mir. Your ſon ſhall reap 
The whole advantage, while we bear the guilt : 
You, Madam, when the facred hymns are finiſh'd, 


Muſt with the Prince retire ; our foes when ſeiz'd, 


Within the temple may be beſt ſecur'd, 
Till you diſpoſe their fate. 

Que. The rites attend us; | Solemn migſict is heard. 
This day my fon is Monarch of the Eaſt. 

Mir. Lend us, ye Gods, your temples but this day, 
You ſhall be paid with ages of devotion, 
And after this for ever undiſturb'd, | 
Brood o'er your ſmoaking altars. [ Exeunt. 


_—— — —_—— 


— — 


T hz Scene opening, ſhe us the altar of the Sun, Magas, 
and ſeveral other prieſis attending, Solemn muſic is 
heard: then enter on one fide Memnon, Artaxerxes, 
Ameſtris, and attendants; on the other fide the 
Queen, Mirza, Artaban, Cleone, Cleanthes, ard 
attendants : they all bow towards the altar, and then 
range themjelves on each fide of the ſtage, while the 


fellowing Hymn is perform'd in parts, and chorus by 
the prieſts. | | 
HYMN 
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NA. light, that doubly glads our ſphere, 
Glory and triumph of the year / 

Hail, feſtival, for ever bleft, 

By the adoring raviſh'd Faſt! 

Hail, Mithras, mighty Dezty / 

Far fire and air, and earth and ſea, 

From thee their origin derive, 

Motion and form from thee receive. 

hen matter yet unacted lay, 

No fooner thou infus'd"ft thy ray, 

But the dull maſs its power obey'd, 

But an harmonious world was made. 

Which ſtill, when thou withdraw'ſt thy beams , 

As undiftinguiſh'd Chaos ſeems ; 

For what are objects auithout fight? 

Or wifion when involy'd in night? 

Night is an univerſal grave, | 

Where things but doubtful beings hace, 

Till them thy beams illuminate, © 

And, as it avere, again create, 


Chorus, Cc. 


Hail, ſource of immaterial fire, 


That ne er began, can ne er expire; | 
Whoſe orb, with ſtreaming glories Freut. 
Daxæles the ken of human thaught 
All the dependant ſpheres above, 
By thy direction ſhine and move : 
All purer beings here below, 
From thy immediate eſſence flow, 
What is the foul of man, but light, 
Drawn down from thy tranſcendent height ? 
M hat but an intelleFual beam! 
A ſpark of thy immortal flame? 
For as thou ruliſt with gladſome rays 
The greater world, ſo this the leſs; 
And like thy own diffuſrve ſoul, 
Shoots life and vigor tro the whole. 
Since then from thee at firlt it came, 
To thee, tho? clagg d, it points its flame; 
And conſcious of ſuperior tirth, 
Deſpijes this unkingred earth, 
Chorus, Oc. 


Hail, 
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Hail, Oroſmades, pow'r divine / 

Permit us to approach thy ſhrine — 
Permit thy wotaries to raije 

T heir grateful voices to thy praiſe. ' 

T hou art the father of our Kings, 

The ſtem whence their high lineage ſprings ;, 
T he fow reign Lord that does maintain 
Their uncontrolPd and boundls/s reign. 

O then alſiſt thy dicopi ng jon, 

ho long has grac'd our Perſian throne 7 
O may he yet extend bis fway | 

We yet Arſaces' rule obey ! 

Let thy vitality ?mpart 

New ſpirits to his fainting heart; | 
Let him, like thee (from whom he ſprung ) 
Be ever active, ever young. 


Chor us, Df: _ 


When the mufick is ended, Memnon, Artaxerxes, c. 
Queen, Artaban, Tc. go of as they enter'd, ſewerally, 
only Mirza comes forward, and the ſcene ſhuts ; he looks 
aſter Ameſtris going out, and then ſpeaks. 

_ | [breaſt 2. 
Mir. What means this foreign warmth within my 

Is this a time for any thought but vengeance? _ 

That fatal beauty dazzles my weak ſenſe, | 

And blaſts the reſolution of my ſoul :. 

My eyes in contradiction to my purpoſe, 

Still bent to her, and drunk the poiſon in; 

While I ſtood ſtupid in ſuſpenſe of thought, 

And now like oil my flaming ſpirits blaze; 

My arteries, my heart, my brain is ſcortch'd, 

And I am all one fury. Feeble A za! 

Canſt thou give way to dotage, and become 

The jeſt of fools? No! 'tis impoſſible: 

Revenge ſhall rouze, and with her iron whips 

Laſh forth this lazy ague from my blood, 

This malady of girls. Remember, ſtateſman, 

Tay fate and fature fortunes now are forming, 

And ſummon all thy counſels to their aid, 

Ev'n thy whole ſoul. It wo*not be: Ameſtris 

Still riſes uppermoſt in all my thoughts, 

The maſter-piece of natùre. The boy God. 

| | Laughs 
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Laughs at my rage, and triumphs o'er my folly. 
[ 4 tumultuous noifs is heard, 
Ha! by the Gods *tis doing! Now, my ſtars, 
Be kind, and make me matter of my wiſh at once, 
Enter Magas. 
But ſee, the prieſt Why doſt thou ſtare and tremble ? 
Have we ſucceeded? fay; and eaſe my fears, 

Mag. My ſoul is pierc'd with horror! Every God 
Seems from his ſhrine to threaten us with vengeance. 
The temple reels, and all its pond*rous roof 
Nods at the profanation. 

Mir. Baſe and fearful ! 
How can thy wretched ſoul conceive ſuch monſters ? 
Canſt thou, who wouldſt be great, be ſuperſtitious ? 
But *tis the coward's vice. Say, are our enemies fecur'd ? 

Mag. They are; the Prince, old Menon, and his 
Are in Orchanes? Bande „ only T igranes [ daughter, 
With ſome of leſſer note are fled. 

Mir. No matter: 
Theſe are the rout, the reſt a lifeleſs maſs, 
Not worth our apprehenſion. 
Mag. Will you ſtay, 
To meet the furious thunder of their rage? 

Mir. I will: Thou may'ſt retire, and ſummon back 
Thy ſcatter'd ſpirits : Let not the crowd ſee 
Thy fears; *rwill make thee vile and cheap among 'em. 

Exil. 
Euter Artaxerxes, Memnon, and Ame ſtris, . 
Orchanes and Guards. 

Arta. Slave! Villain! Anſwer, ſay how haſt thau 

To do this inſolence? | [dar'd 
Orc. 1 know my orders, 

Which from the Queen my miſtreſs I receiv'd, 

Who will avow her own authority. 

Arta. Ha! from the Queen? She durſt not, 'tis im- 
Tis facrilege ! tis treaſon ! tis damnation ! ¶ poſſible 
Am I not Artaxerxes? Born to empire, 

The next degree to Gods. O thou bright ſun! 
That roll'ſt above, the object of our worſhip, 
Canſt thou behold, and not avenge thy race ? 
Thy injur'd race? If I could ought- admit | 
Unworthy of thy great original, 

Let me be doom” > to fall this villain's ſlave. 


If 
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If not, why am I made the ſcorn-of wretches 
So much below me, that they hardly ſhare 
The common privelege of kind; but are 
As beaſts to men | 
Mem, See where the maſter villain ſtands! Unmov'd 
And harden'd in impiety, he laughs 
At the fictitious juſtice of the Gods, 5 
And thinks their thunder has not wings to reach him. 
But know, the joy thy triumph brings is ſhort : 
My fate (if the Gods govern) or at leaſt, X 
My mind's beyond thy reach, and ſcorns thy malice. 
Mir. Dull valiant fool, thy ruin is the leaſt, 
The moſt ig noble triumph of my wit. 
Cleander”s blood aſks for ſubſtantial vengeance, . 
And when the thought that labours in my breaſt 
Appears in action, thou ſhalt know the cauſe 
Why I remain to view thy hated face, 
That blaſts me with its preſence ; thou ſhalt know it, 
And curſe thyſelf, curſe the iH-omen'd day 
That- gave thee birth; renouncing all the Gods, 
Thyſelf of them renounc'd, ſhalt fink to hell 
In buttereſt pangs, and mingle with the furies. 

Mem. Unhallow'd dog, thou ly'ſt! The utmoſt force 
Of all thy ftudy'd malice cannot move me: 
And if the Gods in trial of my virtue, 
Can yield my life up to thy hangman's mercy, 
Pl ſhew thee with what eaſe the brave and honeſt 
Can put off life, till thou ſhalt damn thy arts, 
Thy wretched arts, and impotence of malice. 

Mir. Reſt well aſſur d, thou ſhalt have cauſe to try 
Thy philoſophic force of paſſive virtue. 
Arta. O death to greatneſs ! Can we fall ſo low, 
To be the flaviſh objects of his mirth ? 
Shall my juſt rage and violated honour 
Play the buffoon, and miniſter to laughter? 
Down, down, my ſwelling heart, hide thy reſentments, 
Nor proſtitute the ruffled majeſty 
Of injur'd Princes to the gazing crowd: 
My face ſhall learn to cover the emotion 
My wounded ſoul endures. Ha! my Ameſtris ! 
My love ! my royal bride ! the ſpoiler, grief, 
Defaces every feature: like the deluge | 
That raz'd the beauties of the firſt creation: 

Jcannos 
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J cannot bear it: Villains, give me way. 

[ He breaks from the guards that hold him, and 

catches hold of Ameſtris. 
Oh.! let me hold thee in my throbbing boſom, 
And ftrive to hide thy ſorrows from my fight : 
J cannot ſee thy griefs; and yet I want 
The power to bring relief. 
| Ame. Ah! No, my Prince; 
There are no remedies for ills like ours; 
My helpleſs ſex by nature ſtands expos'd 
To all the wrongs and injuries of fortune; 
Defenceleſs in myſelf, you were my refuge, 
You are my Lord; to whom ſhould I complain, 
Since you cannot redreſs me ? Were you not 
The honour, joy, and ſafety of Ameſtris ? 
For you alone I liv'd, with you alone 
I could be happy; O my Artaxerxes / 
One influence guides our conſenting ſtars, 
And ſtill together we are bleſs or curs'd. 
Mir. With a malignant Joy my ears drink in 

Her each harmomoeus accent, every glance 
Goes to my heart, and ſtirs alternate motions 
Of heat and cold; a lazy pleaſure now 
Thrills all my vems, anon deſire grows hot, | 
And my old ſinews ſhrink before the lame. [ AAde. 


Arta. Go on, and charm me with thy angel's voice, 


Sooth and aſſwage the fury in my breaſt, 

That urges me to unbecoming paſſion : 

My rage grows cool amidſt thy ſoft complainings; 

And tho” thou talk*ſt of woes, of death, and ruin, 

*Tis Heaven to hear thee. ES % 
Ame. Since this is all our wretched conſolation, 

Let us indulge our grief, till by long uſe 

It grows habitual, and we loſe the pain. 

Here on the marble pavement will we fit, 

'Thy head upon my breaſt; and if remembrance 

Of cruel wrongs ſhall vex thy noble heart, 

The murmur of my fighs ſhall charm the tumult, 

And fate ſhall find us calm: Nor will the Gods, 

Who here inhabit and behold our ſufferings, 

Delay to end our woes in immortality [ Gods, 
Arta. Ha! ſay'ſt thou? Gods! Yes certain there are 

To whom my youth with reverence {till has bow'd, 

Whoſe 
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Whoſe care and providence are virtue's guard ; 
"Think then, my fair, they have not made us great, 
And like themſelves, for miſerable ends. 
Mir. Gods might behold her, and forget their wiſdom, 
| © a [Aſide. 
But I delay too long. Orchanes, lend thy ear. 
[ Mirza whiſpers Orchanes, and exit. 

Mem. My children! you were ſtill my joy and hap- 
Why am I made your curſe? This hated head, | pineſs: 
To death devoted, has involv'd your innocence 
In my deſtruction. | 

Guards lay hold on Artaxerxes and Ameſtris. 
Ame. Alas! my father! 
Arta. Barbarous dogs! What mean you ? 
Orc. Convey the lady to Lord Mirza's Palace, 
Tis the Queen's will-ſhe ſhall be there confin'd. 

Arta. Thou canſt not mean ſo damn'd a villany ! ' 
Thou dar*ft not, ſhalt not part us: Fate cannot do it. 

Mem. Curſed old-age! why have I liv'd to ſee this 

Orc. Force 'em aſunder. | ['em 

Arta. Hew off my limbs, ye dogs! I will not looſe 
Oh devils! death and furies! my wife! my lov'd 

Ameſtris 

Ame. My Lord! my huſband ! 
Orchanes and one party of the guards force Artaxerxes 

and Memnon off one way, and the other party bears 

Ameſtris azother. | 

| Re-enter Mirza, RE, 

Mir. This was moſt noble miſchief! it ſtung home, 
Twas luxury of vengeance—'twas not ill | 
'To keep aloof : theſe boiſterous beaſts have paws, 

And might have ſcratch'd: The wiſe ſhould not allow 
A poſſibility to fortune's malice. | 
Now to the reſt; this Prince, this huſband, dies: 
To- morrow's dawn brings his and Memnon's fate. 
This night let 'em deſpair, and ban, and rage, 
And to the wooden deities within 
Tell frantic tales: my hours ſhall paſs more pleaſingly 
If love (which yet I know not) can give pleaſure. 
Love! what is love? the paſſion of a boy, 
That ſpends his time in lazineſs and ſonnets: 
. Luft is the appetite of man; and ſhall 

Be ſated, till it loath the cloying banquet, 


The 
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The wiſe are privileg'd by human frailty 

To taſte theſe pleaſures, but not dwell upon em; 
'They marr — dull the faculty of thinking: 

One night J ſafely may indulge in riot, 

*T'is politic lewdneſs, and aſſiſts my vengeance; 

I will grow young, and ſurfeit on her charms, 

Her luſcious ſweets; then rifing from her arms, 

The nauſeous, momentary joy forget, | 

And be myſelf again; again be wiſe and great. [ Ex. 


e 
SCENE, The Palace. 
Enter Artaban and Cleanthes. 


e IS baſe and impious! Where are the ties 
Shall keep mankind in order, if religion 
And public faith be violated ? *Tis an injury 
'Thatbeards both Gods and men, and dares their juſtice. 
Cle. The fearful crowd already take th' alarm, 
Break off their ſolemn ſports, their ſongs and dances, 
And wildly in tumultuous concert join; 
Miſchif and danger fit in ev'ry face, 
And whule they dread the anger of the Gods, 
The wiſe, who know th' effects of popular fury, 
From them expect that vengeance which they fear. 
Art. The ſacred power of majeſty, which ſhould 
Forbid, owns and protects the violence. | 
It muſt not, ſhall not be: Who ſteals a crown 
By arts like theſe, wears it unworthily. 
Cle. The Queen, your mother, fir, ſhe will expect 
You ſhould approve that act her power has done. 
Art. I'll meet her as I ought, and ſhow myſelf 
Worthy the noble rivalſhip of empire. 
Enter the Queen, Mirza, and attendants. 
Que. My ſon, I come to joy you of a crown 
And glory certain now ; your fate at length 
Has maſter'd that malignant influence 
With which it ſtruggled long: You are a King, 
The greateſt that our Zaftern world beholds ; 
And tho? my widow'd bed be cauſe for grief, 
Yet for thy ſake; my ſon, I joy to ſay, 
Arfaces 1s no more. 
Vo L. * D Art s 
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Art. Twere vain and fooliſh 


To mourn his death with ceremonious ſorrow ; 


For tho? he died the greateſt of our race, 

Yet ſince decaying age had ſunk him low, 

And all the native majeſty was loſt, 

*'T'was t:me the ſoul ſhould ſeek for rr 
And leave the weary body to enjoy 

An honourable reſt from care and ſickneſs: 
Peace to his aſhes, and eternal fame 

Dwell with his memory; while we who live 
Look back with emulation on his greatneſs, 
And with labourious ſteps ſtrive to aſcend __ 


That height where once he fat. 


| Aue. Thou halt already 

Attain'd the lofty ſummit of his glory; Ft 
His throne expects thee but to fit and fill it. ¶ ſubjects 

Art. No, madam, when the Gods chooſe worthy 
On whom to place ſuch greatneſs, they ſurround 
The glorious prize with toil and thorny danger, 
And bid the man who would be great, dare "greatly. 
Be it for dull elder brothers to poſſeſs 
Without pep - mine's a nobler claim, 


| Nor will J taſte the Godlike joys of power, 


Till men and Gods with juſtice ſhall confets 
Tis barely the reward of what I merit. 

Que, What means my ſon ? 

Art. To wreſtle for 3 crown. 

Que. With what fantaſtic ſhadow wouldft thou ſtrive? 
The havghty rival of thy hopes is fall'n 
He lives indeed, but 'tis to grace thy wh, 
And bow before thee; then be ſwept away 
Like the remembrance of an idle dream, | 
Which tho? of yeſternight, is now forgotten. 

Art. It grieves me much to ſay, my royal mother, 
I cannot take a crown upon theſe terms, 
Tho? even from your hands: The confcious virtue 
That witneſſes within my breaſt for glory, 
Points me to greatneſs by the paths of honour, 
And urges me to do as a King ought, 
That would not wear his purple as the gift 
Of impious treachery and baſe deceit, 

Due. Amazement turns my ſenſes! Or I dream ! 
For ſure thou canſt not mean ſo poor a folly. | 

Haſt 
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Haſt thou been bred in the wiſe arts of empire? 
Been early taught to know the worth of power? 
And wouldſt thou loſe the golden opportunity 
With which thy fortune courts thee, for a notion? 
An empty found of virtue? A dry maxim, 
Which pedants have devis'd for boys to canvas? 
Can my ſon think ſo meanly ? Go, ſet free 
(Since honour bids) this lordly elder brother, 
Bow like a ſlave before him, wait his pleaſures, 
And live dependant on his ſcanty penſion ; 

He may reward thy ſervile loyalty, 

And make thee ruler of ſome petty province, 

In recompence of royalty giv'n up. 

Art. No; (tho? I mutt confeſs 1 would nat held AP 
Caught in a villain's ſnare, nor do a murder 
Unworthy of a hangman) yet to death 
I ſtill defy him as my mortal toe. 

And fince my father's fate diſſolves that truce, 
To which I ſtood engag'd, 'tis war again. 
Amiqdlſt the ſteely ſquadrons will I ſeek 

This hayghty brother, by his friends ſurrounded, 
And back'd with all th' advarta ge of his birth ; 
Then bravely prove upon him with my ſword, 
He falſly brands me for a bockiſh coward, 

That nature's error only gave lum preterence, 
Since fate meant me the King. 

Que. A motner's care is watchful for thy ſafety, 

Elſe wert thou loit, thou honourable foo! ; 

Long might'ſt thou vainly hunt in bloody fields 

For that advantage which thy willing fortune | 

Now reaches to thy hands: In battles with 4 

Uncertain wings the wavering goddefs flies. 

And oft with partial hand beſtows her favour 

On fools and thick-ſkull'd heroes; ſeize her nov, 

While ſhe is thine, or ſhe is loſt for ever. 

Art, No matter, let her fly ; the eagle virtue 5 

Shall ſoar beyond her, and command her fliglit: 

Fortune is not my miſtreſs, but my ſlave. 

Poſterity, that reads the name of Artaban 

In the records of empire, ſhall not bluſh 

To think I plotted with a knaviſh prieſt, 

The ſcandal of his venerable function, 2 I, 


And mark of the Gods — to betray 
— 5 2 | 


A Prince 
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A Prince my enemy ; as if being conſcious 

Of leſſer worth, and of unequal courage, 

J durſt not fairly ſtrive with him for greatneſs. 

Let the abhorr'd and impious treachery 

Obſcurely die unknown to future ages; 

Or if our ſhame muſt be deliver'd down, 

By all the Kingly hopes that fire my ſoul, 

It ſhall not pals without a brand of puniſhment. _ 

Que. Tis wondrous well! Young man, you King it 
You mean to be renown'd for early juſtice, [rarely.! 

And mark your oſtentatious love of virtue, 5 

Ev*n in their bloods who lift you up to power: 

Perhaps we too ourſelf muſt be arraign'd 

Before your puny bar, and feel your ax; 

T will be a noble ſubject for your praiſe, 

And yield much matter to declaiming flatterers. 

Art. Vou, madam, are my mother, nature blinds me, 
And bids me ſee no faults in her that bore me; 

Thoſe other ſlaves that dare 
f Dye, May be immortal, 

For ought that thou canſt do to cauſe their fate. 

Is not thy power the creature of my favour, 

Which in precarious wife on me depending, 

Exiits by my concurrence to its being ? 

Mittaken youth ! whoſe giddy brain ambition 

Has, like the fume of drunken vapors, turn“; 

Think'ſt thou that I, whoſe ſoul was form'd for ſway, 

Would lay the golden reins of empire down ? 

Or truſt *em to the guidance of a boy, 

Who ſhall diſpoſe of me, or thoſe that ſerve me, 

According to the dictates of old morals, 

His bearded tutor gleans from muſty authors * 

Art. Nay then, *tis time I ſhould exert myſelf; 
And tho? you gave me birth, yet from the Gods 
(Who made my father be as he was, royal, 

And ſtampt the mark of greatneſs on my ſoul) 
I claim my right to empire: may I fall 
Vile and forgotten, if I ever own 
Any ſuperior being but thoſe Gods. 

Que. Thou rav'ſt, and haſt forgot me. 

| Art. No, you are 

My mother, and a woman, form'd to obey ; 
On that condition all the ſex's privileges 


Are 
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Are founded: the creating hand has mix'd 
Softneſs and beauty in your compoſition, 

To charm and bend the mind of man, impatient 
Of the 1gnoble pleaſure; you were made for 
The weakneſs and neceſſities ot nature: 

IIl are your feeble fouls for greatneſs ſuited; 
Deſire of government is monſtrous in you. 

Que. Thou mighty goddeſs, nature ! doſt thou hear 

This rebel ſon? this inſolent upbraider, 

Still fondly nurs'd in my indulgent boſom ? 

To build whoſe future greatneſs to the ſkies, 

My anx1ous foul has labour'd more than when 

J felt a mother's ſorrow for his birth: 

Ungrateful boy! | | 
Know, fool! that vaunt'ſt thyſelf upon thy manhocd, 
The greateſt he that rougher kind e'er had, 

Muſt have confeſs'd woman's ſuperior wit, 

And own'd our ſex's juſt prerogative. 

Did not a mother's fondneſs plead hard for thee, 

Thy head ſhould pay the forfeit of thy infolence 
For know, young King, that I am fate in Per/a, 
And life and death depend upon my pleafure. 

Art, The world would be well govern'd, ſhould the 
Depute their providence to women's care, [ Gods 
And truſt them with the fate of Kings and empires. 

Due, Vet thou art ſafe. Away, nor tempt me further, 
The patience ev'n of Gods themſelves has limits, 

Tho' they with long forbearance view man's folly, 
Vet if thou ſtill perſiſts to dare my power, 

Like them I may be urg'd to looſe my vengeance, 
And tho? thou wert my creature, ſtrike thee dead. 

Mir. Beſeech you, fir, retire ; the Queen, your mo- 
Labours with Wiſeſt forefight for your good, [ ther, 
And is incens'd to ſee you thwart that purpoſe. 

Art. What is the good of gr-atneſs, but the power? 
Madam, I leave you; my own innate virtue | 
Arms me agauft your rage, unjuſt and impotent: 
Wait but the great ſucceis my ſou! divines, 

And you will own your little jugghng arts 
Have only ferv'd to obſtruct a while my glory, 
And fkreen this elder brother from my conqueſt, 
[Za eunt Artaban and Cleanthes. 
Aue. Some envious pow'r above, ſome hoſtile Demon, 
1 Works 
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Works underhand againft my ſtronger genius, 
And countermines me- with domeſtic jars. 
Malicious chance! When all abroad was ſafe, 
To ftart an unſeen danger from myſelf! 

Mirza, didſt not thou mark the haughty boy? 
With what aſſuming pride he own'd his daring, 
And claim'd ſuperiority of power ? 

Oh can I live and bear to be controll'd ? 

'To ſhare the pleaſure of ſupreme command 
With him or any one? Oh Artemi/a / 

Didſt thou diſdain ſubjection to a huſband, 
The proudeſt title of that tyrant man, 

And canſt thou yield t'a boy, a ſon, by nature 
And grateful duty to obedience bound ? 

Mir. Madam, let me intreat you, by the Gods, 
To calm your juſt reſentments: meddling fortune, 
(Whoſe malice labours to perplex the wie) 

If not prevented, will unravel all 

'Thoſe finer arts, which we with care have wove. 
The Prince led on by this pernicious honour, 
May {et the pris'ners free; think, if that happen, 
To what a ſhock of fate we ſtand expos'd. 

Que. Tis true; this fooliſh honour ruins all. 
Ruliculcus notion! as if ſelf- intereſt | 
Were not the firſt and nobleſt law of nature. 

Say then, wiſe Lord, and let thy ready wit, 
Still preſent to itſelf, avert this blow. 

Mir. One method, tho? ungentle, yet remains. 

To remedy the fears this ill produces; 

This inſtant let a guard confine the Prince, 

Fre he can gain the means t' effect that miſchief 
He meditates againſt himſelf and us: 

To- morrow, early as the morning dawns, 

The priſoners all ſhall die; that once diſpatch'd, 
This raging fit of honour will relax, 

And give him leiſure to conitder cooly 

Th' advantage of his fortune. 

Que. You have reaſon ;. 

And tho? I fear his haughty temper will | 
But badly brook confinement, he muſt learn 

'To bear it as he can; perhaps *twill bend him, 
And make his youth more x he to my will. 

Mir. Your orders cannot be diſpatch'd too ſoon, 
Each minute of the flying hours is precious. 
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Que. The eunuch Bagoas, let him attend us, 
He thall receive inſtructions on the inſtant. 
[ Exeunt. 


- Es 


SCENE, Mirza's Palace. 


Enter Cleone in a man's Halit, avith a dark-lanthern, 


Beliza following. 
Pity, 
Cle. XE gentle powers, who view our cares win 


Lend your compaſſion to the poor 4 j/3ri5. 

Oh my Beliza! was not thy foul wounded, 
To hear (when now we paſt by her apartment) 
The piercing accents of her loud complainings ? 
By Heav'n, my aking heart bleeds for her ſufferings. 

Bel. Tis ſure ſhe feels the bittereſt pangs of woe 
And were not all my thoughts to you devoted, 
Her grief would deeply fink into my ſoul. 
Why will you tempt alone ten thouſand dangers ? 
Your father's and the iurious Queen's reſentment ? 
The cruel guards, and all thoſe fatal accidents, 
Which in the horror. of this dreadful night 
Might ſhake the reſolution of a man? 
Cle. Pritheg no more; thou know'ſt I am reſolv'd, 
And all thy kind advice is urg'd in vain; 
Thy fond miſtaking fears preſent the danger 
More dreadful than it is: This maſter-key / 
Admits me thro? that paſſage to the temple, 
By which the guards, who ſeiz'd th* unhappy Prince 
This morning enter'd; that of all the reſt 
Is only leit unguarded, and from thence, 
Aſſiited by the friendly veil of night, 
We may conduct him thro' my father's palace 
In fafety to the ſtreet; there undiſtinguiſh'd 
Amongit the buſy diſcontented crowd, 
That warm in murmuring heaps, he may retire; 
Nor ſhall my father or the Queen e'er know 
The pious fraud my love was guilty of. 

Bel. Let ſtill I fear — 
85 Cle. No more, retre and leave me; 
My drooping heart fits lignter than it's wont, 
Aud cheer fully preſages good ſucceſs. | 
D 4 Bel. 
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Bel. Where ſhall I wait you? 
HS Cle. At my own apartment.. 
Bel. The mighty Gods protect you. 
Cle. Softly: Retire. 
| [ Exit Beliza.. 

What noiſe was that? The creature of my fears. 
In vain, fond maid, wouldſt thou belye thy ſex, 
Thy coward foul confeſſes thee a woman, 
A fooliſh, raſh, fond woman. Where am I going? 
To ſave my godlike hero. Oh my heart! 
It pants and trembles ; ſure 'tis joy, not fear: 
The thought has giv'n me courage; I ſhall fave him, 
The darling of my eyes. What if I fail? 
Then death is in my reach, and ends my ſorrows. 

ny | [ Shewing a dagger. 
Why doſt thou ſhake, my hand; and fear to graſp 
This inſtrument of fate? If I ſucceed, 
Vet Artaxerxes will not live for me; 
And my deſpair will want thy friendly aid. 
Death ev'ry way ſhuts up my gloomy proſpect. 
If then there be that Lethe and Elyfrum, © 
Which prieſts and poets tell, to that dark ſtream 
My foul, of life impatient, ſhall make haſt e. 
One healing draught my quiet ſhall reſtore, | 
And love forgotten ne/er diſturb me more. [Bxit... 


' SCENE, 4 Night Scene of the Temple of the Sun. 
Enter Artaxerxes and Memnon. | 


Aria. C TILL, 'tis in vain! this idle rage is vain : 
And yet, my ſwelling paſſion will have 
And rend my labouring breaſt till they find vent. [way ; 
Was it for this, ye cruel Gods, you made me 
Great like yourſelves, and as a King to be 
' Your ſacred image? Was it but for this? 
To be cut down, and mangled by vile hands, 
Like the falſe obje& of miſtaken worſhip ? 
Why rather was I not a peafant ſlave, 
Bred from my birth a drudge to your creation, 
And to my deſtin'd load inur'd betimes ? 


Mem. The malice of our fate were not compleat, 
Had 
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Had we not been by juſt degrees ro happineſs 

Rais'd, only to be plung'd the deeper down 

In an abyis of wo-s. Early ſucceſs 

Met and attended all my youthful wars ; 

And when I ruſh'd amidſt the dreadſul battle, 

The weaker gexzz of our ancient Monarchs 

Shrunk from the force of a ſuperior fate; 

O'er-match'd they fell, and by my ſword were ſwept - 

Like common beings from the glorious field. | 

Then was the day of joyous triumph, then, 

My foul was lifted high, ev'n to the ſtars. 

But now ——what am I now ? O damn'd reverſe of 
fortune 

Now, when my age would be indulged in eaſe, 

And joy in pleaſure of my former fame, 

Now 1 am curs'd ; held at a villains mercy, 

My foes deriſion, and tne ſcorn of cowards. 

Arta. Oh torture of my ſoul ! damn'd racking 
Am not I too reſerv'd for ſervile vaſſalage? [thought ! 
To be the ſubje& of a boy's command ? 

A boy by nature ſet beneath my ſway, 

And born to be my flave ! ſhall he triumph, 
And bid me live or die? ſhall he diſpoſe 

His beardleſs viſage to a ſcornful ſmile, 

And tell me that his pleaſure is my fate? 

No: my diſdainful ſoul ſhall ſtruggle out, 

And ſtart at once from its diſkonour'd manſion, 

Mem. Oh royal thought ! Nor ſhall they keep back 
Altho? its common means be not in reach. [ death, 
Shall my old ſoldier's outſide rough and hardy, 

Scarr'd o'er with many an honourable mark, 
Be cag'd for public ſcorn? Shall a dog tell me, 
Thus didſt thou once, and now thou art my ſlave; 
My foot ſhall ſpurn thee, tread upon thy neck, 
And trample in the duſt thy ſilver hairs ? 
Shall 1 not rather choak, hold in my breath, 
Or ſmear ſome wall or pillar with my brains? 
Arte Rage, or ſome God ſhall ſave us from diſhonour, 
Bat, Oh my father! Can we take our flight, 
Tho to the ſtars, and leave my love behind? 
Where is ſhe now ? Where is my Queen, my bride, 
My charmer, my Ameftr:: ? 1 
: Mem. Speak not of her. 
| MS | Arta. 
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Arta, Not ſpeak ? 
Mem. Nor think of her, if poſſible. 
Arta. Was ſhe not ſnatch'd, torn from my helpleſs: 
arms,. 8 
Whilſt every God look'd on, and faw the wrong, 
Heard her loud cries, which vainiy ftrove to rouze 
Their flow and ready vengeance ? Was ſhe not 
Forc'd from my panting boſom (yet I live) 
Ev'n on our bridal day? Then, when our flames 
Were kindly join'd, and made but one defire ? 
Then, when ſhe figh'd and gaz'd, and bluſh'd and. 
"> 60A ?. $ 
When every touch, when every joy grew fiercer, 
And thoſe that were behind were more than mortal ? 
To loſe her then! Oh! 
And yet you bid me think of her no more. 
Mem. I do; for the bare mention turns my brain, 
And even now I border upon madneſs ; 
So dreadful is the very apprehenſion 
Of what may be. 
Aria, Can we make thought go back? 
Will it not turn again, cleave to our breaſts, 
And urge remembrance till it ſting us home? 
Ha ! Now the ghaſtly ſcene is fox before me; 
And as thou ſaidſt it runs me to diſtraction: 
Behold her beauties, form'd for Kings to ſerve, 
Held vile, treated like an abject ſlay> ! 
Helpleſs amidſt her cruel fozs ſhe ſtands, 
Inſuicing Artemiſa mocks her tears, 
And bids her call the Gods and me in vain. 
Mem. Would that were all. 
Arta. Ha! whither wouldſt thou drive me? 
Mem. Did you like me cenfid-r that dog Mira, 
*Eariy to hell devoted, and the furies, 
Born, nurs'd, and bred a villain, you would fear 
The worſt effects his malice could expreſs 
On virtue which he hates, when in his power. 
Aria. What is the wortt ? 
Mem. What my old falt'ring tongue 
Trembles to utter; goatiili luſt and rape. 
Arta. Ha | Raps? ! if there are Gods, it is im- 


poſſible. 
1 Mem, 
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Mem. Oh! dreadful image for a father's thought! 

To have his only child, her ſex's boaſt, 

The joy of fichi, hnd comfort of his age, 

Drage'd by a "villain ſlave, his ruthleſs hand 
Wound in her hair, to ſome remote dark cell, 

A ſcene for horror fit, there to be blotted 

By his foul luſt, till appetite be gorg'd. 

Let me grow ſavage firſt, let this old hand 

That oft has bleſs'd her, in her blood be drench'd; 
Let me behold her dead, dead at my foot, 

To ſpare a fatier's greater ſhame and ſorrow. 

Arta, A father ! What's a father's plague to mine; 

A huſband and a lover; if it can be, 

If tnere is ſuch a hoarded curſe in tore, 

Transfix. me now, ye Gods, now let your thunder 
Fall on my head, and ſtrike me to the centre, 

Leſt if I ſhould {urvive my ruin*d honour 
And injur'd love, 1 ſhould ev'n curſe your Godheads, 
Run banning and blaſpheming thro? the world, 

And with my execrations flight your worſhippers 
From kneeling at your altars. 

Enter Cleone, with a dark lanthorn and tey. 


Cle. This way the echoing accents ſeem to come: 
Sure 'tis the wretched Prince! Oh can 75 hear him, 
And yet refuſe to lend your aid, ye Gods ? 

Arta. This gloom of horrid night ſuits well my ſoul, 
Love, ſorrow, conſcious worth, and indignation, 

Stir mad confuſion in my lab'ring breat 
And Jam all o'er chaos, 


Ce Is this, alas ! 
The ſtate of Ata xardes, Por Aa's heir; 
Not one poor lamp to cheer the diſinal ſhade - 
Of this huge. holy dungeon! Slaves, murderers, 
Villains that -crofles wait for, are not us'd thus : 
Fl fhew myleif. 
[ She turns the lig 15 and com?s Ferward, 
Mem. Ha! whence this gleam of light r 
Arta. Fate is at hand, lets haſte to bid it welcome, 
It briags an end of wretchedn-15. 
| | Cle. Speak lower; 
Jam a friend: long hve Prince Artaxeræes. 
Arta. What wreich art thou, that hail'ſt me with a cur 
Come from that clond that mufles v p thy face, 
| "8 
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Which known, imports you not. .I am a youth 


Thou giv'ſt me cauſe enquire : Are then the guards, 


And if thou haſt a dagger, ſhew ut boldly : 
We wiſh to die. ; 
Cle. Think better of my errand ; 

I bring you bleſſings, liberty, and life, 
And come the miniſter of happier fate. | 

| | [Turns the light on herſelf. 
Now down, my blood, down to my trembliug heart, 
Nor ſparkle in my viſage to betray me. [ 4/ide. 

Arta. Ha! as I live, a boy! a bluſhing boy 
Thou wert not form'd ſure for a murderer's office; 
Speak then, and tell me what and whence thou art. 

Cle. Oh ſeek not to unveil a trivial ſecret, 


Abandon'd to misfortune from my birth, 
And. never knew one cauſe to joy in life, 
But this that puts it in my power to ſave 
A Prince like Artaxerxes. Aſk no more, 
But follow thro? the mazes that I tread, 
Until you find your ſafety. 3 

| Arta, Thus forbidding, 


That when the day went down, with ſtricteſt watch 
Obſerv'd the temple gates, remov'd or fled ? 
Cle. They are not, but with numbers reinforc'd 
Keep every paſſage ; only one remains 
Thro' Mirza's palace, open to your flight. 
Mem. Ha! Mirza there's damnation in his name, 
Ruin, deceit, and treachery attend it; 
Can life, can liberty, or ſafety come 
From him ? or ought that has an intereft in him ? 
Rather, ſuſpect this feigning boy his inſtrument, 
To plunge us deeper yet, if poſſible, 
In mifery ; perhaps ſome happy accident, 
As yet to us unknown, preſerves us from 
The utmoſt malice of his hate while here, 
This ſets his wicked wit at work to draw us 
Forth from this holy place; much better be 
The pris'ners of the Gods, than wear his fetters. 
Cie. Unfortunate ſuſpicion! What ſhall I ſay 
To urge 'em to be ſafe, and yet preſerve | 
My wretched {elf unknown? | [ Aide. 
Arta. Surely that face | 
Was not deſign'd to hide diſſembled malice ; 
| Say, 
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Say, youth, art thou of Mirza's houſe (as ſure thou muſt, 

If thou pretend'ſ to lead us that way forth) 

And canſt thou be a friend to Artaxerxes, 

Whom that fell dog, that miniſter of devils, 

With moſt opprobrious injuries has loaded? 

Cle. Tho' I am his, yet ſure I never ſhar'd 

His hate. <— Shall I confeſs and own my thame ? 

Oh Heavens ! | Ala. 
Mem. Mark, th' unready traitor ſtammers; 

Half-bred and of the mungrel ſtrain of miſchief, 

He has not art enough to hide the cheat, 

His deep deſigning Lord had better plotted. 

Away ! thinks he ſo poorly of our wit, 

To gull us with a novice ? If our fate 

Ha's giv'n us up, and mark'd us for deſtruction, 

Tell him, we are reſolv'd to meet it here. -—-- 


Cle. Yet hear me, Prince, fince you ſuſpe& me ſent | f 
By Mirza to enſnare you, know I ſerve | + 
(Oh Gods! to what am I reduc'd!) [ {/de.] ——his 1 

daughter: 1 
Some God compaſſionate of your woes has ſtirr'd 
A woman's pity in her ſofter breaſt; 
And *tis from her I come to give you liberty. 
I beg you to believe me. [ She weeps, 

| Arta. See, he weeps? 

Mem, 'The waiting tears ſtood ready for command, 
And now they flow to varniſh the falſe tale. 

Arta. His daughter, ſay'ſt thou? I have ſeen the maid, 1 
Doſt thou ſerve her? And eould ſhe ſend thee to me? 1 


"Tis an unlikely riddle. | Ll. 

Mem. Perhaps 'tis meant, | 
That ſhe who ſhares his poiſonous. blood, ſhall ſhare 1 
The pleaſure of his vengeance, and inure 1 
The woman's hands — eyes to death and miſchief. 1 
But thou, her inſtrument, be gone, and ſay, 11 


The fate of Princes is not ſport for girls. 
Cle. Some envious power blaſts my pious purpoſe, 

And nought but death remains: O that by that 
I might perſuade him to believe and truſt me; 
And fly that fate which with the morning waits him ! 
EY F/7* 
I grieve, my Lord, to find your hard ſuſpicion 

Debars me from preſerving your dear life, 

(Which not your own AmecFRris withes more). 
bh 0 | 'To-morrow?'s 


8 * 
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To-morrow's dawn (Oh let ma, yet prevail) 
The cruel Queen reſolves ſhall be your laſt. 
3h fly! let me conjure you, fave yourſelf. 


May that moſt awful God that here is worſhipp'd 


Deprive me of his chearful beams for ever, 
Make me the wretched'ſt thing he ſęes while living, 
And after death the loweſt of the damn'd, 
If I have any thought but for your ſafety. 
Arta. No, I have found the malice of thy miſtreſs ; 
Since I reſus'd her love when the was proffer'd 
By her ambitious father for my bride, 
And on a worthier choice beſtow'd my heart, 
She vows revenge on me for {ligated beauty. 
Cle. My Lord, you do her moſt unmanly wrong, 


She owns the merit of the fair Ameftris, 


Nor ever durſt imagine ſhe deſerv'd you. 


Oh ! ſpare that thought, nor blot her virgin fame. 
In filence ſtill ſhe wonder'd at your virtues, 
Bleſs'd you, nor at her own ill fate repin'd ; 
This wounds her moſt, that you ſuſpect unkindly 
Tir” officious piety that would have ſav'd you. 
Careleſs of an offended father's rage, 
For you alone conceru'd, ſhe charg'd me guide you 
When midnight ſleep had clos'd obterving eyes, 
Safe thro? her father's palace with this key— 
And if I met with any that durit bar 
Your paſſage forth, ſhe bid me greet him thus 
Stab herjelF. 
Arta. | catching her as ſbe falls. | What hat thou 
done, raih boy? | 
Cle. Giv'n you the laſt, 
And only proof remain'd, that could. convince you 
I held your life muca dearer than my own, 
Mem. Horrid amazement chills my freezing veins ! 
Cie. Let me conjure you with my lateſt breath, 
Make haſte to ſeize the means that may preſerve you ; 
'This key, anudit the tumult of this night, 
| Giving the hey. 
Will open you a way thro' M:rza's palace. 
May every God afſſiſt and guard your flight: 
And oh ! when all your hopes of love and glory 
Are crown'd vith juſt ſucceſs, will you be good, 
And thinks with pity on the loſt Cleone ? 
Arta. 
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Art. Ten thouſand diſmal fancies crowd my thoughts. 
Oh! is it poſſible thou canſt be ſhe, 
Thou moſt unhappy fair- one? 
Cle. Spare my ſhame, 
Nor call the blood that flows to give me peace, 
Back to my dying cheeks. Can you forget 
Who was my father ? And remember only 
How much 1 wiſh'd I had deſerv'd your friendſhip ? 
Nay, let my tongue grow bold, and ſay, your love? 
But 'twas not in my fate. 
Arta. What ſhall I ſay, 
To witneſs how my grateful heart is touch'd ? 
But, oh! why wouldſt thou give this fatal inſtance ? 
Why haſt thou ſtain'd me with thy virgin blood? 
] ſwear, ſweet ſaint, for thee I could forgive 
The malice of thy father, tho? he ſeeks 
My life and crown ; thy goodneſs might atone 
Ev*n for a nation's ines look up, and live, 
And thou fhalt ftill be near me as my heart. 
Cle. Oh charming ſounds ! that gently lull my foul 
To ev erlaſting reſt ; I ſwear 'tis more, 
More joy to die thus bleſs'd, than to have liv'd 
A Monarch's bride ; may every bleſſing wait you 
In war and peace, ſtill may you be the greateſt, 
The favourite of the Gods, and joy of men 
1 faint — Oh! let me lean upon your arm — 
Arta. Hold up the light, my father: Ha! ſhe fivoons? 
The iron-hand of death is on her beauties, 
And ſee, like lilies nipp'd with froſt, they languiſh, 
Mem. Niy tough old ſoldier's heart melts at the f ght, 
And an unwonted pity moves my breaſt; 
III-fated maid ! too good for that damn'd race, 
From which thou drew'ſt thy being! Sure the Gods, 
Angry ere while, will be at length : appeas'd 
With this egregious vicum : let us tempt 'em 
Now while they ſeem to ſmile. 
Arta. A beam of hope 
Strikes thro? my ſoul, like the firſt infant light 
That glanc'd upon the chaos; if we reach 
The open city, fate may be ours again: 
But oh! whate'er ſucceſs or happineſs 
Attend my life, ſtill fair unhappy maid, 
Still ſhall thy memory be my grief and honour, 


On 
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On one fix'd day in each returning year, 

Cypreſs and myrtle for thy ſake I'll wear, 

Ev'n my Ameftris thy hard fate ſhall mourn, 

And with treih roſes crown thy virgin urn, 

Till in Zhyſium bleis'd, thy gentle ſhade 

Shall own my vows of ſorrow juſtly paid. [ Exeunt, 


en CI 


4A FV. 
SCENE, Mirza's Palace. 
Enter Mirza, Magas, and attendants with lights. 


Mir. HO! you o'er-rate the danger. 
| Mag. If I do, 
We err in the extremes, ſince you eſteem it 
As much too lightly ; think you then 'tis nothing, 
This horrid jar of tumult and confuſion ? | 
Heads white with years, and vers'd in long experience, 
Who yet remember all the different changes 
A rolling age produces, cannot call 
To mind one inftance dreadful as this night. 
Infernal diſcord hideons to behold, 
Hangs like its evil genius o'er the city, 
And ſends a ſnake to every vulgar breaſt. 
From ſeveral quarters the mad rabble ſwarm, 
Arm'd with the inſtruments of haſty rage, 
And in confus'd diſorderly array 
Moſt formidable march: their differing clamors, 
Together join'd, compoſe one deaf'ning ſound ; 
Arm! Arm! they cry, religion is no more, 
Our Gods are flighted, whom if we revenge not,, 
War, peſtilence, and famine will enfue, : 
And univerſal rum ſwallow all. 
Mir. A crew of mean unthinking heartleſs ſfaves, 
With eaſe ſtirr'd up to mutiny, and quell'd 
With the ſame cafe, with like expreſſions ſhew 
Their joy or anger, both are noiſe and tumult, 3 
And ſtill, when holidays make labour ceafe, 
They meet and ſhout: do theſe deſerve our fears? 
Mag. Moſt certainly they may; if we conſider 
Each circumſtance of peril that concurs ;; 


Tigrantss 
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T;gannes, with tae reſt that *ſcap'd the temple, 
Are mix'd among this herd, and urge the wrongs 
Which with the Gods their Prince and Memnon ſuffer. 
Mir. Nor need we fear ev'n that, ſafe in the aid 
And number of our friends, who treble theirs: 
For this mad rout that hum and ſwarm together, 
For want of ſomewhat to employ their folly, 
Indulge 'em in their fancy for religion. 
Thou and thy holy brotherhood of prieſts, 
Shall in proceſſion bear the ſacred fire, 
And all our golden Gods ; let their friends judge 
If ſtill they look not kindly as of old : _ 
"Tis a moſt apt amuſement for a crowd, 
'Fhey'll gaze and gather round the gaudy ſhew, 
And quite forget the thoughts of mutiny. 
A guard ſhall wait you. 
ag, Why go not you too with us ? 

They hold your wiſdom in moſt high regard, 
And will be greatly ſway*d by your perſuaſion ; 
Th? occaſion is well worth your care and preſence. 

Mir. Oh! you'll not need my aid: beſides, my friend, 
My hours this night are deftin'd to a taſk | 
Of more import, than are the fates of millions 
Such groveling ſouls as theirs. As yet the ſecret 
Is immature, nor worth your preſent knowledge: 
To-morroiv that and all my breaſt is yours. 
I muſt not, dare not truſt him with my weakneſs, 
”"I'will mark me for his ſcorn; 'tis yet ſome wiſdom, 
If we muſt needs be fools, to hide our folly. [ 4/2. 

Mag. He means the pris'ners death; let him engroſs 
The people's hate, monopolize damnation, | 
J will be ſafely ignorant of miſchief. [ AHede. 
Hereafter when your wiſdom ſhall think fit 
To ſhare thoſe thoughts, and truſt em with your friend, 
1 ſhall be pleas'd to know; this inſtant hour, 
My cares are all employ'd on my own province, 
Which haſtes me hence. | 


Mir, May all your Gods aflift you. 
| | [Exeurtr., 


SCENE, 
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SCENE, An Apartment in Mirza's Palace. 


Enter Ameſtris. 
| [ Gods ? 
Ame, \ ILL ye not hear, ye ever-gracious 
| (Since ſare you do not joy in our 
misfortunes, 
But only try the ſtrength of our frail virtue.) 
Are not my ſorrows full? can ought be added: 
My royal Lord, and father! yet dear names 
In which my all of haypuicis was ſumm'd, 
What have the miniutors of fate done with you? 
Are you not dead? Too fure ! That's pait a doubt; 
O Memnon Oh my Prince! My father! Oh my 
huſband ! | | 
Enter Mirza. 

Mir, Such Funo was (except alone thoſe tears) 
When, upon {4's tops ihe charm'd the God, 
That long had been a ranger to her bed; 

Made him forget the buſineſs of the world, 

Aud lay afile his providence, t' employ 

The waole divinity upon her beauty. 

Ard ſure *twas worth the while; had I been ove, 
So had I too been pleas'd to be deceiv'd 

Into immortal joys, O ceaſe thy tears 

Ame. Give em me back, or if the grave and thou 
Reſ.ure ro none, Oh join my fate to theirs! 

Saut us together in ſome ſilent vault, 
Where J may fit and weep till death's kind hand 
Shall lay me gently by my Lord's dear ſide, 
And huth my forrows in eternal ſlumber. | 

Mir. In pity to your form aſſwage thoſe tears. 
Sorrow is beauty's bane; nor let your breaſt 
Harbour a fear: I wage not war with fair- ones; 

But wiſh you would efface thoſe ugly thoughts, 

That live in your remembrance to perplex you; 

Let joy, the native of your ſoul, return, 

And love's gay God ſit ſmiling in your eyes, 

As erit ne did; I wiſh you wondrous well, 

And would jo fully recompence the loſs 

You fondly mourn, that when you count the gains, 

Yourſelf ſhould own your fortunes are well chang'd. 
Ame. Oh impious comforter ! talk'ſt thou of me 

When 
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When nature d:Qates only death and horror ? 
Is there a God can break the laws of fate, 
And give me back the precious lives I've loſt ? 
What nam'ſt thou recompence? Can ought atone 
For blood? A father's aud a hufband's blood? 
Such comfort brings the hungry midnight wolf, 
When having lai: the ſhepherd, ſmear'd with gore, 
He leaps amidſt the helpleſs bleating flock. 

Mir, Away with this perverſeneis of thy ſex, 
Taeſe fooliſh tears, theſe peeviſh ſighs and ſobbings; 
Look up, be gay, and chear me with thy beauties, 
And to thy with I will indulge thy fancy. 
Not all th? imagin'd {plerdor of the Gods 
Shall match thy pomp, ſublimely ſhalt thou ſhine, 
The boaſt and glory of our 4fan world; 
Nor ſhall! one ſhe of all thy tow'ring ſex 
Out-rival thee (thou lovely fair) 1n power. 
Oh think on power, on power and place ſupreme, 

Ame. There is but one, one only thing, to think on, 
My murder'd Lord, and his dark gaping grave, 
That waits unclos'd impatient of my coming. 

Mir. Oh liſten, gentle maid, while I impart 
A ſtory of ſuch ſoftneſs to thy ear, 
As (like the Halcyon brooding o'er the waves) 
May with its influence huſh thy ſtormy griefs. 

Ame, Be gone; and if thou bear'ſt one thought of pity 
In that hard breaſt, Oh leave me to myſelf, 
Nor by thy preſence, hideous to my foul, 
And horrid conſolation, ſtrive to add 
To my full woes, that ſwell'd without thy help, 
Already rife and bubble o'er the margin. 

Mir. What if 1 talk'd of love? 

| Ame, Of love? Oh monſter ! 

Mir. If love be monftrous, fo is this fair frame, 
This beautious world, this canopy, the ſky ; 
That ſparkling ſhines with gems of light innumerable 
And fo art thou and I, ſince love made all; 
Who kindly reconcil'd the jarring atoms 
In friendly league, and bid *em be a world. 
Frame not thy lovely mouth then to blaſpheme 
Thy great creator; thou art his, and made for 
His moſt peculiar ſervice; thy bright eyes, 
Thy moiſt red lip, thy riſing ſaowy boſom, 


Thy. 
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Thy every part was made to furniſh joy, 
Ev'n to a riotous exceſs of happineſs : 
Oh give me but to taſte thy bliſsful charms, 
And take my wealth, my honour, pow'r, take all, 
All, all for recompence. + 
Ame. Execrable wretch! - 
Thus, is it thus thou would aſſwage my ſorrows ? 
When thy inhuman bloody craelty, | 
Now with redoubling pangs cleaves my poor heart, 
Com'ſt thou beſpotted with the recent flaughter 
To proffer impious love? Accurled fiend ! 
Horror and grief ſhall turn me to a fury; 
Still with my echoing cries I will purſue thee, 
And halloo vengeance in thy guilty ears; 
Vengeance for murder! for my Prince's murder! 
And for my poor old father! Think not, villain, 
Who art the plague and ſcourge of human kind, 
That there is peace for thee, whilſt I run mad 
With raging ſorrow ; vengeance, vengeance waits thee, 
Great as my woes !-—My dear, dear Artaxerxes / 
Mir. I am not lucky at the gloſing art 
Of catching girls with words, but ' tis no matter, 
Force is a {ure reſort; and when at laſt 
Fierce as a tow'ring faulcon from her height, 
I ſtoop to ſtrike the prey, it is my own, IA ae. 
Obſtinate fool, how dar'ſt thou croſs my wiſhes ? 
Since the ſame hand that has aveng'd me well 
Upon my other foes, commands thy fate; 
Tho? mercy in compaſſion of thy beauty 
Reach out her hand to fave thee, yet if urg'd, 
Revenge may ſtill take place: think well on that. 
Ame. That, that js all the mercy which I afk : 
Indulge thy thirſty malice in my blood, 
And haſten me to peace. My woman's heart 
Shall gather all its little ſtock of courage 
To arm me for the blow. Tho? death be terrible, 
Ghaſtly and pale, yet I will joy to meet him; 
My better lite already is deſtroy'd, 
Imperte& now and wanting half myſelf, 
J wander here in vain, and want thy hand. 
To guide and re-nnite me to my Lord. 
Mir. Alas! thou haſt not read aright thy deſtiny, 
Matter of much import requires thy hfe, . * 


_ 
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And ſtill detains thee here: Come, I'll inftru thee, 
And put thee in the way of fate's deſign. 
| [ Laying hold on her. 
Ame. Unhand me, villain ! 
Mir. Nay, you muſt not ſtruggle, 
Nor frown, and look aſkew; fantaſtic ſex : 
That put men on the drudgery to force you 
To your own fatisfaQtion. 
; | Ame. Let me go, 
Abhorr'd, deteſted monſter | ſhall he brave you, 
You awful Gods? Shall not your lightning blaſt him? 
Mir. Ohno! Your Gods have pleaſures of their own; 
Some mortal beauty charms the wanton Jove, 
Within whoſe arms he revels, nor has leiſure 
To mind thy fookſh ſcreaming. 
Ame, Hear me now, ſweet Heaven! 
Save me, ye Gods! Oh ſave me! fave me! ſave me! 
Mir. Come, come along! you fee you ſtrive in vain. 
[ Striving with her. 
Ame. Is there no hope of aid from Gods or men? 
Oh let me turn to thee then, kneel to thee, 
And with my pray'rs and tears implore thy pity. 
Mir. Speak, for enchantment dwells upon thy tongue, 
And all the fluttring ſpirits in my blood 
Dance nimbly on to the celeſtial ſound. 
Ame. What hall I fay to move him to compaition ? 
Thus groveling, proſtrate thus upon the earth, 
Let me conjure you, ſpare my virgin honour, 
Spare to commit a wrong to you unprofitable, 
Yet worſe to me than torments, racks, and death; 
Kill me, the laſt of my unhappy race | 
And let old Memnon's name with me be lo. 
If death be not enough, let me live wretched ; 
Pull off theſe robes, and clothe me like a ſlave, 
Then ſend me out to labour at ſome village, 
Where I may groan beneath a cruel maſter, 
Be hardly us'd, and want een food and raiment: 
Till gold, and dirt, and poverty, ſhall change 
Aud make me loathſome as my fellow-wretches. 
Oh! let my rags claim this one privilege, | 


To wrap me in the grave a ſpotleſs maid, [vain, 
Mir. That tongue which pleads makes all intreating 


Thy every motion, each complainang accent 
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Warms me afreſh, and urges new deſire; 
'Thou art, thou muſt be mine, nor heaven, nor earth, 
F Nor the conſpiring power of hell ſhall ſave thee; 
J long to loſe my age in thy embraces, 
To baſk and wanton in thy warmer ſun, 
Till a new youth ſhoot thro? me. 
Ame, Chaſte Diana, 
And thou the guardian of the marriage-bed, 
[ Getting looſe from hin. 
Thou royal Juno, oh protect thy votary ! 
4 Mir. My jaded age and weak enervate limbs 
Falter and fhrink, unequal to their office. 
1 pr 'ythee yield, come, 724 and be a Queen; 
[ Laying hold on her again. 
Yield, and be any thing. I cannot bear 
Theſe fierce concluſive ftarts, this raging flame 
'T hat drinks my blood. | 
Ame. Oh never, never, never. 
A cauſe like this will turn me to a fighter, 
To my laſt gaſp, to death I will reſiſt. 
Mir. My coward ſtrength, do% thou go back from 
beauty? 
Rouze, and deſerve the FED Toe thou wouldſt taſte. 
Ane. Unmanly traitor !—ſeize him, all ve fiends. 
[ {z the ftrnggle he drow: his au Ponyard, and ftabs him. 
Mir. | falling) Damnation! Oh my heart! the 
Has ſtruck me to the earth. [curſed ftcel 
Ame. There fink for ever; 
Nor riſe again to plague thy wretched world. 
Mir. My heated blood ebbs oat, and now too late 
My cogler reaſon bids me curſe my folly. 
Oh wc, idiot! to be caught fo poorly ! 
Where are tny fine arts now? Onravel'd all, 
Mangl'd and cut to pieces by a girl! 
Oh ſhame of wildom ! When reve age was ſure, 
And fate was in my graſp, to lote it all, 
Neglect the noble game, run out my years 
On the purſuit of joys I could not taſte! 
My memory mutt be the j ſt of boys. 
Ame. My boaſted courage links at fight of blood. 
[Letith, Hul the Poniard, 
Tho? juſtly ſhed, and I grow (tiff witl. horror, 
Mirza atiempiing to riſe, falls again. 
Mir. 
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Mir. It wo? not be! Life guſhes out amain, 
And I ſhall die without revenge or aid: 
What noiſe is that without there? Help! 
— | Trampling without. 
Ame. Oh Heavens! | 
What will become of me? 
Enter Orchanes haſtily. | 
Orc. My Lord! Where are you ? 
Bleeding! and on the ground | What wretched accident? 
Then fate reſolves to make this night compleat, 
Such as ſucceeding horrors ne'er ſhall match. 
Mir. Oh my Orchanes! J am falln vilely, 
And this laſt part of life will ſully all 
The wiſdom and renown of what is paſt, 
Methought thou talk'ſt of .horrors, {ſpeak 'em boldly, 
And try if ought can add to this confuſion. 
Orc. Prepare, my Lord, and ſummon all your wif. 
Your utmoſt conftancy of ſoul to hear dom, 
Mir. No more! I cancot wait thy preparation, 
Let the ill fortune take me as it finds me. 
Orc. Then hear it thus; your daughter's dead 
| | Mir. My daughter! 
Thy words have met with an unguarded fide, 
And pierce ev'n thro* my ſoul. Say, how? Where? 
Tell me! 
Orc. As with a guard I kept the temple gates, 
J heard old Memnmnon and the pris'ner Prince 
Loud as the roaring ocean in a ſtorm, 
Echoing their rage thro” the vait ſoanding dome; 
When on a ſudden ere the night had gain'd 
Four hours-at moſt, the noiſe was hufh'd in ſilence. 
Wond'ring, and curious of the cauſe, I enter'd, 
And found (oh grief to hight!) your lovely daughter 
Dreſs'd like a boy, then warm, and newly dead. 
One wound was on her breaſt. Why the was there, 
Or how, we know not; to compleat the ill, 
Ihe pris'ners both are fled. 
Mir. Flec! 'tis impoſſible. 
Ha! which way? whither? how? they could not fly. 
Aue. O wondrous turn of joy! Are they not dead 


then? Aide. 
Orc, They could not *icape the guards; no other 
pailage 


Remain'd 
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Remain'd but yours, and even that was faſt. 
Upon the inſtant I beſet each avenue 
Which to your palace leads; happily as yet 
They are not paſs'd from thence. 
Ame, Guard 'em, ye Gods 
| [ Afede. 
Mir. Find 'em again, Orchanes, ere I die, 
Or I am more than doubly damn'd; this loſs 
Is worſe than mine, worſe than my daughter*s death, 
Tis death of my revenge. Malicious fortune! 
She took the moment when my wiſdom nodded, 
And ruin'd me at once. O doating fool! 
Thou fool of love, and of pernicious woman! 
I ficken; nature fails me: Oh revenge! 
Will not thy cordial keep back flying life? 
It ſhall; Orchanes, drag that traitreſs to me. 
Ame. Oh if thou art a man, I charge thee looſe me, 
And ſcorn his bidding, ſcorn to be his ſlave, 
A devil's drudge in miſchief. Save me from death, 
Have pity on my youth, oh ſpare my youth ! 
[.0örchanes pulls Ameſtris down to Mirza. 
Mir. Hearken not to her, drag her, pull her down: 
Shall Memnon boaſt of thee, while I die childleſs ? 
No, to Cleoue's ghoſt thou art a victim. | 
O could I but have ſeen thee with thoſe eyes 
I view thee now, I had been wiſe and ſafe; 
That face ſhall make no more fools in this world, 
Down; bear thy fatal beauties down to Hell, 
And try if thou canſt charm among'ſt the dead. 
Die, witch; enchantreſs, die. [ He ſtabs Ber. 
| Ame. Ah! mercy, Heavens! 
Mir. I thank thee, hand, at leaſt for this laſt ſervice. 
Now fly, Orchanes, haſte and tell the Queen, 
My lateſt breath ſtays for her Something I would 
| | [ Exit Orchanes, 
Important to her ſervice I breathe ſhort, 
Life ſtays in pain, and ftruggles to be gone, 
I ftrive in vain to hold it — Ha! what mean 
Theſe flecting ſhades that dance before my fight ? 
*Tis death, I feel it plain; the dreadful change 
That nature ftarts at. Death! Death ! —— What is 
death ? | 
Tis a vaſt diſquiſition, prieſts and ſcholars 


Enquire 
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Enquire whole ages, and are yet in doubt, | 
My head turns round I cannot form one thought 
That pleaſes] me about t—Dying—muſt reſolve 12 — 
| dies. 
20 "alles Oh my hard fortune muſt I die! die now, 
When Artaxerxes calls and bids me live? | 
His dear lov'd image ſtays my arting ſoul, 
And makes it linger in- its ruin'd houie. 
Ha ! ſure he's dead tis ſo, and now he ſtands 
[ Looking on Mirza. 
Arraign'd before the dread impartial judges, 
To anſwer to a long account of crimes; -. 
Had I but ſtrength, perhaps my fate may yet [Ri ing. 
Find out a way to ſave me. 
My love and father make life worth my care, 
Alas! my blood flows faſt; this way, I think. 
[Goes off faintly, 
Enter at the wher Ade Artaxerxes and Memnon, with a 
2 fevord and dark-lanthorn. 

Mem. Ha here are lights, hold up thy weapon, ſon. 
Arta. And ſee, blood and a body on the floor! 
What means this ſcene of death? What wretch art 
| thou ? q | x 
Oh all ye juſter powers! tis Mirza, ſee, 

He ſeems now dead. | 
Mem. Damnation then is new to him. 
And if there be one deeper pit of ſulphur, © | 
One plague above the reſt in thoſe dark regions, 
He as the moſt abandon'd dog may claim it, | 
And vie for preference with devils themſelves, — 
Re-enter Ameſtris. 
Ame. The doors are guarded, n has clog'd me 
round, | | 
Arta. Ha! art thou my Ameſtris? 
MMem. Oh my Ar! 
, [They run to ber. 

* Are ye then come at lat to bleſs my eyes, 
Which could not cloſe without one ane view e | 
O hold me, or I fink—— 
| Mem. Alas l my child 

Arta. My cruel fears! why art ha pale and faint! ? 
Ha, . this blood? Oh killing ſpectacle! 
Ame. * from my heart the crunſan 3 river flows, 
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My laviſh heart, that haftily conſumes 
Its ſmall remain of life: Oh lay me gent! 
On my laſt bed the earth, whoſe wid hard boſom 
Muſt ſhortly be the place of my long reſt. [ ſinn'd, 
Mem. What have we done? or, Oh! if we have 
What has thy innocence done to merit this? 5b 
Ame. That villain Mirxa 
| Mem. Ha! Say, what of him? 
Ame. Offer'd moſt brutal outrage to my honour. 
Arta. Oh ye eternal rulers of the world, 
Could you look on unmov'd ? But fay, inftrut me, 


That 1 may bow before the God that fav'd thee. 


Ame. b ſome chaſter pow'r that made me 
bol : . 
And taught my trembling hand to find the way 
With his own ponierd to the villam's heart. 
Mem. Thou art my daughter ſtill! Oh noble action! 
That pives in death an interval of joy. 
Ame. Joſt in that hour of fate a villain enter'd, 
By whoſe affiſtance the revengeful Mirza 
Forc'd me to ſhare death with him. oe. 
Arta. -"Tis paſt, *tis paſt; [ Lying doaun. 
And all thoſe fires that lighted up my ſoul, 
Glory and bright ambition languiſn now, 


* And leave me dark and gloomy as the grave, 


Oh thou ſoft dying ſweetneſs! - ſhall I rage 
And curſe myſelf ? Curſe ev'n the Gods? Oh no; 
I am the laue of fate, and bow beneath 
The load that preſſes me; am ſunk to earth, 
And ne'er ſhall riſe again: here will I fit 
And gaze till I am nothing. ns, 
8 Ame. Alas! m Lord, 
Fain would I ftrive to bid you not be ſad | 
Fain would I chear your grief, but *tis in vain : 
I know by my own heart it is impoſſible ; 


For we have lov'd too well. Oh mournful nuptials!. 


Are theſe the joys of brides? Indeed tis hard, 

Tis very hard to part; I cannot leave you; 

The agonizing thought diſtracts me; hold me, 

Oh hold me 6, death ſhall not tear me from you, 

Arta. O could my arms fence thee from deſtiny, 

The Gods might lanch their thunder on my head, 

Plague me wick woes treble to what 1 feel; Wit 
L . 4 : 1 
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With joy I would endure it all to fave thee. 
What ſhall I ſay? What ſhall I do to ſave thee? 2 
Grief ſhakes my frame, it melts my very temper; | 
My manly conftancy and royal courage | 
Run guſhing thro' my eyes: Oh my Ameptri; / 
Ame. And ſee my father! his white beard is wet 
With the ſad dew. 
Mam. I me to man my heart, 
But could not ſtand the buffet of this tempeſt, 
It tears me up My child! Ha! art thou dying ? 
Ame. Indeed I'm very ſick, oh hold me up! 
My pain increaſes, and a cold _ dew 
Hangs on my face. Is there no help? no caſe? 
Have I your arm, my love? | 
5 Arta. Thou haſt; my heart, 
Doft thou yet hold? | 


Ane. Say, will you not forget me, 
When I am laid to moulder in my tomb? ; 
*Tis ſure you will not, ſtill there will be room 
For my remembrance in your noble heart; 
I know you lov'd me truly. Now I faint. 
Oh, ſhield me, ſmeld me from that ugly phantom, 
The cave of death! how dark and deep it is! 
I tremble at the fight tis hideous horror 
The gloom grows o'er me Let me not lie there. g 
| [ des, # 
Arta. There life gave way, and the laſt rafy breath | 
Went in that figh. . Death, like a brutal victor, + 
Already enter'd, with rude haſte defaces | 
The lovely frame he as maſter'd; ſee how ſoon 
Theſe ſtarry eyes have loſt their kght and luſtre ! 'n 
Stay, let me cloſe their lids, Now for the reſt ; 1 
Old Memnon.! Ha! grief has transfix'd his brain, K& 
And he perceives me not !——Nowwhat of thee? HY 
Think*ſt thou to live, thou wretch? Think not of any, . 
Thought is damnation, tis the plague of devils © 
To think on what they are. And fee, this weapon 5 
Shall ſhield me from it, plunge me in forgetfulneſs, 5 
Ere the dire ſcorpion, thought, can rouze $6 ſting me. B 
Lend me thy bolom, my cold bride: ill fortune 
Has done its worſt, and dg ** 
| E 2 Walt 
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Wait for me, gentle ſpirit, ſince the ſtars 
Together muſt receive us. [ Stabshimjelf.JOhwellain'd® 
How fooliſh is the coward's fear of death! 


[dies. 
[Memnon Bank looking on the bodies ſome 
time, and then ſpeaks, 

Mem. Yet will I gaze! yet, tho' my eyes grow ſtiff, 
And turn to ſteel or marble. Here's a ſight 
To bleſs a father! 1 theſe were your gifts, 
Ve bounteous Gods! Vou'll ſpare my thanks for them. 
Vou gave me being too, and ſpun me out 
To hoary wretchedneſs; away, *twas cruelty : 


Oh curſed, curſed, curſed fourſcore years, 


Ye heap of hills, ye monſtrous pile of plagues ! 
Sure they lov'd well, the very ſtreams of blood, 


That flow from their pale boſoms, meet and mingle. 


Stay, let me wew em better Nay, tis thus 
If thou art like thy mother She died too 

Where is ſne?—— Ha! that dog, that villain 5 888 
He bears her from me: ſhall we not purſue ? 

The whirl of battle comes acroſs me, fly; 

Be gone; they ſhall not, dare not brave me thus; 


Hey, 'tis a glorious ſound! ruſh on, my Prince, 


wen flare — reach the 1 of fate at once. 
Runs off. 
Enter, on the ke ＋ gde, Queen , and attendants 
with lights. 
Due. Why am I. 0 with this call of death ? 
This is no common ruin; Artaxerxes“ 
And Memnon's daughter ! Mirza, thou art fallen 
In pompous ſlaughter:: Could not all thy arts, 
That dol'd about deſtruction to our enemies, 
Guard thy own life from fate? Vain boaſt of wiſdom, 
That with fantaſtic pride, like buſy children, 
Builds paper towns and houſes, which at once 
The hand of chance o' erturns, and looſely ſcatters" 
15 Attend. Oh diſmal. fight! [ Looking. 
| Que. What is it frights thy eyes? 
1 Attend. Old Memnon's body. 
Due. *Tis a grateful horror. 
I Attend. Upon the floor the batter'd carcaſe lies 
Welding in gore, whilſt on the marble wall 
A dreadful 
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& dreadful maſs of brains, grey hair, and blood 
Is ſmear'd in hideous mixture. 
Que. Fierce deſpair 
Has forc'd a way for the 1 impetuous ſoul. 
"Fs well, he is in peace —— what means this tumult? 
[ Shout, claſhing of ſwords. 
Enter an Officer his favord drawn. 
Of. Fly, Madam, leſt your perſon be not ſafe ; 
The traitor Bagoas, to whoſe charge you truſted 
The Prince your ſon, has drawn the guards to join him, 55 
And now aſſiſted by the furious rabble, 
On every fide they charge thoſe few who keep 
This palace and the temple, with loud outcries, 
Proclaiming that they mean to tree tne pris'ners. 
Orchanes, ere I fied to give you notice, 
Fell by the Prince's hand ; the raging torrent . 
Bore down our weak reſiſtance, and purſuing 
With furious haſte, ev'n trod upon my flight: 
T his inſtant brings? em here. 
Que. Let em come on, 
E cannot fear : this ſtorm is rais'd too late, 
I ſtand ſecure of all I wiſh already. 
[ Shouts and claſhing of word. again. 
Enter Artaban, Cleanthes, and | attendants, their 
ſwords drawn. 
Art. Then virtue is in vain, fince baſe deceit 
And treachery have triumph'd o'er the mighty. 
Oh nature ! let me turn my eyes away, 
Leſt I am blaſted by a mother's fight. - _ 5 
Que. Ungrateful rebel ! Do thy impious arms 1 
Purſue me for my too indulgent fondneſs, _ | 
And care for thee ? 
Art. Well as that care been ſhewn ; ; 
Have you not foully ſtain'd my ſacred fame ? 
Look on that ſcene of blood: the dire effects 
Of cruel female arts. But oh what recompence ? 
What can you give me for my murder'd love ? | 
Has not the labyrinth of your fatal counſels 
Involv'd my fair, my lovely, loft Cleone? 
By our bright Gods I ſwear, I will aſſert 
The majeſty of manly government, 
Nor wear again your chains : Still as our mother 
Be honour” in rule _— your maids and ns 
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Nor mingle in our ſtate, where mad confuſion 
Shakes a whole frame, to boaſt a worpan's cunning... 
ve. Thou talk'ſt as if thy infant hand could praipz. 
Guide, and command the fortune of the world; 
But thou art young in pow'r. Remember, boy, 
Thy father, once the hero of his age, | 
Was proud to be the ſubje& of my ſway ; 
The warrior to the woman's wit gave way, 
And found it was his intereft to obey... | 
And doſt thou hope to ſhake off my command ? 
Doſt thou, the creature of my forming hand ? 
When I aſſert the pow'r thou dar*ſt invade, 
Like Heaven I will-reſolve to be obey'd, 
And rule or ruin that which once I made. 
[= | Exeunt Queen and Attendants... 
Art. Let a guard wait the Queen: Tho? nature plead- 
For reverence to her perſon, jealous power 
Muſt wateh her ſubtle and ambitious wit. | 
Haſt thou ſecur'd the impious prieſt, Cleanthes ? 
Magas, that wreteh that proftitutes our Gods ? 
Clea. Already he as met the fate he merited; 
This night the hypocrite in grand proceſſion 
March'd thro? the city to appeaſe the people, 
And bore the Gods along to aid his purpoſe: 
When on a ſudden, like a hurricane, 
That ſtarts at once, ànd ruffles all the ocean, 
Some fury more than mortal feiz*d the crowd; 
At once they-ruſh'd, at once they cry'd revenge; 
Then ſnatch'd and tore the trembling prieſt to pieces. 
What was moſt ſtrange, no injury was N 
To any of the brotherhood beſide, 
But all their rage was ended in his death: 
Like formal juſtiee that ſeverely ſtrikes, 
And in an inſtant is ſerene and calm. ne 
Art. Oh my Cleanthes, do but caſt thy thoughts 
Back on the recent ſtory of this night; 
And thou with me wilt wonder, and confeſs 
The Gods are great and juſt, Well have you mark'd, 
Celeſtial powers, your righteous deteſtation 
Of ſacrilege, of baſe and bloody treachery, 
May this example guide my future fway : 
Let honour, truth and juſtice crown my reign, 
Ne'er let my Kingly word be given in vain, 
But ever facred with my.foes remain, . A 
N. 
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On theſe foundations ſhall my. empire ſtand, 
The Gods ſhall vindicate my juſt command, | 
And guard that power they truſted to my hand, 3J | 


[ Exeunt omnes. 


End of the Fifth Act. 


EB „ 
E ſpleen and vapors, and this doleful play, 
Hawe mortify*'d me to that height to day, 
| That I am almoſt in the mortal mind 
To die indeed, and have you all behind. 
Know then, fince I reſolve in peace to part, 1-4 
Þ mean to leave e alone my heart : 
7 avou?s will admit of no partage, 
1 Fog” ſharing, but upon the * Fad 
To one who vor wag alone -_ _ 
The peaceful Monarch of a /in rea; 
To - 2 But oh ! oy 2274 3 to find 
That phanix in your fickle changing kind ! 
| New lowes, new intereſt, and religions new, - 
Still your fantaſtic appetites purſue. 
Your fickly fancies loath what you paſſeſi, 
And every reftleſs fool would change his place, 
Some weary of their peace and quiet grown, 
Want to be hoiſted up aloft, and ſhewn 5 
Whilft from the enuy d height, thewiſe get ſafely down, J 
Ve find your wavering temper to our coſt, | 
Since all our pains and care to pleaſe is loſt. 
Mufic in vain ſupports with friendly aid 
Her fifter poetry's declining head: 
Show but a mimic ape, or French buffoon, [ 


You to the other houſe in ſpoals are gone, 
And leave us here to tune our crouds alone. 
Muft Shakeſpear, Fletcher, and /aborious Ben 
Be left for Scaramouch and Harlequin? 
| Allow you are unconſtant, yet tis ſtrange, 
For ſenſe is ſtill the ſame, and _ can change 
4 
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Yet. ew'n in that you wary as the reſtsi' 
And every day new notions are profſt. 
Nay there's a & auit has found, as Lamtold, 
New ways to Heav'n, deſpairing of the old © 

He fevears hell ſpoil the clerk and jexton's trade, 
Bells ſhall no more be rung, nor graves. be made; 
T he hear/e and fix no longer be in faſhion, 

Since all the faithful may en pect tranſlation. 
What think you of the project? Im for trying. 
PII lay aſide theje fooliſh thoughts of dying; 
Preferve my youth and vigor for the ſtage, 
And be tranſlared in a good old age. 


* Aſgill. by 5 
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To the Right Honourable 


William, Lord Marquiſs of Hartington, (now: 
| Duke of DR voxNSHIRE.) 879 


My Loxp, 


EN body is now fo full of buſineſs, that things 
of this kind, which are generally taken for the 
entertainment of leiſure hours only, look like imperti- 
nence and interruption. I am ſure it is a reaſdn why I 
ought to beg your Lordſhip's pardon, for troubling you 
with this tragedy ; not but that poetry has always been,. 
and will ſtill be the entertainment of all wife men, that 
have any delicacy in their knowledge; yet at fo critical 
A juncture as this is, I muſt confeſs I think your Lord-- 
ſhip ought to give entirely into thoſe pudlic affairs, which 
at this time ſeem to demand you. It is that happy turn 
which your Lordſhip has to buſineſs, that right under- 
ſtanding of your*countsy's intereſt, and that conſtant: 
zeal to purſue it, that juft thinking, that ſtrong and 
perſuaſive elocution, that firm and generous reſolution, , 
which upon all occaſions you have ſhewn in Parhaments ;; 
and to add, that Which is the crowning good quality, 
your Lordſhip's continual 24herence and unſhaken loyalty” 
to his preſent- Majeſty,. which make you at this time ſe- 
neceſſary to the public. I muſt' confeſs, (though there 
is no part in your Lordſhip's character, but what the 
world ſhould be fond of) I cannot help diſtinguiſhing. 
the laſt inſtance very particularly: It is doing (methinks) 
ſuch a juſtice to goodneſs, to greatneſs, and to right: 
reaſon, that poſterity will believe there could be no man 
of good ſenſe, but what muſt have agreed with your 
Lordſhip in it. When the next age ſhall read the- 
hiſtory of this, what excuſe can they. make for thoſe: 
who did not admire a Prince whoſe life has been a, ſeries 
of good offices done to mankind ?? When they hall 
reckon up his labours 6 — battle of Senef;, to ſome: 


glorious- 
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glorious ation, which ſhall be his laſt (and which I 


therefore hope is very far remov'd from the preſent 
-time) will they ever believe that he could have been 
too well beloved, or too faithfully ſerved and defended ? 
The great things which he did before we had that im- 
mediate intereſt in him, which we now happily have, 
are a noble and juſt ſubje& for panegyric; but as benefits. 
done to others, can never touch us fo ſenſibly as thoſe: 
we receive ourſelves,. though the actions may be equally 
great; ſo, methinks, I can hardly have patience to run: 
back to his having ſaved his own country, when I con- 
fider he has fince done the ſame for us; let that be ſuffi- 
cient to us, for all. we can ſay of him, or do for him. 
What dangers and difficulties has he not ſtruggled thro? 
for the honour and ſafety of theſe kingdoms ?' It is a 
common praiſe, and what every one ſpeaks, to ſay, he 
has continually expoſed his life for his people ; but there 
are ſome things more particular in his character, ſome 
things rarely found amongſt the policies of Princes; a. 
zeal for religion, moderated by reaſon, without the 
rage and fire of perſecution; a charitable compaſſion. 
for thoſe who cannot be convinced, and. an unalterable 
perſeverance in thoſe principles of whoſe truth he is ſa- 
usfied; a defire of war for the {ike of peace; and of 
peace for the good and honour of his ſubjects equally 
with his own; a pious care for compoſing factions, tho? 
to foment them might make him arbitrary; and a ge- 
nerous ambition that only aims at power, to enable him 
to do good to all the reſt of the. world. I might add 
here, that inviolable and religious obſervance of his 
royal word, which the beſt part of the powers of Europe 
have fo frequently and ſo happily, for themſelves, de- 
pended upon in the greateſt emergencies, But as this 
virtue is generally reckoned as no more than that com- 
mon honeſty, which the meaneſt man would bluſh to be 
without,. ſo it can hardly claim a place amongſt the 
more particular excellencies of a great Prince It were 
to be withed, indeed, that the world were honeſt to ſuch: 
a degree, and that there were not that ſcandalous defect 
of common morality. Certainly nothing can be more 
ſhocking to humanity, to the peace and order of the 
world; nothing can approach nearer to that ſavage 
ſtate of nature, in which every man is to edt his fellow 
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if he can maſter him, than an avowed liberty of break- 
ing through all the moſt ſolemn engagements of public 
faith. It is ſomething that brands a man with an 
infamy, which nothing, can extenuate or wipe out; he 
may proteſt and pretend to explain his meaning, but the 
world has generally too much indignation for the af- 
front, to bear it at that eaſy rate. Miniſters and ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate may diſplay their own parts in me- 
morials, with as much pomp and flouriſh as they 
pleaſe : I fancy the common anſwer upon ſuch occaſions 
will always be, you have deceived us groſly, and we 
neither can nor will truſt you any more. When this 
vice comes amongſt men of the firſt rank, it is the more 
ſhocking, and I could wiſh there were none ſuch, to 
whoſe charge it might be laid. _ 

Some people (who do me a very great honour in it) 
have fancied that in the perſon of Tamerlane I have al- 
lauded to the greateſt character of the preſent age. I 
do not know, whether I ought not to apprehend a great 
deal of danger from avowing a deſign like that, It 
may be a taſk indeed worthy the greateſt genius, which 
this, or any other time has produced. But therefore 1 

- ought not to ſtand. the ſhock of a parallel, leſt it ſhould 
be ſeen, to my diſadvantage, how far the hero has 2a 
cended the. poet's thought. There are many features, 
it is true, in that great man's life, not unlike his. 
Majeſty: His courage, his piety, his moderation, his 
juſtice, and his fatherly love of his people, but above 
all, his hate of tyranny and oppreſſion, and his zealous 
care for the common good of mankind, carry a large 
reſemblance of him: Several incidents are alike in their 
ftories; and there wants nothing to his Majeſty but ſuch 
a deciding victory, as that by which Tamerlane gave 
peace to the world. That is yet to come; but I hope 
we may reaſonable expect it from the unanimity of the 
preſent Parliament, and ſo formidable a force as that 
unanimity will give life and vigor to. 

If your Lordſhip can find any thing in this poem like 
a Prince, who is fo juſtly the object of your Lordſhip's, 
and, indeed, of the world's veneration, I perſuade 

myſelf it will prevail with you to forgive every thing 
elſe that you find amiſs. You will excuſe the faults in 
writing, for the goodneſs of the intention, I hope too, 

your- 
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your Lordſhip will not be diſpleaſed, that I take this+ 
opportunity of renewing the honour which I formerly 
had, to be known to your Lordſhip, and which gives 
me at once the pleaſure of expres thoſe juſt and 
dutiful ſentiments I have for his Majeſty, and that 
ſtrong inclination which I. have always had. to be 
thought, | 8 


V Lord, 


Ter Lordihip's moſt obedient” 


bunble Servants: 
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Or all the nuſes various labours none | - 
Hawe . longer, or have higher flown, 
an theſe that tell the fame by ancient heroes won. )' 
With pleaſure Rome, and great Auguſtus heard 
Amt and the man ſung by the Mantuan bard;. 

In ſpite of time, the ſacred ſtory lives, 

And Cæſar and his empire ftill ſurvives, 

Like him, ( tho much unequal to his flame) 

Our author makes a pious Prince bis theme. 

High with the foremoſt names in arms he ſtood, ; 
Had fought, and ſuffer*d for his country's good, 

Yet fought not fame, but peace,.in fields of blood. 
Safe under him his happy people ſate, 

And griev'd at diſtance for their neighbour's fate. 
Whilft auitb ſucceſ a Turkiſh Monarch crown'd, . 
Like ſpreading flame deform' d the nations round; 
With feword and fire he forc'd his impious away 
22 pow?'r, and univerſal ſway: 

dome abject lates for. fear the tyrant join; p 
Others 2 2 * ae * 1 1 » 
And venal Princes fold their right divine. 

Till Heaw'n, the growing evil to redreſs, . 

Sent Tamerlane o give the. world a peace. 

The hero rouz'd aſſerts the glorious cauſe, 

And to the field the chearful ſoldier draws -- 
Around in crowds his valiaut leaders wait, 
Anxious for glory, and ſecure of fate; 


Well pleas'd, once more to venture on his fide, - 


3 


And prove that. faith. again which had /o oft been try d. 


The peaceful | fathers, .avho in Senates meet, 
Approve an enterprize- ſo juſt, ſe great; 


While with their Prince's arms, their voice thus Join d, 


Gains half the praiſe of having /av'd mankind, 


Were met, the bright aſſembly did declare. 

T heir beuſe with one conſent were for the war, 
Each urg d hen lower to uaſpeath his nord, 
And never ſpare a-man who broke his word. 


Ew'n in @ circle, where like this, the fair j 
. 
; 


Their arms were crown'd abroad with jaft ſucceſi 
dud bi at bone ith beany and with ach, 


* 


Thus fir d, the lrave. on to the danger preſs; q 
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SCENE, Bifore Tamerlane' Tt. 
Enter the Prince of Tanais, Zama, and Mirvan. 


Pr. ALL to the ſun! from whoſe returning light 
The chearful ſoldier's arms new luftre take, 
To deck the pomp of battle. O my friends 
Was ever ſuch a glorious face of war? _ 
See, from this height! how all Galatia's plains: 
With nations numberleſs are cover'd o'er; 
Who, like a deluge, hide the face of earth, 
And leave no object in the vaſt horizon, 
But glitt'ring arms, and ſkies. ; 
or Py | Za. Our Aſan world: 
From this important. day expects a Lord, 
This day they hope an end of all their woes, 
Of tyranny, of bondage, and oppreſſion, 
From our- victorious emp'ror, Tamerlane. 
Mir. Well has our holy Alba mark'd him out 
The ſcourge of lawleſs pride, and dire ambition, 
The great avenger of the groaning world. 
Well has he worn the ſacred cauſe of juſtice 3 , 
Upon his proſp'rous fyord : approving Heav'n 
Still crown'd the right'ous warrior with ſucceſs; 
As if he faid, go forth, and be my champion, 
Thou moſt like me of all my works below. | 
Pr. No luſt of rule, the common vice of Kings,, 
No furious zeal inſpir'd by hot-brain'd priefls, 
III hid beneath religion's {pecious name, 
E'er drew his temp'rate courage to the field: _ 
Bur to redreſs an injur'd people's wrongs, | 
To ſave the weak one from the ſtrong oppreſſor, 
Is all his end of war; and when he 84 
The ſword to puniſh, like relenting Heav'n, 
He ſeems unwilling to deface his kind. _ 
Mir. So rich his ſoul in ev'ry virtuous grace, 
That, had not nature made him great by birth, 
Yet all the brave had ſought him for their friend: Mg 
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The Chriſtian Prince Axalla, nicely bred 
In poliſh'd arts of European courts, - 
For him forſakes his native [aly, 
And lives a happy exile in his ſervice. EE 

Pr, Pleas'd with the gentle manners of that Prince, 
Our mighty Lord is laviſh to his friendſhip; | 
Tho? Omar, and the Tarter Lords repine, 
And loudly tax their Monarch as too partial. 

Za. Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary' d, thre* the num'rous hoſt he paſt, 
Viewing with careful eyes each ſev'ral quarter; 
Whilſt from his looks, as from divinity, © 
The ſoldiers took preſage, and. cried, lead on, 
Great Alba, and our emperor, lead on, 
To victory, and everlaſting fame. 

Mir. Hear you of Bajazet? | 
| Fr. Late in the evening 
A ſlave of near attendance on his perſon, 
*Scap'd'to our camp: from him we learn'd the tyrant? 
With rage redoubled, for the fight prepares; 
Some accidental paſſion fires his breaſt, 8 
(Love, as tis thought, for a fair Grecian captive); 
And adds new horror to his native fury : 
For five returning ſuns, ſcarce was he ſeen 
By any the moſt favour'd of his court, 
But in laſcivious eaſe among his women, 
Liv'd from the war retir*d; or elſe alone: 
In ſullen mood fat meditating plagues, 
And ruin to the world, till yeſter morn, 
Eike fire that lab'ring upwards rends the earth., 
He burſt with fury from his tent, commanding 
All ſhould be ready for the fight this day. 

Za. I know his be well, ſince in his court 
Companion of the brave Axalla's embaſſy, 
E oft, obſerv'd him, proud; impatient. ; 
Of ought ſuperior, ev'n of Heav'n that made him 
Fond of falſe glory, of the ſavage pow'r 
Of ruling without reafap,, of confounding. 
Juſt and unjuſt, , by an unbounded, will; 

y whom religion, honour, all the bands 

That ought to hold the jarring world in peace, 
Were held the tricks of ſtate, ſnares of wife Princes 
To draw. their eaſy neighbours to deſtruction. le 
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Mir. Thrice, by our Law and Prophet, has he ſworn, 
By the world's Lord and Maker, laſting peace 
With our great maſter, and his royal friend 
The Grecian Emperor ; as oft re eſs 
Of plighted faith, with moſt un-kingly baſeneſs, 
H'has ta'en the advantage of their abſent arms, 
Without a war proclaim'd, or cauſe pretended, 

To waſte with ſword and fire their fruitful fields: 

Like ſome accurſed fiend who ſcap'd from hell, 

Poiſons the balmy air thro? which he fhes ; 

He blaſts the bearded corn, and laded branches, 

The lab'ring hind's beſt hopes, and marks his way. 
with ruin. | | 

Pr. But ſee ! his fate, the mighty Tamerlane 
Comes like the proxy of inquiring Heav'n, | 
'To judge and to redreſs, Flouriſb of Trumpets. 

Enter Tamerlane, Guards, and other Attendants. 

| Tam. Yet, yet a little, and deſtructive {laughter 
Shall rage around, and. mar this beauteous proſꝑect; 
Paſs but an hour which ſtands betwixt the lives 

Of thouſands and eternity: What change | 
Shall haſty death make in yon glitt'ring plain? 

Oh thou fell monſter, war ! that in a moment 
Lay'ſt waſte the nobleſt part of the creation, 

The boaſt and maſter-piece of the Great Maker, 
That wears in vain th” impreſſion of his image, 
Unprivileg'd from. thee. 
Health to our friends, and to our arms ſucceſs, 

[To the Prince, Zama, and Mirvan. 

Such as the cauſe, for which we fight, deſerves. 

Pr. Nor can we aſk beyond what Heav'n beſtows, 
Preventing-ſtill our wiſhes. See, great Sir, 
The univerſal joy your ſoldiers wear, 

Omen of proſp' rous battle. i 
Impatient of the tedious night, in arms 
Watchful they ſtood, expecting op'ning day: 
And now are hardly by their leaders held 
1 8 on the — ; * hot 8 
t bounding paws the ring ſoil, diſdaining 
The rein that . him, N the race. "0 

Tam. Yes, Prince, I mean to give a looſe to war: 
This morn, Axalla, with my Parthian horſe, 
Arrive to join me: He, who like a ſtorm 
| Swept 
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Swept with his flying ſquadrons all the plain 


Between Angoria's walls and yon ta l mountains, 
That ſeem to reach the clouds; and now he comes 
Loaden with ſpoils, and conqueſt, to my aid. 
<2 [Flourifh of Trumpets. 
Za. Theſe trumpets ſpeak his preſence | 
Enter Axalla with foldiers, Moneſes, Stratocles and 
Selma priſoners. [ Axalla Aucels to Tamerlane.] 
Tam. Welcome l. thou worthy partner of my laurels, 
Thou brother of my choice, a band more ſacred 
Than nature's brittle tye. By holy friendſhip !. 
Glory and fame ſtood ſtill for thy arrival, 
My ſoul ſeemed wanting in its better half, 
And languiſſ'd for thy abſence like a pre phet, 
That waits the inſpiration of his God. 
Ax. My emperor ! my ever royal maſter ! 
To whom my fecret ſoul more lowely bends, 
Than forms. of outward worſhip can expreſs.;. - 
How poorly does your ſoldier pay this goodneſs, 
Who wears his every hour of life out for you ? 
Yet *tis his all, and what he has he offers; 
Nor now diſdain Yaccept the gift he brings, 
This earneſt of your fortune. See, my Lord, 
The nobleſt prize, that ever grac'd my arms: 
Approach my fair—— _ _ | 
Tam, This is indeed to conquer, 
And well to be rewarded for thy conqueſt; 
The bloom of op*ning flowers, unſullied beauty, 
Softneſs, and ſweeteſt innocence ſhe wears, 
And looks like nature in the world's firit ſpring; 
But ſay, Axalla „ 
5 Seel. Moſt renown'd in war, | 
= [ Kneeling to Tamerlane. 
Look with compaſſion on a captive maid, | 
Tho? born of hoſtile blood; nor let my birth, [ 
Deriv'd from Bajaxet, prevent that mercy, | 
Which every ſubje& of your fortune finds: 
War is the province of ambitious man, 
Who tears the miſerable world for empire; 
Whilft our weak ſex, incapable of wrong, 
On either fide claims privilege of ſafety. | 
Tan. | Raifng her.] Riſe Royal maid, the pride of 
_ havghty pow's | | 
Pays 
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Pays homage, not receives it from the fair; 
Thy angry father fiercely calls me forth, 
And urges me unwillingly to amm 
Yet tho? our frowning battles menace death 
And mortal conflict, think not that we hold 
Thy innocence and virtue as our foe. 
Here, till the fate of 4/ia is decided, 
In ſafety ſtay. To-morrow is your own, 
Nor grieve for who may conquer, or who laſe 
Fortune on either fide ſhall wait thy wiſhes. 
$21, Where ſhall my wonder and my praiſe begin“ 
From the ſucceſsful labours of thy arms ? | 
Or from a theme more ſoft, and full of peace, 
"Thy mercy; and thy gentlenefs ? oh, Tamerlame /! 
What can 1 pay thee for this noble uſage s 
But grateful praiſe ? So'Heav*nitſelf1s paid. 
Give peace, ye pow'rs above, peace to mankind ; 
Nor let my father wage unequal war, TEM 
Againſt the force of ſuch united virtues. | 
Tan. Heav'n hear thy pious wiſh !—But fince our 
Looks darkly on futurity, till fate | [profſpe& 
Determine for us, let thy beauty's ſafety ' - 
Be my Axalla's care; in whoſe glad eyes 
I read what joy the pleaſing ſervice gives him. 
Is there amongſt thy other pris*ners ought [To Axalla. 
Worthy our knowledge? | 3 
Axa. This brave man, my Lord, 
| : [ Pointing to Moneſes. 
With long reſiſtance held the combat doubtful: 
His party, preſt with numbers, ſoon grew faint, 
And would have left their charge an eaſy prey: 
Whilft he alone, undaunted at the odds, 8 
Tho' hopeleſs to eſcape, fought well and firmly: 
Nor yielded *till o' er- match'd by many hands, | 
He ſeem'd to ſhame our conqueſt, whilſt he own'd it. 
Tam. 'Thou ſpeak*ſt him as a ſoldier ſhould a ſoldier, 
Juſt to the worth he finds. I would not war 
OW e [To Moneſes. 
With ought that wears thy virtuous ſtamp of greatneſs. 
Thy habit ſpeaksthee Chrifian——Nay, yet more, 
My ſoul ſeems pleas'd to take acquaintance with thee, 
As if ally'd to thine : Perhaps tis ſympathy 
Of honeſt minds; like firings wound up in muſic, 
Where 
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Where by one touch, both utter the ſame harmony ?: 
Why art thou then a friend to Bajazet ? . 
tab why my enemy? Wh. 
Mon. If human wiſdom 
Could point-out every ador?f of our lives, 
And fay, let it be thus, in ſpite of fate, 
Or partial fortune, then I had. not been 
The wratch Iam... CON 
Fan. The brave meet every accident 
With equal minds: Think nobler of thy ſoes, 
Than to account thy chance in war an evi. 
Mon. Far, far from that; I rather hold it grievous 
That I was forc'd ev'n but. to ſeem your enemy; 
Nor think the baſeneſs of a vanquiſh'd ſlave 
Moves me to flatter for precarious life, Th 
Or ill-bought freedom, when I fwear by Heay'n! 
Were I to chooſe from all mankind a maſter, 
It ſhould be Tamerlaze. 12 
Tam. A noble freedom 
Dwells with the brave, unknayvn to fawning ſycophants, 
15 claims a privilege of being believ d. 
take thy praiſe as earneſt of thy frendſhip. 
Mon. Still you prevent the homage I ſhould offer. 
O royal Sir! let my misfortunes plead, 
And wipe away the hoſtile mark I wore. D 
Lwas, when not long ſince my fortune hail'd md, 
Bleſs'd to my wiſh, I was the Prince More/es ; 
Born and bred up to greatneſs; witneſs the blood, 
Which thro? ſucceſſive heroes veins ally d 
' To our Greek Emperors, roll'd down to me, 
Feeds the bright fame of Flory in my heart. 
Tam. Ev'n that! that Princely tye ſhould bind the 
Af virtue were not more than all alliance. RSS 
Mex. I have a ſiſter (Oh ſevere remembrance!) 
Our noble houſe's, nay, her ſex's pride: | 
Nor think my tongue too laviſh, af I ſpeak her 
Fair as the fame of virtue, and yet chaſte 
And Viooming yeatky fo ns orgining x 
oomin ſoft as forg mercy, - 
Yet greatly ha and „„ — 2 
Such as ſhe was, to ſay I barely lov'd her, 
Is poor to my ſoul's meaning: From our infancy 
There grew a mutual tenderneſs between us, 
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"Till not long ſince her vows were kindly plighted 
To a young Lord, the equal of her bil. 
The happ py day was fixed and no approaching, 
When dicke Was (upon whoſe honour, 
In ſolemn iv'n, thes he Greek depended) 
With ſudden war broke in the country, 
Secure of peace, and for - — unready. 
Tam. Let majeſty no more be held divine, | 
Since Kings, who are call'd Gods, profane themſelves. 
Mos. Among the wretches whom that . ſwept 
Away to flavery, myſelf and ſiſter, 
Then paſſing near the frontiers to the court, 
(Which waited for her nuptials) were furpriz'd, 
And made the captives of che tyrant's power. 
Soon as we reach'd his court, we found our uſage 
Beyond what we expected, fair and noble; 
Twas then the ſtorm of your victorious arms 
Look'd black, and ſeem'd to threaten, when he preſt me 
(By oft repeating inſtances) to draw 
My ſword for him: But when he found my ſoul 
Diſdain'd his purpoſe, he more fiercely told me, 
That my Arpafia, my lov'd ſiſter's fate 
Depended on my courage ſhewn for him. 
I had long learnt to hold myſelf at — 
But for her fake, to ward the blow from 
I bound my ſervice to the man I hated, 
Six days are paſt, ſince by the Sultan's order 
1 left the pledge 4 return behind, 
And went to . — 
The reſt the — Axalla's fortune tells you 
Tam, Wiſely the tyrant ſtrove, to ro prop hi his cauſe ö 
By leaguing with th — but juſt Heav'n 8 
r — 
To the a bolt that drives upon 
Forget the name of captive, and I wn 
J could as well reftore that fair one's freedom, 
Whoſe loſs hangs heavy on thee; Yet eve-night 
Perhaps we may deſerve thy friendſhip nobler 
Th' approaching ſtorm may caſt thy deck. d wealdh 
Back to thy arms; *till that be paſt, ſince war | 
(Tho? in the juſteſt cauſe) is ever doubtful, | 
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Left it:ſhould hurt that hoſtage of thy valor | 
Dur common foe detains. 5 
Mon. Let er 
Bend to his yoke repining ſlaves by force, 
You, Sir, have found a nobler way to empire, 
Lord of the willing world. 
Jam. Oh, my Aralla . 
Thou haſt a tender ſoul, apt for compaſſion, | 
And art thyſelf a lover and a friend: 1 
Does not this Prince's fortune move thy temper ? 
Axa. Yes, Sir, I mourn the brave Moneſer fates. 
The merit of his virtue hardly match'd _ , 
With diſadvent' rous chance: Vet, Prince, allow me, 
Allow me, from th' experience of a lover, 
To ſay; one perſon, whom your ſtory; mention'd, 
(If he ſurvive) is far beyond you wretched :' 
You nam'd the bridegroom-of your beautious ſiſter, 
Mon. I did: Oh, moſt accurſt 
| Axa. Think what he feels, r 
| Daſp-d in the fierceneſs of his expeQation; - _ 
Then when th' approaching minute of poſſeſſion 
Had wound imagination te the height. r 
Think if he lives! 
Mon. He lives, he does; ; "tis true 
He lives; but how? To be a dog, and dead, 
Were Paradiſe to ſuch a ſtate as | | 
He holds down life as children do a potion, 
With ſtrong reluctance and convulſive ſtrugglings, 
Whilſt his misfortunes preſs him to diſgorge it. 
Tam. Spare the remembrance; tis an en, grief, 
And. adds to the mis fortune by repeating it. 
'The revolution of a day may brin 
Such turns, as Heav'n itſelf — — have as, 7 
Far, far beyond thy wiſh : Let that hope cheer thee. 
Haſte, my Axalla to diſpoſe, with ſafety, 
Thy beautious charge, and on the foe revenge 
The pain, which abſence gives; thy other care 
Honour and arms, .now ſummon thy attendance ; 
Now do thy office well, my ſoul, remember 
Thy cauſe; the cauſe of Heav*n and.injur'd Earth, 
O thou ſupreme! if thy great ſpirit warme 
M ly glowing breaſt, and fires * ſoul to arms, 


* 
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Grant that my ſword, aſſiſted by thy poõ-w ir 
This day may peace and happineſs reſtore, [nore. & 
That war and lawleſs rage may vex the world no 

[Exeunt Tamerlane, Moneſes, Stratocles, Prince «of 

'Tanais, Zama, Mirvan, and attendants. 
Manent Axalla, and Selima, with ſoldiers. 

Axa. The battle calls, and bids me haſte to. leave 
Oh, Selima !=——But let deſtruction wait: [thee ; 
Are there not hours enough for blood and ſlaughter ? 
This moment ſhall be love's, and J will waſte it 
In ſoft complainings, for thy ſighs and coldneſs, 

For thy forgetful coldneſs; even at Birza, _ 
When in thy father's court my eyes firſt own'd thee, 
Fairer than light, the joy of their beholding, 
Ev'n then thou wert not thus. . 
Sz/. Art not thou chang'd, 
Chriſtian Axalla? Art thou ſtill the fame ? 
Thoſe were the gentle hours of peace, and thou 
The world's good angel, that didſt kindly join 
Its mighty maſters in harmomous friendſhip : 
But fince thoſe joys, that once were ours, are loſt, 
Forbear to mention 'em, and talk of war; 
Talk of thy conqueſt and my chains, Axalla. 
Axa. Yet I will liſten, fair unkind upbraider, 
Yet I will liſten to thy charming accents, 
Altho' they make me curſe my tame and fortune, 
My laurel-wreaths, and all the glorious trophies, 
For which the valiant bleed Oh! thou unjuſt one, 
Doſt thou then envy me this ſmall return 
My miggard fate has made for all the mournings, 
For all the pains, for all the ſleepleſs nights 
That cruel abſence brings? 
Sel. Away, deceiver ! 
I will not hear thy ſoothing : Is it thus 
That Chriſtian lovers prove the faith they ſwear ? 
Are war and ſlavery the ſoft endearments _ 
With which they court the beauties they admire ? 
"Twas well my heart was cautious of believing | 
Thy vows, and thy proteſting. Know, my conqueror, 
Thy ſword has vanquiſh'd but the half of Selima, 
Her ſoul diſdains thy victory. 3 
| Axa. Hear, ſweet Heav'n, 
Hear the fair tyrant, how ſhe wreſts love's laws, 
As ſhe had vow'd my ruin! What is conqueſt ? _ 
Vol. I F What 
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What joy have I from that, but to behold thee, 
To kneel before thee, and with lifted eyes 

To view thee, as devotion does a faint, 

With awful, trembling pleaſure : Then to ſwear 
Thou art the Queen, and miſtreſs of my ſoul ? 
Has not ev'n Tamerlane (whoſe word next Heav'n's, 
Makes fate at ſecond hand) bid thee diſclaim 

Thy fears? And doſt thou call thyſelf a ſlave? 
Only to try how far the ſad impreſſion | 
Can ſink into Axalla . 

Sel, Oh Axalla! 

Ought I to hear you? 
| Axa. Come back, ye hours, 
And tell my Selima what ſhe has done! 

Bring back the time, when to her father's court 

I came ambaſſador of peace from Tamerlane; 
When hid by conſcious darkneſs and diſguiſe, 

A I paſs'd the dangers of the watchful guards; | 
Bold as the youth who nightly ſwarm the Helle/pont ; 
Then, then ſhe was not ſworn the foe of love; 
When, as my ſoul confeſt its flame, and ſu'd 
In moving ſounds for pity, ſhe frown'd rarely, 

But, bluſhing, heard me tell the gentle tale : 

Nay, ev'n confeſt, and told me ſoftly, ſighing, 

She thought there was no guilt in love like mine. 
Sel, Young, and unſkiltul in the world's falſe arts, 
I ſuffer'd love to ſteal upon my ſoftneſs, 

And warm me with a lambent guiltleſs flame : 

Yes, I have heard thee ſwear a thouſand times, 
And call the conſcious pow'rs of Heav'n to witneſs 
The tend'reſt, trueſt, everlaſting paſſion : 

But, Oh! *tis paſt; and I will charge remembrance 
To baniſh the — image from my ſoul: 

Since thou art ſworn the foe of royal Bajaxet, 

J have reſolv'd to hate thee. 
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| Axa. Is it poſſible! 

Hate is not in thy nature: thy whole frame 

Is harmony, without one jarring atom. 

Why doſt thou force thy eyes to wear this coldneſs ? 
It damps the ſprings of life. Oh! bid me die, 
Much rather bid me die, if it be true, 


That thou haſt ſworn to hate me. 
Sel, Let life and death 
Wait 
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Wait the deciſion of the bloody field; 

Nor can thy fate (my conqueror) depend 

Upon a woman's hate. Yet fince you urge 

A pow'r, which once perhaps I had, there is 

But one requeſt, that I can make with honour, 
Axa. Oh, name it! fay! 

Sel. Forego your right of war, 

And render me this inſtant to my father. 

Axa, Impoſſible -The tumult of the battle, 
That haſtes to join, cuts off all means of commerce 
Betwixt the armies, 

Sel. Swear then to perform it, 
Which way ſoe'er the chance of war determines, 
On my firſt inſtance. 
Axa. By the facred majeſty 
Of Heav'n, to whom we knee}, I will obey tance; 
Yes, I will give thee this ſevereſt proof 
Of my ſoul's vow'd devotion, I will part with thee; 
(Thou cruel, to command it,) I will part with thee, 
Agwretches that are doubtful of hereafter, 
Part with their hves, unwilling, loth and fearful, 
And trembling at futurity. But is there nothing; 
No ſmall return that honour can afford | 
For all this waſte of love? 
Sel. The giſts of captives 
Wear ſomewhat of conſtraint; and generous minds 
Diſdain to give, where freedom of the choice 
Does but ſeem wanting. 
Axa. What! not one kind lock? 
Then thou art chang'd indeed. Hark I am ſummon'd, 
[* Trumpets» 
And thou wilt ſend me forth like one unbleſs d | 
Whom fortune has forſaken, and ill fate 
Mark'd for deſtruction. Thy ſurpriſing coldneſs 
Hangs on my ſoul, und weighs my courage down; 
And the firſt feeble blow I meet ſhall raze me 
From all remembrance: Nor is life or fame 
Worthy my care, ſince I am loft to thee. [ Going, 
Sel. Ha! Goeſt. thou to the fight !—— 
Ara. I do—Farewd!—— 
gel. What! and no mare? A ſigh heavesin my breaſt, 
And ſtops the ftruggling accents on my tongue, 
Elſe » ſure, I ſhould have added fomething more, 
F 2 ; And 
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And made our parting ſofter. £5 
Axa. Give it way: 
The niggard honour, that affords not love, 
Forbids not pity —— 
Sel. Fate perhaps has ſet 4 
This day, the period of thy life, and conqueſts; 
And I ſhall ſee thee borne at evening back, 
A breathleſs corpſe ;—Oh! Can I think on that, 
And hide my ſorrows ? — No—they will have way, 
And all the vital air, that life draws in, L, 1 
Is render'd back in ſighhs. flame, 
Axa. The murm'ring gale revives the drooping 
That at thy coldneſs languiſh'd in my breaſt; | 
So breathe the gentle zephyrs on the ſpring, 
And waken every plant, and od'rous flower, 
Which winter froſt had blaſted, to new life. 
Sel. To ſee thee for this moment, and no more. — 
Oh! help me to reſolve againſt this tenderneſs, 
That charms my fierce refentments, and preſents thee 
Not as thou art, mine and my father's foe, 
But as thou wert, when firſt thy moving accents 
Won me to hear; when, as I liſten'd to thee, 
The happy hours paſt by us unperceiv'd, 
So was my ſoul fix'd to the ſoft enchantment. 
Axa. Let me be {till the ſame; I am, I muſt be. 
Tf it were poſſible my heart could ſtray, 
One look from thee would call it back again, 
And fix the wanderer for ever thine, 
Sel. Where is my boaſted reſolution now? 
. | Senking into his arms, 
Oh! Yes! Thou art the ſame ; my heart joins with thee, 
And to betray me will believe thee ſtill; 
It dances to the ſounds that mov'd it firſt, 
And owns at once the weakneſs of my ſoul: 
So when ſome ſkilful artiſt ſtrikes the ſtrings, 
The magic numbers rouze our ſleeping paſſions, 
And force us to confeſs our grief and pleaſure. 
Alas! Axalla, ſay doſt thou not pity 
My artleſs innocence, and eaſy fondneſs ? 
Oh! turn thee from me, or I die with bluſhing. 
Axa. No let me rather gaze, for ever gaze, 
And bleſs the new- born glories that adorn thee 
From every bluſh, that kindles in thy cheeks, 
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Ten thouſand little loves and graces ſpring, 
To revel in the roſes ———*t wo? not be, [Trumpets. 
This envious trumpet calls, and tears me from thee 
Sel. My fears increaſe, and doubly preſs me now, 
charge thee, if thy ſword comes croſs my father, 
Stop for a moment, and remember me. 
Axa. Oh! doubt not, but his life ſhall be my care, 
Ev'n dearer than my own 
Sel. Guard that for me too. 
Axa. Oh! Selima ! thou haſt reſtor'd my quiet, 
The noble ardour of the war, with love 
Returning, brightly burns within my breaſt, 
And bids me be ſecure of all hereafter. 
So chears ſome pious faint a dying finner, 
(Who trembled at the thought of pains to come) 
With Heav'n's forgiveneſs, and the hopes of mercy ; 
At length the tumult of his foul appeas'd, 
And every doubt and anxious ſcruple eas'd, 
Boldly he proves the dark, uncertain road, | 


The peace, his holy comforter beſtow'd, | 
Guides and protects him like a guardian God. 
Manent Selima and guards. [ Exit, 
Sel. In vain all arts a love- ſick virgin tries, 
Affects to frown, and ſeems ſeverely wiſe, 5 
In hopes to cheat the wary lover's eyes. 
If the dear youth her pity ſtrives to move, 
And pleads with tenderneſs, the cauſe of love: 
Nature aſſerts her empire in her heart, 
And kindly takes the faithful lover's part. 
By love, herſelf, and nature thus betray' d, 7 
No more ſhe truſts in pride's fantaſtic aid, 5 | 
But bids her eyes confeſs the yielding maid. [ Exe, 
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ACT 
8 C ENE, Tamerlane's Camp. 
Enter Moneſes. 


Mon. HE dreadful buſineſs of the war is o'er 

And ſlaughter, that, from yeſter morn till 

With giant ſteps, paſt ſtriding o'er the field, [ev'n. 

Beſmear'd and horrid with the blood of nations, | 
Now weary ſits among the mangled heaps, 

And ſlumbers o'er her prey; while from this camp 
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The chearful ſounds of victory, and Tamerlan e, 
Beat the high arch of Heav'n: Deciding fate, 
That crowns him with the ſpoils of ſuch a day, 
Has giv'n it as an earneſt of the world. 
That ſhortly ſhall be his. | 
| Enter Stratocles, 
My Stratocles ! 
Moft happily return'd ; might I believe 
Thou bring*t me any joy? e 
Stra. With my beſt diligence, 
| This night I have enquir'd of what concerns you. 
| Scarce was the ſun, who ſhone upon the horror 
| Of the paſt day, ſunk to the weſtern ocean, 
| When by permiſſion from the Prince Axalla, 
I mixt among the tumult of the warriors, 


Returning from the battle: Here a troop 
Of hardy Parthians red with honeſt wounds, 
Confeſt the conqueſt, they had well deferv*d : 
There a dejected crew of wretched captives, 
Sore with unprofitable hurts, and groaning 
Under new bondage, follow'd ſadly after 
The haughty victor's heels; but that which fully 
Crown'd the facceſs of Tamerlane, was Bajaxet, 
Fall'n like the proud archangel, from the height, 
Where once (ev'n next to majeſty divine) 
Enthron'd he ſat, down to the vile deſcent 
And lowneſs of a ſlave; but oh! to ſpeak 
The rage, the fierceneſs, and the indignation —— 
It bars all words, and cuts deſcription ſnort. 
Mon. Then he is fall'n] that comet which on high, 
Portended ruin; he has ſpent his blaze, 
And ſhal! diſtract the world with fears no more: 
| Sure it muſt bode me well, for oft my foul 
Has ſtarted into tumult at his name, 
As if my guardian angel took th” alarm, 
At the approach of ſomewhat mortal to me: 
| But ſay, my friend, what hear thou of Arpaſia? 
l For there my thoughts, my every care 1s center'd. 
| 
| 
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Stra. Tho' on that purpoſe ſtill I bent my ſearch, 
Yet nothing certain could I gain, but this, 
That in the pillage of the Sultan's tent 
Some women were made pris'ners, who this morning 
| | Were to be offer'd to the Emperor's view ; 
| | | Thei* 
| 
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Their names, and qualities, cho oft enquiring, 
I could not learn. 
Mon. Then wall my ſoul ſtill labour 
Beneath uncertainty, and anxious doubt, 
The mind's worſt ſtate. The tyrant's ruin gives me 
But a half-eaſe, 
Stra. *Twas ſaid, not far from hence 
The captives were to wait the Emperor's paſſage. | 
Mon. Haſte we to find the place. Oh! my Arpa/ia 
Shall we not meet? Why hangs my heart thus heavy 
Like death within my boſom ? Oh! 'tis well, 
The joy of meeting pays the pangs of abſence, 
Elſe who could bear it ? 
When thy lov'd ſight ſhall bleſs my eyes again, ] 


Then I will own, I ought not to complain, 
Since that ſweet hour is worth whole years of 
Exeunt. 


—— 
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SCENE, The infide of @ magnificent tent. 
Symphony of warlike muſic. 


Enter Tamerlane, Axalla, Prince of Tanais, Zama, 
Mirvan, /otdiers, and other attendants. 
[name 
Axa, ROM this auſpicious day the Parthian 
Fs date its birth of empire, and extend 
Ev” n from the dawning Eaſt to utmoſt Thule 
The limits of its ſway. 
Pr. Nations unknown, 
Where yet the Roman eagles never flew, 
Shall pay their homage to victorious Tamerlane, 
Bend to his valour and ſuperior virtue, 
And own, that conqueſt is not giv'n by chance, 
But, bound by fatal and reſiftleſs merit, 
Waits on his arms. 
Tam. Itis too much : you dreſs me 
Like an uſurper in the borrow'd attributes 
Of injur'd Heav'n: Can we call conqueſt ours? 
Shall man, this pigmy, with a giant's pride 
Vaunt of himſelf, and fay, thus have I done this ? 
@h! vain pretence to gre: Like the moon, 
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We borrow all the brightneſs, which we boaſt, 
Dark in ourſelves, and uſeleſs. If that hand 
That rules the fate of battles ſtrike for us, 
Crown us with fame, and gild our clay with honour ; 
* I'were moſt ungrateful to difown the benefit, 
And arrogate a praiſe which is not ours. 
Axa, With ſuch unſhaken temper of the ſoul 
To bear the fweltng tide of proſp*rous fortune, 
Is to deſerve that fortune : In adverſity 
The mind grows tough by buffetting the tempeſt; 
Which, in ſucceſs diſſolving, ſinks to eaſe, 
And loſes all her firmnefs. 
Tam. Oh! Axalla! 
Could I forget I am a man, as thou art, 
Would not the winter's cold or ſummer's heat, 
_ Sickneſs, or thirſt, and hunger, all the train 
Of nature's clamorous appetites, aſſerting 
An equal right in Kings and common men, 
Reprove me daily ?!— No—— if I boaſt of ought, 
Be it, to have been Heav'n's happy inſtrument, 
The means of good to all my fellow creatures ! 
This is a King's beſt praiſe, 
| Enter Omar. 
Om. Honour and fame [ Bowing to Tamerlane. 
For ever wait the Emperor ! May our Prophet 
Give him ten thouſand thouſand days of life, 
Hnd every day like this. The captive Sultan, 
Fierce in his bonds, and at his fate repining, 
Attends your ſacred will. 
Tam. Let him approach. 
Enter Bajazet and other Turkiſh priſoners in chains, 
with a guard of ſoldiers, 
When I ſurvey the ruins of this field, 
The wild deſtruction, which thy fierce ambition 
Has dealt among mankind (ſo many widows 
And helpleſs orphans has thy battle made, 
That half our Eaſtern world this day are mourners). 
Well may J, in behalf of Heav'n and Earth, 
Demand from thee atonement for this wrong. 
Baj. Make thy demand to thoſe that own thy pow'r, 
Know, I am ſtill beyond it; and tho' fortune 
(Curſe on that changeling Deity of fools !) 
Has ſtript me of the train and pomps of greatneſs, 
That 
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That out- ſide of a King, yet ſtill my ſoul, 

Fixt high, and of itſelf alone dependant, 

Is ever free and royal, and ev'n now, 

As at the head of battle does defy thee : 

I know what pow'r the chance of war has 3 : 

And dare thee to the uſe on't. This vile ſpeeching, 

This after game of words, is what moſt irks me; 

Spare that, and for the reſt *tis equal all 

Be it as it. may. | | 
Tam, Well was it for the world, 

When on their borders neighbouring Princes met, 

Frequent in friendly parle, by cool debates 

Preventing waſteful war ; ſuch ſhould our meeting 

Have been, had*ſ thou but held in juſt regard 

The ſanctity of leagues ſo often ſworn to. 

Canſt thou believe thy prophet, or, what's more 

That pow'r Supreme, witch made thee, and thy prophet, 

Will, with impunity let paſs that breach 

Of ſacred faith giv*n to the royal Greek ? 

Baj. Thou pedant talker ? ha! art thou a King 
Poſſeſt of facred power, Heav*n's darling attribute, 
And doſt thou prate of leagues, and oaths, and prophets ? 
] hate the Greet (perdition on his name l) 


As I do thee, and would have met you both, 


As death does human nature, for deſtruction. 

Tam. Cauſeleſs to hate is not of human kind; 
The favage brute, that haunts in woods remote, 
And defart wilds, tears not the fearful traveller, 

If hunger, or ſome injury, provoke not. 

Baj. Can a King want a cauſe when empire bids 

Go on ? what is he born for but ambition? 

It is his hunger, *tis his call of nature, 

The noble appetite which will be ſatisfy'd, 

And like the food of Gods, make him immortal, a 

Tam. Henceforth J will not wonder we were foes, * 
Since fouls that differ ſo, by nature hate, I 
And ſtrong antipathy forbids their union. 

Baj. The noble fire that warms me does indeed 
Tranſcend thy coldneſs; IT am pleas'd we differ, 
Nor think alike. Ns. 

Tam. No—=for I think like man, 
Thou like a monſter ; from whoſe baleful preſence 
Nature ſtarts back; and tho” ſhe fix d her ſtamp 
On thy rough maſs, and mark'd thee for a man, 
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Now conſcious of her error ſhe diſclaims thee, 
As form'd for her deſtruction, | 

Tis true, I am a King, as thou haſt been: 
Honour, and glory too have been my aim ; 

But tho? I dare face death, and all the dangers, 


Which furious war wears in its bloody front, 


Yet would I chuſe to fix my name by peace, 


By juſtice, and by mercy; and to raiſe 
My trophies on the bleſſings of mankind ; 
Nor would I buy the empire of the world 
With ruin of the people whom I ſway, 
On forfeit of my honour. | 
| Baj. Prophet, I thank. thee, —— 
Damnation Couldſt thou rob me of my glory, 
To dreſs up this tame King, this preaching Derwi/e # 
VUnft for war, thou ſhouldſt have liv'd ſecure. 
In lazy peace, and with debating ſenates 
Shar'd a precarious ſcepter, ſat tamely ſtill, 
And let bold factions canton out thy pow'r, 
And wrangle for the ſpoils they robb'd thee of; 
Whilſt I (curſe on the pow'r that ſtops my ardour 1) 
Would, like a tempeſt, ruſh amidit the nations, 
Be greatly terrible, and deal, like Aha, 
My angry thunder on the frighted world. 

Tam. Ihe world! —*twould be too little for thy pride: 
Thou would'it ſcale Heav 'n. | 

Ba. I would: Away! my ſoul 

Diſdains thy conference. , 
Tam. Thou vain, raſh thing, 
That, with gigantic inſolence, haſt dar'd 


'Fo lift thy wretched ſelf above the ſtars, 


And mate with pow'r almighty : Thou art falPn ! 

Baj. Tis falle! I am not fall'n from ought I've 
At leaſt my ſoul reſolves to keep her ſtate, been: 
And ſcorns to take acquaintance with ill fortune. 

Tam. Almoſt beneath my pity art thou fall'n; 
Since, while th” avenging hand of Heav'n is on thee, 
And preſſes to the duſt thy ſwelling ſoul, 

Fool-hardy, with the ſtronger thou contendeſt ; 

To what vaſt heights had thy tumaltuous temper 
Been hurry'd, if ſucceſs had crown'd thy wiſhes ;. 
Say, what had I to expect, if thou had' conquer'd ? 

Baj. Oh, glorious thought! By Heav'n! J will en- 
Tho? but in fancy; imagination ſhall Lioy it, 

| Make 
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Make room to entertain the vaſt idea. | 
Oh! had I been the maſter but of yeſterday, 
The world, the world had felt me; and for thee, 
I had us'd thee, as thou art to me, a dog, 
The object of my ſcorn, and mortal hatred : 
FT would have taught thy neck to know my weight, 
And mounted from that footſtool to my ſaddle; 

Then, when thy daily fervile taſk was done, 
I would have cag'd thee, for the ſcorn of ſlaves, 
Till thou hadſt begg'd to die; and ev'n that mercy 
I had deny'd thee : Now thou know'ſt my mind, 
And queſtion me no further, 

Tam. Well doſt thou teach me 
What juſtice ſhould exact from thee : Mankind 
With one conſent cry out for vengeance on thee; 
Loudly they call, to cut off this league breaker, 
This wild deftroyer, from the face of earth. 

Baj. Do it, and rid thy ſhaking ſoul at once - 
Of its worſt fer. 

Tam. Why ſlept the thunder, 
That ſhould have arm'd the idol Deity, 
And giv'n thee pow'r, ere yeſter ſun was ſet, _ 
To ſhake the ſoul of Tamerlane: Hadſt thou an arm 
To make thee fear'd, thou ſhould'ſt have prov'd it on 
Amidſt the ſweat and blood of yonder field, [me, 
When, thro” the tumult of the war, I ſought thee, 
Fenc'd in with nations. | 
Baj. Curſe upon the ſtars, 
That fated us to different ſcenes of ſlaughter ! 
Oh! could my ſword have met thee ! | 

Fam. Thou haſt then 

As now, been in my pow'r, and held thy life 
Dependant on my gift——Yes, Bajaxet, 
I bid thee live. So much my ſoul diſdains, 
That thou ſhould” think, I can fear ought but Heav'n: 
Nay more; could'ſt thou forget thy brutal fierceneſ;, 
Ard form thyſelf to manhood, I would bid thee, 
Live, and be {till a King, that thou may'ſt learn 
What man ſhould be to man, in war rememb'ring 
The common tye, and brotherhood of kind. 
This royal tent, with ſuch of thy domeſtics 
As can be found, ſhall * apon thy ſervice ; 
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Nor will I uſe my fortune, to demand | 
Hard terms of peace, but ſuch as thou may*ſt offer 
With honour, I with honour may receive.“ | 
[*Tamerlane /igns to an officer, who unbinds 
| Bajazet. | [blaſt me, 
Baj. Ha! ſay' ſt thou—no !—our Prophet's vengeance 
If thou ſhalt buy my friendſhip with thy empire. 
Damnation on thee! thou ſmooth fawning talker ! 
Give me again my chains, that I may curſe thee, 
And gratify my rage: Or, if thou wilt 
Be a vain fool, an? play with thy perdition, 
Remember I'm thy foe, and hate thee deadly. 
Thy folly on thy head ! 
Tam. Be ſtill my foe. 
Great minds (like Heav'n) are pleas'd in doing good, 
'Tho* the ungrateful ſubjects of their favours 
Are barren in return: Thy ſtubborn pride, 
That ſpurns the gentle office of humanity, 
Shall in my honour own, and thy deſpite, 
J have done, as I ought. Virtue ſtill does 


With ſcorn the mercenary world regard, 


Where abject ſouls do good, and hope reward: 


Above the worthleſs trophies men can raiſe, 


She ſeeks not honours, wealth, nor airy praiſe, 


But with herſelf, herſelf, the goddeſs pays. 


[ Exeunt Tamerlane, Axalla, Prince of Tanais, 
Mrrvan, Zama, and attendants. 
Manent Bajazet, Omar, Guards. 

Baj. Come, lead me to my dungeon; plunge me 
Deep from the hated fight of man, and day, | down 
Where, under covert of the friendly darkneſs, 

My ſoul may brood, at leiſure, o'er its anguiſh. 

Om. Our royal maſter would, with noble uſage, 
Make your misfortunes light: he bids you hope, 

Baj. I tell thee, flave, I have ſhook hands with hope, 
And all my thoughts are rage, deſpair, and horror. 

Enter Haly, Arpaſia, and women attendants, 

Ha! wherefore am I thus ? — Perdition ſeize me! 
But my cold blood runs ſhiv*ring to my heart, 
As at ſome fantom, that in dead of night, 
With dreadful action ftalks around our beds. 
The rage and fiercer paſſions of my breaſt | 
Are loſ in new confuſion.— 4rpaſia !——— Haly / a 

| | Gs» 
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Ha. Oh Emperor ! for whoſe hard fate our Prophet, 
And all the heroes of thy ſacred race 
Are fad in Paradiſe, thy faithful Haly, 
The ſlave of all thy pleaſures, in this ruin, 
This univerſal ſhipwreck of thy fortunes, 
Has gather'd up this treaſure for thy arms: 
Nor ev'n the victor, haughty Tamerlane, | 
(By whoſe command, once more thy ſlave beholds thee) 
Denies this bleſſing to thee, but with honour 
Renders thee back thy Queen, thy beauteous bride. 
Baj. Oh! had her eyes, with pity, ſeen my ſorrows, 
Had ſhe the ſoftneſs of a tender bride, 
Heav'n could not have beſtow'd a greater bleſſing, 
And love had made amends for loſs of empire. 
But ſee, what fury dwells upon her charms ! 
What lightning flaſhes from-her angry eyes ! 
With a malignant joy ſhe views my ruin: 
Ev'n beauteous in her hatred, ſtill ſhe charms me, 
And awes my fierce tumultuous ſoul to love. 
Arp. And dar'ſt thou hope, thou tyrant! raviſher ? 
That Hèav'n has any joy in ſtore for thee ? 
Look back upon the ſum of thy paſt life, 
Where tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice, 
Perjury, murders, {well the black account, 
Where loft Arpaſia's N ſtand bleeding freſh, 
Thy laſt recorded crime; but Heav'n has found thee, 
At length the tardy vengeance has o'erta'en thee, 
My weary ſoul ſhall bear a little longer 
The pain of life, to call for juſtice on thee 
That once complete, fink to the peaceful grave, 
And loſe the mem'ry of my wrongs and thee, 
Baj. Thou rail'ſt! I thank thee for it—Be perverſe, 
And muſter all the woman in thy ſoul; 
Goad me with curſes, be a very wife, 
That J may fling off this tame love, and hate thee. 
Enter Moneſes. [ Bajazet ftarting.] 
Ha !—Keep thy temper, heart! nor take alarm 
At a ſlave's preſence. | 
Mon. It is Arpaſia! Leave me, thou cold fear, 
Sweet as the roſy morn ſhe breaks upon me, 
And ſorrow like the night's unwholſome ſhade, 
Gives way before the golden dawn ſhe brings 
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Baj. [ Advancing towards him.] Ha, Chriſtian! Is 
it well that we meet thus ? 
Is this thy faith ? - | 
| Mon. Why does thy frowning brow 
Put on this form of fury? Is it ſtrange 
We ſhould meet here companions in misfortune, 
The captives of one common chance of war ? 
Nor ſhould*ſ thou wonder, that my ſword has fail'> 
Before the fortune of victorious T amerlane, 
When thou with nations, like the ſanded ſhore, 
With half the warring world upon thy ſide, 
Could'ſt not ſtand up againſt his dreadful battle, 
That cruſh'd thee with its ſhock. Thy men can witneſs, 
Thoſe cowards that forſook me in the combat, 
My ſword was not unactive. = 
Baj. No, —*tis falſe, 
Where is my daughter, thou vile Greet? thou haſt 
Betray*d her to the Tartar ; or ev'n worfe, 
Pale with thy fears, didit loſe her like a coward : 
And like a coward now, wouldſt caſt the blame 
On fortune, and ill ftars. 
| Mon. Ha! ſaid'ſt thou like a coward ? 
What ſactity, what majeſty divine . 
Haſt thou put on, to guard thee from my rage? 
That thus thou dar'it to wrong me. 
Baz. Out, thou ſlave, 
And know me for thy Lord 
| Mon. I tell thee, tyrant, 
When in the pride of pow'r thou ſat'ſt on high, 
When like an idol thou wert vainly worſhipp'd, 
By proſtrate wretches, born with flaviſh fouls : 
Ev'n when thou wert a King, thou wert not more, 
Nor greater than Monęſes; born of a race, 
Royal, and great as thine : What art thou now then? 
The fate of war has ſet thee with the loweſt; 
And captives (like the ſubjects of the grave) 
Loſing diſtinction, ſerve one common Lord. 

Baj. Brav'd by this dog! now give a looſe to rage, 
And curſe thyfelf, .curſe thy falſe cheating Prophet. 
Ha! yet there's ſome revenge. Hear me, thou Chriſtian ; 
hou leſt'ſt that ſiſtet with me: Thou impoſtor ! 
Thou boaſter of thy honeſty]! Thou liar! 
But take her to thee back. 


Now 
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Now to explore thy prifon—————Tf it holds 
Another plague like this, the reſtleſs damn'd 
(If Mufties lye not) wander thus in hell: 
From ſcorching flames to chilling froſts they run, 5 
Then from their froſts to fires return again, 
And only prove variety of pain. 
_ [ Exeunt Bajazet and Haly. 
Arp. Stay, Bajaxet, I charge thee by my wrongs ! 
Stay, and unfold a tale of fo much horror, 


As only fits thy telling Oh, Moneſes l 
Mon. Why doſt thou weep? why this tempeſtuous 
paſſion, 


That ftops thy falt'ring tongue ſhort on my name? 
Oh, ſpeak! unveil this myſtery of ſorrow, 
And draw the diſmal ſcene, at once to fig!::. 
Arp. Thou art undone, loft, ruin'd, and undone? 
Mon. I will not think 'tis ſo, while I have thee, 
While thus 'tis giv'n to fold thee in my arms; | 
For while I ſigh upon thy panting boſom, 
The fad remembrance of paſt woes is loſt. 
Arp. Forbear to ſooth thy foul with flatt'ring 
thoughts | 
Of evils overpaſt, and joys to come : - 
Our woes are like the genuine ſhade beneath, 
Where fate cuts off the very hopes of day, 
And everlaſting night and horrorreien, 
Mon. By all the tenderneſs, and chafte endearments 
Of our paſt love, I charge thee, my 4rpa/a, 
To eaſe my ſoul of doubts ; give me to know 
At once the utmoſt malice of my fate. 
Arp. Take then thy wretched ſhare in all I ſuffer, 
Still partner of my heart. Scarce hadft thou left 
The Sultan's camp, when the imperious tyrant, 
- Soft'ning the pride and fierceneſs of his temper, 
With gentle ſpeech made offer of his love, 
Amaz'd, as at the ſhock of ſudden death, 
I ſtarted into tears, and often urg'd 
(Tho? ſtill in vain) the difference of our faiths : 
At laſt, as flying to the utmoſt refuge, 
With lifted hands, and ſtreaming eyes, I own'd 
The fraud; which when we firſt were made his pris ners, 
Conſcious of my unhappy form, and fearing 
For thy dear lite, I forc'd thee to put on X 
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Thy borrow'd name of brother, mine of ſiſter : 
Hiding beneath that veil the nearer tie, 

Our mutual vows had made before the prieſt. 
Kindling to rage at hearing of my ſtory, _ 
Then, be it ſo, he cry'd. Think'ſt thou thy vows 
Giv'n to a ſlave ſhall bar me from thy beauties ? 
Then bade the prieſt pronounce the marriags rites, 
Which he perform'd, whilſt ſhrieking with deſpair, 
I call'd in vain the Pow'rs of Heav'n to aid me. 

Mon. Villain! Imperial villain ! Oh, thecoward ! 
Aw'd by his guilt, tho? back'd by force and power, 
He durſt not to my face avow his purpoſe ; 

But in my abſence like alurking thief 
Stole on my treaſure, and at once undid me. | 
Arp. Had they not kept me from the means of death; 
Forgetting al the rules of Chriſtian ſuffering, 
I had done a deſp'rate murder on my ſoul, - 
Ere the rude ſlaves, that waited on his will 
Had forc'd me to his —— _ ? 
Mon. Stop thee there, Arpafia, 
And bar my fancy from the guilty ſcene ; 
Let not thought enter, left the buſy mind 
Should muſter ſuch a train of monitrous images, 
As would diſtract me. Oh! I cannot bear it 
Thou lovely hoard of ſweets, where all my joys 
Were treaſur'd up, to have thee rifled thus ! | 
Thus torn untaſted from my eager wiſhes ! 
But I will have thee from him. Tamerlane 
(The Sovereign judge of equity on earth) 
Shall do me juſtice on this mighty robber, 
And render back thy beauties to Mone/es. ( 
Arp. And who ſhall render back my peace, my honour, 
The ſpotleſs whiteneſs of my virgin foul ? 11 
Ah ! no, Moneſes— think not 1 will ever 
Bring a polluted love to thy chaſte arms: 
I am the tyrant's wife, Oh, fatal title! 
And, in the ſight of all the ſaints, have ſworn, 
By honour, womanhood, and bluſhing ſhame, 
To know no ſecond bride-bed bat my grave, 
Mon. I ſwear it muſt not be, ſince ſtil my eye 
Finds thee as heav'nly white, as angel pure, 
As in the earlieſt hours of life thou wert. 
Nor art thou his but mine; thy firſt vows are mine, 
Thy ſoul is mine | | 


— — — — 
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Arp. Oh ! think not that tlie pow'r 
Of moſt perſuaſive eloquence can make me 
Forget I've been another's, been his wife; 
Now by my bluſhes ! by the ftrong confuſion, 
And anguiſh of my heart! ſpare me, Mone/es, 
Nor urge my trembling virtue to the precipice. 
Shortly, (oh very ſhortly) if my ſorrows 
Divine aright, and Heav'n be gracious tome, 
Death ſhall diſſolve the fatal obligation, 
And give me up to peace, to that bleſt place 
Where the good reſt from care and anxious life. 

Mon. Oh ! teach me, thou fair ſaint, like thee to ſuffer ; 
Teach me, with hardy piety, to combat 
The preſent ills ; inſtruct my eyes to paſs 
The narrow bounds of life, this land of ſorrow, 
And with bold hopes to view the realms beyond, 
Thoſe diſtant beauties of the future ſtate. 

Tell me, Arpaſia, ſay, what joys are thoſe, 
That wait to crown the wretch, who ſuffers here, 
Oh! tell me, and ſuſtain my failing faith. 

Arp. Imagine ſomewhat exquiſitely fine, 
Which fancy cannot paint, which the pleas'd mind 
Can barely know, unable to deſcribe it; 

Imagine, *tis a tract of endleſs joys, 
Without ſatiety, or interruption ;- 
—_— tis to meet, and part no more. 
on. Grant, gentle Heav'n, that ſuch may be ourlot? 
Let us be bleſt together. Oh ! my foul; 
Build on that hope, and let it arm thy courage, 
To ftruggle with the ſtorm that parts us now. 

Arp. Yes ! my Moge/es, now the ſurges riſe, 
The ſwelling ſea breaks in between our barks, 
And drives us to our fate on different rocks. 
Farewel my ſoul lives with thee, | 
| Ep Mon. Death 1s parting, 
Tis the laſt ſad adieu *twixt ſoul and body, 

But this is ſomewhat worſe - my joy, my comfort, 
All that was left in life, fleets after thee. 

My aking ſight hangs on thy parting beauties, 
Thy lovely eyes all drown'd in floods of ſorrow ! 
So ſinks the ſetting ſun beneath the waves, 

And leaves the traveller in pathleſs woods, 
Benighted and forlorn— Thus with ſad eyes 
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Weſtward he turns, to mark the light's decay, 
Till having loſt the laſt faint glimpſe of day, 
Chearleſs, in darkneſs, he Sets his way. 

[ Zxeunt. 
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A -C:'F HE, 
SCENE, The inſide of the royal tent. 
Enter Axalla, Selima, and avonten attendants. 


Axa, AN there 2 ought 3 m love, beyond this 
proo 
This wondrous proof, I give thee of my faith? 
To tear thee from my bleeding boſom thus ? 
To rend the ſtrings of life, to ſet thee free, 


And yield thee to a cruel father's power, 


Foe to my hopes? What canſt thou pay me back, 

What but chyke If (thou angel) for this fondneſs ? 
Sel. Thou doſt upbraid me, beggar as I am, 

And urge me with my poverty of love. 

Perhaps thou think'ſt, tis nothing for a maid 

To ſtruggle through the niceneſs of her ſex, 


The bluthes and the fears, and own ſhe loves : 


Thou think*ſt, 'tis nothing for my artleſs heart 
To own my weakneſs and confeſs thy triumph, 
Axa. Oh! yes, I own it; my charm'd ears ne'er knew 


A ſound of ſo much rapture, fo much joy. 


Not voices, inſtruments, not warbling birds 5 

Not winds, not murm'ring waters join'd ia confort, 

Not tuneful nature, not th* according ſpheres 

Utter ſuch harmony, as when my Selima 

With down-caſt looks, and bluſhes, ſaid, —T love 
Sel. And yet thou ſay'ſt I am a niggard to thee : 

1 ſwear the balance ſhall be held between us, 

And love be judge, if after all the tenderneſs, 

Tears and confuſion of my virgin ſoul, 

Thou ſhould'ſt complain of ought, unjuſt Aæxalla ! 
Axa. Why was J ever bleſt! Why is eee 

Rich with a thouſand pleaſing images 

Of paſt enjoyments, ſince tis but to plague me? 

When thou art mine no more, what will it eaſe me 
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Fo think of all the golden minutes paſt, 

To think that thou wert kind, and I was happy, 

But, like an angel fall'n from bliſs, to curſe 

My preſent ſtate, and mourn the heav'n I've loſt? 
Sel. Hope better for us both; nor let thy fears, 

Like an unlucky omen, croſs my way. 

My father, rough and ſtormy in his nature, 

To me was always gentle, and with fondneſs 

Paternal, ever met me with a bleſſing. 

Oft, when offence had ſtirr'd him to ſuch fury, 

That not grave counſellors for wiſdom fam'd, 

Nor hardy captains that had fought his battles, 

Preſum'd to ſpeak, but ſtruck with aweful dread, 

Were huſh'd as death; yet has he ſmil'd on me, 

EKiſs'd me, and bade me utter all my purpoſe, 

Till with my idle prattle I had ſooth'd him, 

And won him from his anger. | 

| | Axa. Oh! I know 

Thou haſt a tongue to charm the wildeſt tempers. 

Herds would forget to graze, and' ſavage beaſts 

Stand ſtill and loſs their fierceneſs, but to hear thee, 

As if they had reflexion, and by reaſon 

Forſook a leſs enjoyment for a greater. 

But oh! when I revolve each circumſtance, 

My Chriſtian faith, my ſervice cloſely bound 

o T amerlane my maſter, and my friend: 

Tell me (my charmer) if my fears are vain? 

Think what remains for me, if the fierce Sultan 

Should doom thy beauties to another's bed ? | 
Sel. *Tis a fad thought; but to appeaſe thy doubts, 

Here in the awful fight of Heav'n, I vow, | 

No Pow'r ſhall e' er divide me from thy love, 

Ev'n duty ſhall not force me to be falſe. 

My cruel ftars may tear thee. from my arms, 

But never from my heart; and when the maids 

Shall yearly come with garlands of freſh flow'rs, 

To mourn with pious office o'er my grave, 

They ſhall fit ſadly down, and weeping tell, 

How well I lov*d, how much I ſuffer*d for thee, 

And, while they grieve my fate, ſhall praiſe my 

7 conſtancy. 
Axa. But ſee the Sultan comes !—my beating heart 

| Bounds with exulting motion; hope and fear 

Fight with alternate conqueſt in my breaſt, 
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Oh! Can 1 give her from me? Vield her up? 
Now mourn, thou God of Love, fince honour mente rie 
And crowns his cruel altars with thy ſpoils. 

© Enter Bajazet. 

Baj. To have a nauſeous courteſy forc'd on me 
Spite of my will by an inſulting foe, 
Ha! they would break the ficrceneſs of my cone 
And make me ſupple for their laviſh purpole : 

Curſe on their fawning arts; from Heav'n itſelf | 
I wou'd not on ſuch terms receive a benefit, 

But ſpurn it back upon the giver's hand. 
FT Seltma comes forward and kneel; to Baj azet, 

Sel, My Lord; my royal father! 7 

| | 2 Ha! what art thou? 
What heavenly innocence ? that in a form 
So known, fo lov'd, has left thy Paradiſe, 
For joyleſs priſon, for this place of w woe ? 11 70 
Art thou Selima £ Sh | 

Sel. Have you forage me > 

Alas, my piety is then in vain; 
Your Selima, your daughter whom you vid, 
The fondling once of her dear father's arms, 
Is come to claim her ſhare in his misfortunes; 
To wait and tend him with obſequious duty; 
To ſit, and weep for every care he feels; 
To help to wear the tedious minutes out, 

To ſoften bondage, and the loſs of empire. 
Baj. Now by our Prophet! If my wounded mind 
Could know a thought of peace, it would be now; 

Ev'n from thy prating infancy thou wert 

My joy, my little angel, ſmiling comfort | 
Came with thee ſtill to glad me: Now I'm curs d; 
Ev'n in thee too; reproach and infamy 

Attend the Chriſtian dog, to whom thou wert nde 2 
To ſee thee here! twere better ſee thee dea j. 

Axa. Thus Tamerlane to royal Bajaxet, 115 
With Kingly greeting ſends: Since with the brave, 
(The bloody bus'neſs of the fight once ended) | 
Stern hate and oppoſition ought to ceaſe ; 

Thy Queen already to thy arms reſtor d, 
Receive this ſecond gift, thy beauteous daughter : 
And if there be — farther in thy wiſh, 
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Demand with honour, and obtain it freely. 
Baj. Bear back thy fulſome greeting to thy maſter 
Tell him, I'll none on't : Had he been a God, 
All his omnipotence could not reſtore | 
My fame diminiſh'd, loſs of ſacred: honour, 
The radiancy of majeſty eclips'd : 
For aught beſides, it is not worth my care; 
The giver and his gifts are both beneath me. 
Aa. Enough of war the wounded earth has 
known; | | 
Weary at length, and waſted with deſtruction, 
Sadly ſhe rears her ruin'd head, to ſhew 
Her cities humbled, and her countries ſpoil'd, 
And to her mighty maſters ſues for peace. 
Oh, Sultan! by the Pow'r Divine I ſwear ! 
With joy I would refign the ſavage trophies 
In blood and battle gain'd, could I atone 
The fatal breach *twixt thee and T7 amerlaue ; 
And think a ſoldier's glory well beſtow'd, 
To buy mankind a peace. 
Baj. And what art thou? 
That doſt preſume to mediate *twixt rage 
Of angry Kings? 5 
Axa. A Prince, born of the nobleſt, 
And of a ſoul that anſwers to that birth, 
That dares not but do well. Thou doſt put on 
A forc'd forgetfulneſs, thus not to know me, 
A gueſt ſo lately to thy court, then meeting 
On gentler terms, — | 
Sel. Could aught efface the merit 
Of brave Axalla's name, yet when your daughter 
Shall tell, how well, how nobly ſhe was us d, | 
How light this gallant Prince made all her bondage, 
Moſt ſure the royal Bajazet will own | _ 
That honour ſtands indebted to ſuch goodneſs, 
Nor can a Monarch's friendſhip more than pay it. 

Baj. Ha! know'ſt thou that, fond girl ?!?mGo=-"tis 
not well | TOLL EG | 
And when thou could'ſt deſcend to take a benefit 
From a vile Chriſtian, and thy father's foe, 

Thou didft an act diſhoneſt to thy race; 
Henceforth, unleſs thou mean'f to cancel all 
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My ſhare in thee, and write thyſelf a baſtard, 
Die, ftarve, know any evil, any pain, 
Rather than taſte a — from theſe 21 
Sel. Alas! Axalla ! 
Axa. Weep not, lovely maid; 


I ſwear, one pearly drop from thoſe fair eyes 
Mould over-pay the ſervice of my life; 


One 1 ah from thee has made a large amends 
F * hr th hy angry father's frowns and fierceneſs. 
my curs'd fortune am] falPn thus low? 
Pian to my face! thou earth - born thing 
Thou clod | how haſt thou dar'd to lift thy eyes 


Up to the ſacred race of mighty Ottoman, 


Whom King's, whom ev'n our Prophet's holy offpring 
At diſtance have beheld; and what art thou? 
What glorious titles blazon out thy birth ? . .... 
Thou vile obſcurity ? Ha !—ſay—thou baſe one. 
Axa. Thus challeng'd, virtue, modeſt as ſhe is, 
Stands up to do herſelf a common Juſtice, | 
To anſwer, and aſſert that inborn merit, | 
That worth, which conſcious to herſelf. ſhe feels. | 
Were honour to be ſcann'd by long deſcent, 
From anceſtors illuſtrious, I could: vaunt 
A lineage of the greateſt, and recount 
Among my fathers, names of ancient ſtory, 
Heroes and god- like patriots, who ſubdu'd 
The world by arms and virtue, and being Romans 
Scorn'd to be Kings; but that be their own praiſe : 
Nor will I borrow merit from the dead, 
Myſelf an undeſerver. I could prove 
My triendſhip ſuch, as thou might deign t' accept 
With honour, when it comes with friendly office, 
To render back thy crown, and former greatneſs : 
And yet ev'n this, ev'n all is poor, when Selima 
With matchleſs worth weighs down the adverſe ſcale. 
Baj. To give me back what yeſterday took from me, 
Wou'd be to give like Heav'n, when having finiſh'd 
This world, (the goodly work of his creation) 
He bid his fav'rite man be Lord of all. 
But this 
Axa, Nor is this gift beyond my pow'r; 
Oft has the mighty maſter of my arms 
Urg'd me * large ambition to demand 
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Crowns and dommions from his bounteous pow'r : 
'Tis true I wav'd the proffer, and have held it 
The worthier choice, to wait upon his virtues, 
To be the friend and partner of his wars, 
Than to be Afa's Lord: Nor wonder then, 
If in the confidence of ſuch a friendſhip, 
I promiſe boldly for the royal giver, 
Thy crown, and empire. 
Baz. For our daughter thus 
Mean'ſt thou to barter ? ha! I tell thee, Chriſtian, 
There is but one, one dowry, thou canſt give, 
And I can aſk, worthy of my daughter's love. 
Axa. Oh name the mighty ranſom, taſk my pow'r, 

Let there be danger, difficulty, death, : 
T” enhance the price. 

| Baj. 1 take thee at thy word. 
Bring me the Tartar's head. 
, ee 


f — 


| Baj. Tamerlane's, 
That death, that deadly poiſon to my glory. 
Axa. Prodigious ! Horrid ! | 
Sel. Loſt ! for ever loſt ? 
Baj. And coul'dſt thou hope to bribe me with ought 
elſe ? 
With a vile peace patch'd up on flaviſh terms ? 
With tributary Kingſhip ? No To merit 
A recompence from me, fate my revenge. 
The Tartar is my bane, I cannot bear him; _ 
One Heav'n and earth can never hold us both; 
Still ſhall we hate, and with defiance deadly 
Keep rage alive, till one be loſt for ever; 
As if two ſuns ſhould meet in the meridian, 
And ſtrive in fiery combat for the paſſage. 
Weep'ſt thou, fond girl ? Now as thy King, and father, 
I charge thee drive this ſlave from thy remembrance : 
Hate ſhall be pious in thee ; * come and join 
| * [| Laying hold on her hand, 
To carſe thy father's foes. | 
Sel. Undone for ever! 
Now tyrant duty, art thou yet obey'd ? 
There is no more to give thee. Oh 4xalla / 
| Bajazet /eads out Selima, /he looking back on 
: Axalla. 
Axa, Tis what I feard ; Fool that I was t'obey: 
The 
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The coward love, that could not bear her frown, 

Has wrought his own undoing. Perhaps ev'n now, 

The tyrant's rage prevails upon her fears. | 

Fiercely he ſtorms, ſhe weeps, and ſighs and trembles, 
But ſwears at length, to think on me no more. 

He bade me take her. But, oh gracious honour ! 
Upon what terms ? My ſoul yet ſhudders at it, 

And ſtands but half recovered of her fright. 

The head of T amerlane monſtrous impiety ! 
Bleed, bleed to death, my heart, be virtue's martyr, 
Oh, Emperor, I own I ought to give thee | 
Some nobler mark, than dying of my faith. 
Then let the pains I feel my friendſhip prove, 
*Tis eaſier for to die, than ceaſe to love. 


Exit. 


SCENE, Tamerlane's Camp. 
Enter ſeverally Moneſes, and Prince of Tanais, 


Mon. I F I not preſs untimely on his leiſure, [ ſervice, 
You would much bind a ftranger to your 
To give me means of audience from the Emperor, 
Pr. Moſt willingly, tho? for the preſent moment 
We muſt intreat your ſtay ; he holds him private. 
Mon. His council, I preſume. | 
| Pr, No; the affair 
Is not of Earth, but Heav'n — a holy man, 
(One whom our Prophet's law calls ſuch a Derviſe 
Keeps him in conference. 
Mon. Hours of religion 
Eſpecially of Princes, claim a reverence, 
Nor will be interrupted. 
Pr. What his buſineſs 
Imports, we know not: but with earneſt ſute 
This morn he begg'd admittance, Our great maſter , 
(Than whom none bows more lowly to high Heav'n) 
In reverend regard holds all that bear | 
Relation to religion, and, on notice 
Of his requeſt, receiv'd him on the inſtant. 
Mon. We will attend his pleaſure, 
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Enter Tamerlane and a Derviſe. 

Tam. Thou bring*ſtmethy credentials from the Higheſt, 
From Alba and our Prophet: Speak thy meſſage, _ 
It muſt import the beſt and nobleſt ends, | [ thee 

Der. Thus ſpeaks our holy Mahomet, who haſt giv'n 
To reign, and conquer: Ill doit thou repay 
The bounties of his hand, unmindful of 
The fountain whence thy ſtreams of greatneſs flow; 
Thou haſt forgot high Heav'n, haſt beaten down 
And trampled on religion's ſanctity. 

Tam. Now as 1 am a ſoldier and a King, 
(The greateſt names of honour) do but make 
Thy imputation out, and Tamerlane _ 
Shall do thee ample juſtice on himſelf. 
So much the ſacred name of Heaven awes me, 
Could I ſuſpe& my ſoul of harbouring aught 
To its diſhonour, I would ſearch it ſtrictly, 
And drive th” offending thought with fury forth. 

Der. Yes, thou haſt hurt our holy Prophet's honour, 
By foſtering the pernicious Chriſtian ſect ; 
Thoſe, whom. his ſword purſu'd with fell deſtruction, 
Thou tak*ſ into thy boſom, to thy councils ; 
They are thy only friends. The true believers 
Mourn to behold thee favour this Axalla. 

Tam. I fear me, thou out-po'lt the Prophet's order, 
And bring*| his venerable name to ſhelter 
A rudeneſs ill- becoming thee to uſe, 
Or me to ſuffer. When thou nam'ſt my friend, 
Thou nam'ſt a man beyond a Monk's diſcerning, 
Virtuous and great, a warrior and a Prince. 

Der. He is a Chriſtian ; there our law condemns him, 
Altho' he were ev'n all thou ſpeak'ſt, and more. 

Tam. Tis falſe ; no law divine condemns the virtuous, 
For differing from the rules your ſchools des iſe. 
Lock round, how Providence beſtows alike 
Sun- ſhine and rain, to bleſs the fruitful year, 

On different nations, all of different faiths; 

And (tho' by ſeveral names and titles worſhip'd) 

Heav'n takes the various tribute of their praiſe; 

Since all agree to own, at leaſt to mean, 

One beſt, one greateſt, only Lord of all: 

Thus when he view'd the many forms of nature, 

He found that all was good, and bleſt the fair variety. 
Vor, I. 25 > Der. 
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Der. Moſt impious and profane !—Nay, frown not, 
Full of the Prophet, I deſpiſe the danger | Prince; 
Thy angry power may threaten. I command thee: 
To hear and to obey ; ſince thus ſays Mahomet : 

Why have I made thee dreadful to the nations? 

Why have I giv*n thee conqueſt ; but to ſpread 

My ſacred law ev*n to the utmoſt earth. 

And make my holy Mecca the world's worſhip ? 
Go on, and whereſoe'er thy arms ſhall proſper, 

Plant there the Prophet's name: with ſword and fire 

Drive out all other faiths, and let the world 

Confeſs him only. 

Tam. Had he but commanded | 

My ſword to conquer all, to make the world 
Know but one Lord, the taſk were not ſo hard ; 

*Twere but to do what has been done already; 
And Philip's ſon, and Cæſar did as much; 

But to ſubdue th? unconquerable mind, 

To make one reaſon have the ſame effect 
Upon all apprehenſions ; to force this 

Or this man juſt to think as thoa and I do; 

Impoſiible ! unleſs ſouls were alike 

In all, which differ now like human faces. 

Der. Well might the holy cauſe be carried on, 
If Muſſulmen did not make war on Muſſulmen. 
Why hold'ſt thou captive a believing Monarch ? 
Now, as thou hop'ſt to *ſcape the Prophet's curſe, 
Releaſe the royal Bajazet, and join, 

With force united, to deſtroy the Chriſtians. 

Tam, *Tis well.—T've found the cauſe that mov'd 

thy zeal. 
What ſhallow politician ſet thee on, 
In hopes to fright me this way to compliance? 

Der. Our Prophet only 

Tam. No—thou doſt behe him, 

Thou maker of new faiths ! that dar'ſt to build 
Thy fond inventions on religion's name. 

Religion's luſtre is, by native mnocence: 

Divinely pure, and fimple from all arts: 

You daub and dreſs her like a common miſtreſs, 
The harlot of your fancies ; and by adding 

Falſe beauties, which ſhe wants not, make the world 
Suſpect her angel's face is foul beneath, 
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And wo'not bear all lights. Hence! I have found thee. 
Der. I have but one reſort. Now aid me, Prophet 

Yet I have ſomewhat further to unfold; [ Afrde. 

Our Prophet ſpeaks to thee in thunder thus 

[* The Derwiſe draws a concealed dagger, and offers 

to tab Tamerlane. | | 

Tam. No, villain, Heav'n is watchful o'er its wor- 

ſhipers, [Hreſting the dagger from him. 
And blaſts the murderer's purpoſe. Think, thou wretch ! 
Think on the pains that wait thy crime, and tremble 
When I ſhall doom thee | 

Der. Tis but death at laſt ; 
And 1 will ſuffer greatly for the cauſe 
That urg'd me firſt to the bold deed, 
Tam. Oh, impious! 
Enthuſiaſm thus makes villams martyrs. 
{ Pauyſing.] It ſhall be ſo— Lo die ! *twere a reward 
Now learn the difference *twixt thy faith and mine; 
'Thine bids thee lift thy dagger to my throat ; 
Mine can forgive the wrong, and bid thee hve. 
Keep thy own wicked ſecret, and be ſafe; 
If thou continu'ſt ſtill to be the ſame, 
Tis puniſnment enough to be a villain. 
If thou repent'ſt, I have gain'd one to virtue, 
And am, in that, rewarded for my mercy ; 8 
Hence! from my ſight—It ſhocks my foul to thin 
That there is ſuch a monſter in my kind. [ Exit Derviſe. 
Whither will man's impiety extend? 
Oh, gracious Heaven | doſt thou withhold thy thunder, 
When bold aſſaſſins take thy name upon em, 
And ſwear they are the champions of thy cauſc ? 
Enter Moneſes. 

Mon. Oh, Emperor ! bcfore whoſe awful throne 
TY affficted never kneel in vain for juſtice, { Kneeling 
Undone, and ruin'd, blaſted in my hopes, to Tam. 
Here let me fall before your ſacred feet, 

And groan out my misfortunes, till your pity, 
(The laſt ſupport and refuge that is left me) 
Shall raiſe me from the ground, and bid me livre. 

Tam. Riſe, Prince; nor let me reckon up thy worth, 
And tell how boldly that might bid thee aſc, | 
Leſt I ſhould make a merit of my juſtice, . 

The common debt I owe to thee, to all, 
G 2 Ev'n 
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Ev*n to the meaneſt of mankind, the charter : 

By which I claim my crown, and Heav'n's protection. 

Speak, then, as to a King, the facred name 

Where pow'r is lodg'd, for righteous ends alone. 
Mon. One only joy, one bleſſing, my fond heart 

Had fix'd its wiſhes on, and that 1s loſt ; 

That ſiſter, for whoſe ſafety my ſad ſoul 

Endur'd a thouſand fears 
Tam. I well remember, | 

When, ere the battle join'd, I ſaw thee firſt, 

With grief uncommon to a brother's love, 

Thou told'ft a moving tale of her misfortunes, 

Such as beſpoke my pity. Is there ought 

Thou canſt demand from friendſhip ? Aſk, and have it. 
Mon. Firſt, Oh! let me intreat your royal goodneſs : 

Forgive the folly of a lover's caution, | 

Thattorg'd a tale of fallhood to deceive you. s 

Said I, She was my fiſter ?—Oh ! ns falſe; | 

She holds a dearer intereſt in my ſoul, | 

Such as the cloſeſt ties of blood ne'er knew; 

An intereſt, ſuch as power, wealth, and honour, 

Can't buy, but love, love only can beſtow ; 

She was the miſtreſs of my vows, my bride, 

By contract mine, and long ere this the prieſt 

Had ty'd the knot for ever, had not Bajazet | 
Tam. Ha! Bajazet !—If yet if his pow'r withholds 

The cauſe of all thy ſorrows, all thy fears, 

E*en gratitude for once {ſhall gain upon him, 

Spite of his ſavage temper to reſtore her. 

This morn a ſoldier brought a captive beauty, 

Sad tho? ſhe ſeem'd, yet of a form moſt rare, 

By much the nobleſt ſpoil of all the field; 

E'en Scipio, or a victor yet more cold, 

Might have forgot his virtue at her fight. 

Struck with a pleaſing wonder, I beheld her, 

Till by a flave that waited near her perſon, 

I learn'd ſhe was the captive Sultan's wife: 

Strait I forbade my eyes the dangerous joy 

Of gazing long, and ſent her to her Lord. 
Mon. There was Mone/es loſt. Too ſure my heart 

(From the firſt mention of her wond”rous charms) 

Preſag'd it could be only my Arpaſia. | 
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Tam. Arpaſia ! did'ſt thou ſay ? 
Mon. Yes, my Arpaſia. x 
Tam. Sure I miſtake, or fain I would miſtake thee ; 
I nam'd the Queen of Bajazet ; his wife. 
Mon. His Queen! his wife! He brings that holy title 
To varniſh o'er the monſtruous wrongs he has done me. 
Tam. Alas! I fear me, Prince, thy griefs are juſt ; 
Thou art, indeed, unhappy | 
Mon. Can you pity me, 
And not redreſs, Oh, royal Tamerlane ! | * Kneehng. 
Thou ſuccour of the wretched, reach thy mercy 
To ſave me from the grave, and from oblivion ; 
Be gracious to the hopes that wait my youth. 
Oh! let not ſorrow blaſt me, leſt I wither, 
And fall in vile diſhonour. - Let thy juſtice 
Reſtore me my Arpaſia; give her back, 
Back to my wiſhes, to my tranſports give her, 
To my fond, reſtleſs, bleeding, dying boſom. 
Oh! give her to me yet, while I have life 
To bleſs thee for the bounty. Oh, A4rpajia / 
Tam. Unhappy, royal youth, why doit thou afk 
What honour mutt deny? Ha! is ſhe not 
His wife, whom he has wedded, whom enjoy'd? _. 
And would'ſt thou have my partial friendſhip break 
That holy knot which ty'd once, all mankind 
Agree to hold facred and undiffolvable ? 
The brutal violence wonld fain my juſtice, 
And brand me with a tyrant's hated name 
To late poſterity. e 
Mon. Are then the vows, 
The holy vows we regiſter'd in Heav'n, , 
But common air? | 
Tam, Could thy fond love forget 
The violation of a firſt enjoyment? —— 
But ſorrow has diſturb'd and hurt thy mind, 
Mon. Perhaps it has, and like an idle madman, 
That wanders wich a train of hooting boys, 
I do a thouſand things to ſhame my reaſon. 
Then let me fly and bear my follies with me, 
Far, far from the world's ſight. Honour and fame, 
Arms and the glorious war ſliall be forgotten; 
No noble found of greatneſs, or ambition, 
Shall wake my drowſy ſoul from her dead ſleep, 
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Jill the laſt trump do ſummon. 

Tam. Let thy virtue 
Stand up and anſwer to theſe warring paſſions, 
That vex thy manly temper. From the moment 
When firſt I ſaw thee, ſomething wond'rous noble 
Shone thre? thy form, and won my friendſhip for thee, 
Without the tedious form of long auquiaintance 
Nor will J loſe thee poorly for a woman. 


Come, droop no more, thou ſhalt with nre purſue 


True greatneſs, till we rife to immortality. 
Thou ſhalt forget theſe lefler cares, Monejes ; 
Thou ſhalt, and help me to reform the world. 
Mon. So the good Genius warns his mortal charge 
To fly the evil fate that ſill purſues him, 
Til it have wrought his ruin. Sacred Tamerlane, 
Thy words are as the breath of angels to me. 
But, oh! too deep the wounding grief is fix'd, 
For any hand to heal. C 
Tam. This dull deſpair, 
Is the ſoul's lazineſs : Rouſe to the combat, 
And thou art ſure to conquer. War ſhall reſtore thee ; 
The found of arms ſhall wake thy martial ardour, 
And cure this amorous ſickneſs of thy ſoul. 
Begun by ſloth, and nurs'd by too much eaſe ; 
The idle God of Love ſupinely dreams, 
Amidit inglorious thades and purling ſtreams, 
In roſy fetters and fantaſtic chains, 
He binds deluded maids and ſimple ſwains; 
With ſoft enjoyments, wooes them to forget 
The hardy tolls and labours of the great,. 
But if the warhke trumpet's loud alarms 
o virtuous acts excite, and manly arms, 


The coward boy avows his abjed fear, 


On ſilken wings ſublime he cuts the air, 
Scar'd at the noble noiſe and thunder of the war. 
[ Exeunt, 


— 
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SCENE, Bajazet's Tent. 
Enter Haly and the Dervile. 


Hay. O 'ſcape with life from an attempt like this 


Demands my wonder juſtlx. 
Der. 
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Der. Trae, it may; 
But *tis a principle of his new faith; : 
Tis what his Chriſtian favourites have inſpir'd 
Who fondly make a merit of forgiveneſs, 
And give their foes a ſecond opportunity, 
If the firſt blow ſhould miſs. Failing to ſerve 
The Sultan to my wiſh, and e'en deipairing 
Of further means t' affect his liberty, 
A lucky accident retriev'd my hopes. 
Ha. The Prophet and our maiter will reward 
Thy zeal in their behalf; but ſpeak thy purpole. 
Der. Juſt ent'ring here 1 met the Tartar general, 
Fierce Omar, 
Ha. He commands, if I miſtake not, 
This quarter of the army, and our guards. | 
Der. The ſame. By his ftern aſpect, and the fires 
That kindled in his eyes, I gueſs'd the tumult 
Some wrong had rais'd in his tempeſtuous foul ; 
A friendſhip of old date had giv'n me privilege 
To aſk of his concerns. In ſhort, I learn'd, . 
That burning for the Sultan's beauteous daughter, 
He had begg'd her as a captive of the war, 
From Tamerlane ; but meeting with denial 
Of what he thought his ſervices might claim, 
Loudly he ſtorms, and curſes the Italian, 
As cauſe of this affroat. I join'd his rage, 
And added to his injuries, the wrongs 
Our Prophet daily meets from this Axalla, 
But fee, he comes, Improve what I ſhall tell, 
And all we with is ours | They /eem to talk together aſide. 
Enter Omar. - 
Om. No——itl forgive it, 
Diſhonour blaſt my name] Was it for this 
That I directed his firſt ſteps to greatneſs, 
Taught him to climb, and mee nim what he is; 
When our great Cam firit bent his eyes towards him, 
(Then petty Prince of Parthia) and by me 
Perſuaded, rais'd him to his daughter's bed, 
Call'd him his ſon, and ſucceſſor of empire 
Was it for this, that like a rock I ſtood, | 
And ſtemm'd the torrent of our Tartar Lords, 
Who ſcorn'd his upftart ſway ? when Calibes, 
In bold rebellion, drew e'en half the provinces | 
To own his cauſe, I, like his better angel, 4 
G 4. | Stood 


And far beyond his wiſh 
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Stood by his ſhaking throne, and fix'd it faſt ; 
And am I now fo loſt to his remembrance, 
I hat, when J aſk a captive, he ſhall tell me, : 
She is Axalla's right, his Chriſtian minion? 
Der. Allow me, valiant Omar, to demand, 
Since injured thus, why right you not your ſelf ? 4 
The prize you aſk is in your power. 
— It i, 
And I will ſeize it in deſpite of 7. amerlane 
And that Italian dog, 
Ha. What need of force, 
When every thing concurs to meet your wiſhes ? 
Our mighty maſter would not wiſh a ſon 
Nobler than Omar. From a father's hand 
Receive that daughter, which ungrateful Tamerlane 
Has to your worth denied. 
On. Now by my arms, 
It will be great revenge. What will your Sultan 
Give to the man that ſhall reſtore his liberty, 
His crown, and give him pow'r to wreek his hatred 
Upon his greateſt foe ? | 
Ha. All he can aſk, 


[ Trumpets, 
Om. Theſe trumpets ſpeak 

The Emperor's approach ; he comes once more 

To offer terms of peace. Retire within. 

1 will no farther—he grows deadly to me ; 

And curſe me, Prophet, if I not repay | 

His hate, with retribution full as mortal, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE draws, diſtovers Arpaſia lying on A couch, 
O chee, Oh, gentle ſleep, alone 


Is owing "7 our peace 
By thee gur joys are kiihten'd ſhown ; 
By thee our forrows ceaſe. 
The nymph, æuhgſe hand, by fi aud, or force, 
Some tyrant has paſſeſs'd, 
By thee obtaining a divorce, 
Ti her own . is bleſd. 
Oh, fray! Arpaſia bids thee lay z 
The fadly weeping fair = 
Conjures thee, not to loſe in day 


The object of her care. 
To 


To graſp wwhoje pleaſing ferm ſhe ſought, 
That motion chas'd her ſleep ; 
Thus by eurſelves are oft neft wrought 


T he griefs for which we weep. 


Arp. Oh death! thou gentle end of human ſorrows, 


Still muſt my weary eye-lids vainly wake, 
In tedious expectation of thy peace? 
Wity ſtand thy thouſand thouſand doors {till open, 
Jo take the wretched in, if ſtern religion | 
Guards every paſſage, and forbids my entrance ?— 
Lucrece could bleed, and Portia ſvallow fire, 
When urg'd with griefs beyond a mortal ſufferance; 
But here it muſt not be. Think then, Arpaſia, 
Think on the ſacred dictates of thy faith, 
And let that arm thy virtue, to perform 
What Cato's daughter durſt not—Live, Arpafea, 
And dare to be unhappy. | 
Enter Tamerlane and Attendants. 

Tam, When fortune ſmiles upon the ſoldier's arms, 
And adds e'en beauty to adorn his conqueſt, 
Yet.ſhe ordains, the fair ſhould know no fears, 
No forrows to pollute their lovely eyes, 
But ſhould be us'd een nobly as herſelf, 
The Queen and Goddeſs of the warrior's vows. 
Such welcome as a camp can give, fair Sultaneſs, 
We hope you have received; it ſhall be larger, 
And better as it may. | 

Arp. Since I have borne 
That miſerable mark of fatal greatneſs, 
I have forgot all difference of conditions; 
Sceptres and fetters are grown equal to me, 
And the beſt change my fate can bring his death. 

Tam. When ſorrow dwells in ſuch an angel form, 
Well may we gueſs that thoſe above are mourners ; 
Virtue is wrong' d, and bleeding innocence 
Suffers ſome wond'rous violation here, | 
To make the ſaints look ſad. Oh! teach my power 
To cure thoſe ills which you unjuſtly ſuffer, | 
Leſt Heav*n ſhould wreſt it from my idle hand, 
If I look on, and ſee you weep in vain. 

Arp. Not that my foul diſdains the gen'rous atd 
Thy royal goodneſs proffers ; but, Oh, Emperor! 
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It is not in my fate to be made happy; 
Nor will J liſten to the coz'ner, hope, 
But ſtand reſolv'd to bear the beating ſtorm 
That roars around me; ſaſe in this alone, 
That 1 am not immortal. — Tho' 'tis hard, 
Tis wond'rous hard, when I remember thee 
{Dear native Greece!) and you, ye weeping maids, 
That were companions of my virgin youth! 
My noble parents ! Oh, the griet of heart, 
The pangs, that, for unhappy me, bring down 
Their reverend ages to the grave with ſorrow ! 
And yet their is a woe ſurpaſſing all: 
Ye ſaints and angels give me of your conſtancy, 
If you expect I ſhall endure it long. | 
Tam. Why is my pity all that I can give 
'To tears like yours? and yet J fear *tis all; 
Nor dare I aſk-what mighty loſs you mourn, 
Leſt honour ſhould forbid to give it back. 
Arp. No, Tamerlane, nor did I mean thou ſhould”. 
But know (tho' to the weakneſs of my ſex 
1 yicld theſe tears) my ſoul is more than man. 
Think, I am born a Greek, nor doubt my virtue; 
A Greek! from whoſe fam'd anceſtors of old 
Rome drew the patterns of her boaſted heroes. a 
They muſt be mighty evils that can vanquih 
Spartan courage, and axChriitian faith. 
Enter Bajazet. 
Baj.'To know no thought of reſt! to have the mind 
Still miniſtering freſh plagues, as in a circle, 
Where one diſhonour treads upon another; 
What knows the fiends beyoud it ?—Ha ! by hell, 
| [ Seeing Arp. and Jam, 
'There wanted only this to make me mad. 5 
Comes he to triumph here? to rob me love, 
And violate the laſt retreat of happineſs ? 
Jam. But that J read upon thy frowning brow, 
That war yet lives and rages in thy breaſt; 
Once more (in pity to the ſuff' ring world) 
J meant to offer peace. | 
Baj. And mean'ſt thou too 
To treat it with our Er-prelſs ; and to barter. 
The ſpoils which fortune gave thee for ker favours ? 
Arp. What would the tyrant ? [Alt. 
boys 
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Baj. Scek?ſt thou thus our friendſhip ? 
Is this the royal uſage thou did'ſt boaſt ? 
Tam. The buling paſſion that diſturbs thy ſoul 


Spreads clouds around, and makes thy purpoſe darx— 


Unriddle what thy myſtic fury aims at? 
Baj. Is it a riddle? Read it there explain'd; 


There, in my ſhame. Now judge me thou, Oh, Prophet, 


And equal Heav'n, if this demand not rage! 
The peaſant-hind begot and born to ſlavery, - 
Yet dares aſſert a huſband's ſacred right, 
And guard his homcly couch from violation: 
And ſhall a Monarch tamely bear the wrong 
Without complaining ? , 
Tam, If J could have wrong'd thee, 
If conſcious virtue, and all-judging Heav'n, 
Stood not between, to bar ungovern'd appetite, 
What hinder'd, but, in ſpite of thee, my captive, 
might have us'd a victor's boundleſs power, 
And ſated every with my ſoul could form? 
But to ſecure thy fears, know, Vajaxet, 
This is among the things I dare not do. [ſent? 
Baj. By hell, 'tis falſe ! elſe wherefore art taou pre- 
What cam'ſt thou for, but to undo my honour ? 
found thee holding amorous parley with her, 
Gazing and gloting on her wanton eyes, 
And bargaining for pleaſures yet to come: 
My life, I knows is the devoted price 
But take it, I am weary of the pain. 
Tam. Vet, ere thou raſhly urge my rage too far, 
1 warn thee to take heed: I am a man, 
And have the frailties common to man's nature; 
The fiery ſeeds of wrath are in my temper, 
And may be blown up to ſo fierce a blaze 
As wiſdom cannot rule. Know, thou haſt touch'd me 
E'en in the niceſt, tend'reſt part, my honour ; 
My honour! which, like pow'r, diſdains being queſtion'd; 
Thy breath has blaſted my fair virtue's fame, 
And mark'd me for a villain and a tyrant. 
Arp. And ſtand I here an idle looker-cn, 
To ſee my innocence murder d and mangled 
By barbarous hands, nor can revenge the wrong ? 
Art thou a man, and dar'ſt thou uſe me thus? {77 Baj. 
Haſt thou not torn me from my native country, 
G 6 | F:o0m 
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From the dear arms of my lamenting friends, 
8 From my ſoul's peace, and from my injur'd love? 
| Haſt thou not ruin'd, blotted me for ever, 
| And driv'n me to the brink of black deſpair ? 
And 15 it in thy malice yet to add 
A wound more deep, to ſully my white name, 
My virtue ? 
Baj. Yes, thou haſt thy ſex's virtues, 
heir affectation, pride, ill. nature, noiſe, 
Proneneſs to change, e' en from the joy that pleas'd em: 
N So gracious is your idol, dear variety, 
j "That for another love you would forego 
An angel's form, to mingle with a devil's. 
l Thro' ev'ry ſtate and rank of men you wander, 
i | Till eben your large experience takes in all 
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The different nations of the peopled earth. [tribe 
Arp, Why ſought'ſt thou not from thy own impious 
A wife like one of theſe ? For ſuch thy race 5 


(If human nature brings forth ſuch) affords. 
Greece for chaſte virgins fam'd, and pious matrons, 
Teems not with monſters like your Turkiſh wives, 
Whom guardian eunuchs, haggard and deform'd, 
Whom walls and bars make honeſt by conſtraint. 
Know, I deteſt, like hell, the crime thou mention'ſt: 
Not that I fear or reverence thee, thou tyrant ; 
Bat that my ſoul, conſcious of whence it ſprung, 
Sits unpolluted in its ſacred temple, 

And ſcorns to mingle with a thought ſo mean. 

Tam. Oh, pity ! that a greatneſs fo divine 
| Should meet a fate fo wretched, ſo unequal. | 
Though blind and wilful to the good that courts thee, 

[Ts Bajazet. 

With open-handed bounty Heav'n purſues thee, 
And bids thee (undeſerving as thou art, 
And monſtrous in thy crimes) be happy yet; 
| Whilſt thou, in fury, doſt avert the bleſſing, 
| And art an evil Genius to thyſelf. 
| Baj. No—Thou, thou art my greateſt curſe on earth! ! 
Thou, who hait robb'd me of my crown and glory, 
i 
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And now purſuw'ſt me to the verge of life, 
To ſpoil me of my honour: Thou, thou hypocrite ! 
That wear'ſt a pageant outſide ſhew of virtue, 
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To cover the hot thoughts that glow within, 

Thou rank adulterer ! | 
Tam. Oh! that thou wert 

The lord of all thoſe thouſands, that he breathleſs 
On yonder field of blood : That I again ; 
Might hunt thee in the face of death and danger, 
Through the tumultuous battle, and there force thee, 
Vanquiſh'd and ſinking underneath my arm, 
To own thou haſt traduc'd me like a villain. 

Boj. Ha! does it gall thee, Tartar ? By revenge, 
It joys me much, to find thou feel'ſt my fury. | 
Yes! I will echo to thee. Thou adulterer ! 

Thou doſt prophane the name of King and ſoldier, 
And like a ruffian bravo cam'ſt with force | 
To violate the holy marriage-bed. 
Tam, Wert thou not ſhelter'd by thy abject ſtate, 
The captive of my ſword, by my juſt anger, 
My breath, like thunder, ſhould confound thy pride, 
And doom thee dead, this inſtant, with a word. [not. 
Baj. Tis falſe ! my fate's above thee, and thou dar'ſt 
Tow. Ha! dare not? Thou haſt rais'd my pond'rous 
And now it falls to cruſh thee at a blow. [rage 

A guard there.—“ Seize and drag him to his fate. 
| | | [ * Enter a guard, they ſeize Bajazet. 
Tyrant, I'll do a double juſtice on thee, 

At once revenge myſelf, and all mankind. | 

Baj. Well dog thou, ere thy violence and luſt 
Invade my bed, thus to begin with murder; 
Drown all thy fears in blood, and fin ſecurely. 

Tam, Away | | | 

Arp. [kneeling] Oh ſtay ! I charge thee, by renown ; 
By that bright glory thy great ſoul purſues ! 5 
Call back the doom of death. | 

Tam. Fair injur'd excellence, 

Why doſt thou kneel and waſte ſuch precious pray'rs, 
(As might ev'n bribe the ſaints to partial juſtice) 
For one to goodneſs loſt! who firſt undid thee, 

Who ſtill purſues and aggravates the wrong. 

Baj. By Alba] no—— 1 will not wear a life 
Bought with ſuch vile diſnonour. Death ſhall free me 

At once from infamy, and thee, thou traitreſs! 
© Arp. No matter, tho? the whiſthng winds grow loud, 
And the rude tempeſt roars, *tis idle rage ; - | 


Oh! 
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Oh! mark it not. But let thy ſteady virtue 
Be conſtant to its temper; ſave his life, 
And ſave Arpaſia from the ſport of talkers. 
Think, how tne buſy, medling world ſhall toſs 
Thy mighty name about, in ſcurril mirth; 
Shall brand thy vengeance as a foul deſign, 
And make fach monſtruous legends of our lives, 
As late poſterity ſhall bluſh in reading. _ 
Tam. Oh matchleſs virtue! Yes, I will obey; 
Tho? laggard in the race admiring yet, 
[ will puriue the- ſHining path thou tread'ſt. 
Sultan, be ſafe, reaſon reſumes her empire, 
And I am cov! again, —— [The Guards releaſe Bajazet. 
| Here break we off, 
left farther ſpeech ſhould miniſter new rage. 
Wiſely from dangerous paſſions I retreat, 
To keep a cenqueſt which was hard to get: 
And oh! 'tis. time I ſhould for flight prepare, 
A war more fatal ſeems to threaten there, 
And all my rebel- blood aſſiſts the fair: 
One moment more, and I too late ſhall find, 
That love's the ſtrongeſt pow'r that lords it o'er the 
mind. | Exit Tam. followed by the Guards. 
Baj. To what new ſhame, what plague am] reſerv'd ? 
Why did my ſtars refuſe me to die warm? | 
While yet my regal ſtate ſtood ummpeach'd, 
Nor knew the curte of having one above me; 
Then too (altho' by force I graſp'd the joy) 
My love was ſaſe, nor felt the rack of doubt: 
Why haſt thou forc'd this nauſeous life upon me? 
Is it to triumph o'er me? but I will, 
J will be free, I will forget thee all; 
The bitter and the ſweet, the joy and pain, 
Death ſhall expunge at once, and eaſe my ſoul. 


Prophet, take notice, I diſclaim thy paradiſe, 


Thy fragrant bow'rs, and everlaſting ſhades, 
Thou haſt plac'd woman there, and all thy joys are 
tainted. [Exit Bajazet, 
Arp. A little longer yet, be ſtrong, my heart, 
A little longer let the buſy 2 
Keep on their cheerful round. I wo'not be; 
Love, ſorrow, and the ſting of vile reproach, 
Succeeding one another in their courſe, 


Like 
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Like drops of eating water on the marble, 
At length have worn my boaſted courage down: 
1] will indulge the woman in my ſou], 
And give a loole to tears and to impatience ; 
Death is at laſt my due, and I will have it. 
And ſee the poor Moneſes comes to take 
One ſad adieu, and then we part for ever. 
| Enter Moneſes. 
Mon. Already am I onward of my way: 
Thy tuneful voice comes like a hollow ſound 
At diſtance to my ears, My eyes grow heavy, 
And all the glorious lights of Heay'n look dun; 
*Tis the laſt office they ſhall ever do me, 
To view thee once, and then to cloſe and die; 
Arp. Alas! How happy have we been, Moneſes? 
Ye gentle days that once were ours; what joys 
Did every chearful morning bring along ? 
No fears, no jealouſies, no angry parents, 
That for uncqual births, or fortunes, ctrown'd ;; 
But love, that kindly join'd our hearts, to bleſs us, 
Made vs a blefliug too to all beſides. | 
Mon. Oh! caſt not thy remembrance back,  Arpaſia, 
'Tis grief unutterable, *tis diſtraction | 
But let this lat of hours be peaceful ſorrow ; _ 
Here let me kneel, and pay my lateſt vows ; 
Be witneſs all ye ſaints, thou Heav'n and nature, 
Be witneſs of my truth, for you have known it; 
Be witneſs, that i never knew a pleaſure, 
In all ne world could offer like Arpaſia; 
Be witneſs, that I v'd but in Arpaſia; 
And oh! be witneſs, that her loſs has kill'd me. 
Arp. While thou art ſpeaking, life begins to fail 
And every tender accent chills like death. 
Oh! let me haſte then yet, ere day declines, 
And the long night prevail, once more to tell thee 
What, and how dear Mone/es has been to me. 
What hos he rot been ? All the names of love, 
Brothers, or faincrs, huſhands, all are poor: 
Moneſes is myſeli, in my fond heart, 
Ev'n in my vital blood he lives and reigns; 
The laſt dear object of my parting ſoul x 
Will be Moze/es ; the laſt breath that lingers 
Within my panting breaſt, ſhall figh Mongſes. 
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Mon. It is enough! Now to thy reſt, my ſoul, 
The world and thou have made an end at once. 
Arp. Fain would I ſtill detain thee, hold thee ſtill : 
Nor honour can forbid, that we together | 
Should ſhare the poor few minutes that remain ; 
] ſwear, methinks this ſad fociety 
Has ſomewhat pleaſing in it.— Death's dark ſhades 
Seem, as we journey on, to loſe their horror : 
At near approach the monſters form'd by fear 
Are vaniſh'd all, and leave the proſpect clear: 
Amidſt the gloomy vale, a pleaſing ſcene 
With flow'rs adorn'd, and never-fading green 
Inviting ſtands to take the wretched in. 
No wars, no wrongs, no tyrants, no deſpair, 
Diſturb the quiet of a place ſo fair, 
But injur'd lovers find Ely/frm there. 
Enter Bajazet, Omar, Haly, and the Derviſe. 

Baj. Now by the glorious tomb that ſhrines our Pro- 
By Mecca's ſacred temple ! here I ſwear ! [ pher, 
Our-daughter 1s thy bride; and to that gift 
Such wealth, ſuch pow'r, ſuch honours will I add, 
That Monarchs ſhall with envy view thy ſtate, 

And own thou art a demigod to them. 
Thou haſt givin me what I wiſh'd, pow'r of revenge, 
And when a King rewards, 'tis ample retribution. 

On. Twelve T artar Lords, each potent in his tribe, 
Have (worn to own my cauſe, and draw their thouſands 
'Fo-morrow, from th*ungrateſul Parthian's fide. 
The day declining ſeems to yield to night, 

Ere little more than half her courſe be ended, 

In an auſpicious hour prepare for flight ; 

The leaders of the troops thro? which we paſs, - 
Rais'd by my pow'r, devoted to my fervice, 
Shall make our paſſage ſecret, and ſecure. 

Der. Already, mighty Sultan, art thou fafe, 
Since by yon paſling torches? light, I gueſs 
'To his pavilion T amerlane retires, 

Attended by a train of waiting courtiers. 

All, who remain within theſe tents, are thine, 
And hail thee, as their Lord. 

Ha, th' Italian Prince, 

With ſad Monęſes are not yet gone forth. 


— 
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Baj, Ha! with our Queen and daughter ? 
- Om. They are ours: 
I mark'd the ſlaves who waited on Axalla; 
They, when the Emperor paſt out, preſt on, 
And mingled with the crowd, nor miſs'd their Lord: 
He is your pris'ner, Sir, I go this moment, 
To ſeize, and bring him to receive his doom. 
| [ Exit Omar, 

Baj. Haſte, Haly, follow and ſecure the Greek ; 
Him too I wiſh to keep within my pow'r. [ Exit Haly. 

Der. If my dread Lord, permit his ſlave to ſpeak, 
] would adviſe to ſpare Axalla's life, ö 
Till we are ſafe beyond the Parthian's pow'r : 

Him, as our pledge of ſafety, may we hold; 
And, could you gain him to aſſiſt your flight, 
It might import you much. | 
Baj. Thou counſell'ſt well; 
And tho? I hate him, for he is a Chriſtian, 
And to my mortal enemy devoted, 
yet to ſecure my liberty, and vengeance, 
I wiſh he now were ours. 
Der. And ſee! they come 
Fortune repents, again ſhe courts your ſide, 
And, with this firſt fair offering of ſucceſs, 
She wooes you to forget her crime of yeſterday. 
Enter Omar, with Axalla priſoner, Selima following 
| weeping. | : 

Ax. I wo'not call thee villain, *tis a name 

Too holy for thy crime ; to break thy faith, 
And turn a rebel to ſo good a maſter, 
Is an ingratitude unmatch'd on earth; 
The firſt revolting angel's pride cou'd only 
Do more than thou haſt done. Thou copy'ſ well, 
And keep'ſt the black original in view. 

Om. Do, rage, and vainly call upon thy maſter, 
To fave his minion; my revenge has caught thee, 
And I will make thee curſe that fond preſumption, 

That ſet thee on, to rival me in ought, 

Baj. Chriſtian, I hold thy fate at my diſpoſal. 

One only way remains to mercy open, 
Be partner of my flight, and my revenge, 
And thou art ſafe. Thy other choice is death. 


Om. Wat means the Sultan? 
Der. 
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Der. I conjure you, hold | 
Your rival is devoted to deſtruction, [ A/ide to Omar. 
Nor would the Sultan now defer his fate | | 
But for our coinmon ſafety Liſten further. ¶ V Hiſpere. 

Ax. Then briefly thus. Death is the choice I make; 
Since, next to Heaven, my maſter and my friend 
Has int'reſt in my life, aud ſtill ſhall claim it. 

—— Call in our mutes. 


Baj. Then take thy wiſh | 
Sel. My father, 


If yet you have not ſworn to caſt me off, 
And turn me out, to wander in misfortune : 
If yet my voice be gracious in your ears; 

If yet my duty and my love offend not, | 
Oh call your ſentence back, and fave Axalla. 

Baj. Riſe, Selima ; the ſlave deſerves to die, 
Who durft, with ſullen pride, refuſe my mercy : 
Yet, for thy ſake, once more I offer life. 

Sel. Some angel whiſper to my anxious ſoul 
What I ſhall do to ſave him. -— Oh! Axalla ! 

Is it ſo eaſy to thee, to forſake me? 

Canſt thou reſolve, with all this cold indiff *rence, 
Never to ſee me more? To leave me here 

The miſerable mourner of my fate, | 
Condemn'd to waſte my widow'd virgin youth, 

My tedious days and nights in lonely weeping, 

And never know the voice of comfort more? 

Ax. Search not too deep the ſorrows of my breaſt; 
Thou ſay*it, I am indifferent, and cold. | 
Oh! is it poſſible my eyes ſhould tell 

So little of the fighting ſtorm within? 

Oh ! turn thee from me, ſave me from thy beauties, 
Falthood and ruin all look lovely there; 
Oh! let my lab'ring ſoul yet ſtruggle thro? 
I will- would reſolve to die, and leave thee. | 

Baj. Then let him die—He trifles with my favour ; 
I have too long attended his reſolves. | 


Sel. Oh! ftay a minute, yet a minate longer ; 
: [Zo Bajazet, 
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A minute is a little ſpace in life: 
_ There is a kind conſenting in his eyes; 
And I ſhall win him to your royal will. 


Oh! my Axalla ! ſeem but to conſent = 
[To Axalla %. 
Unkind 
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Unkind and cruel, will you then do nothing? 
I find, 1 am not worth thy leaſt of cares. 
Ax. Oh! labour not to hang diihono'r on me; 
I could bear fickneſs, pain, and poverty, 
Thoſe mortal evils worſe than death, for thee. 
But this——]t has the force of fate againſt us, 
And cannot be. 
Sel, See, ſee, Sir, he relents, [To Bajazet. 
Already he inclines to own your cauſe: 
A little longer, and he is all yours. 
Baj. Then mark how far a father's fondneſs yields: 
Till midnight I defer the death he merits, 
And give him up till then to thy perſuaſion. 
If by that time he meets my will, he lives; 
If not, thyſelf ſhall own, he dies with juſtice. 
Ax. Tis but to lengthen life upon the rack. 
I am reſolved already. 
Sel. Oh! be fall. 
Nor raſhly urge a ruin on us both; 
Tis but a moment more I have to fave thee. 
Be kind, auſpicious Alba, to my pray'r ; 
More for my love, than for myſelf, 1 fear 
Neglect mankind awhile, and make him all your care. 
[ Exeunt Axalla and Selma. 
Baj, Monejſes !-——Is that dog ſecur'd? 
Om. He 15. 
Baj. Tis well--my ſoul perceiyes returning greatneſs, 
As nature feels the ſpring. Ligntly ſhe bounds, 
And ſhakes diſhonour, like a burden from her. 
Once more imperial, awful, and herſelf. 
So when of old, Fowe from the Titans fled, 
Ammons's rude front his radiant face bely d, 
And all the majeſty of Heav'n lay hid. 7 
At length by fate to pow'r divine reſtor'd, 
{Its thunder taught the world to know its Lord, 
The god grew terrible again, and was again ador'd. 
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| A vs 
SCENE, Bajazet's Text. 
| Enter Bajazet | 
Arp. CURE 'tis a horror more than darkneſs brings, 
That fits upon the night : Fate 1s abroad, 
Some ruling fiend hangs in the duſky air, 
And ſcatters ruin, death, and wild diſtraction, 
O'er all the wretched race of man below: 
Not long ago, a troop of ghaſtly ſlaves 
Ruſh'd in and forc'd Mongſes from my fight ; 
Death hung ſo heavy on his drooping ſpirits, 
That ſcarcely could he ſay - Farewel—for ever. 
And yet, methinks, ſome gentle ſpirit whiſpers, 
Thy peace draws near, Arpaſia, ſigh no more. 
And ſee the King of Terrors is at hand, 
His miniſter appears. 
Enter Bajazet and Haly. 
Baj. [ Afide to Haly] The reſt I leave | 
To thy diſpatch. For oh ! my faithful Haly, 


Another care has taken up thy maſter ; 


Spite of the high-wrought tempeſt in my ſoal, 


Spite of the pangs, which jealouſy has coſt me 
This haughty woman reigns within my breaſt : 


In vain I ſtrive to put her from my thoughts, 


To drive her out with empire, and revenge : 
Still ſhe comes back like a retiring tide, 
That ebbs awhile but ſtrait returns again, 
And ſwells above the beach. | 
Ha. Why wears my Lord 
An anxious thought for what his pow'r commands ? 
When in an happy hour, you ſhall ere long 
Have borne the Empreſs, from amidit your foes, 
She muſt be yours, be only, and all yours. 
Baj. On that depends my fear. Yes, I muſt have her; 
I own, Iwill not, cannot go without her; 
But ſuch 1s the condition of our flight, 
That ſhould ſhe not conſent, *twould hazard all, 


To bear her hence by force: Thus I reſolve then; 


By threats and pray*rs, by every way to move her; 
If all prevail not, force is left at laſt ; 


And 1 will ſet life, empize on the venture, 


Jo keep her mine=— Be near to wait my will, | 
[ Exit Haly. 
| When 
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When laſt we parted *twas on angry terms, 
Let the remembrance die, or kindly think 
That jealous rage is but a haſty flame, 

'That blazes out, when love too fiercely burns. 

Arp. For thee to wrong me, and for me to ſuffer, 
Is the hard leſſon that my ſoul has learnt; | 
And now I ſtand prepared for all to come: 

Nor is it worth my leiſure to diſtinguiſh, 
If love or jealouſy commit the violence; 
Each have alike been fatal to my peace, 
Confirming me a wretch, and thee a tyrant. 

Baj. Still to deform thy gentle brow with trowns ! 
And ſtill to be perverſe ! It is a manner 
Ahhorrent from the ſoftneſs of thy ſex : 

Women, like ſummer ſtorms, awhile are cudy, - 
Burſt out in thunder, and impetuous ſhow'rs ; 
But ſtrait the ſun of beauty dawns abroad, 

And all the fair horizon is ſerene. | 

Arp. Then to retrieve the honour of my ſex, 
Here I diſclaim that changing and inconitaacy , 

To thee J will be ever, as Il am. : 

Baj. 'Theu ſay'ſt, 1 ama tyrant; think fo till, 
And let it warn thy prudence to lay hold 
On the good hour of peace, that courts thee now: 
Souls form'd like mine, brook being (corn'd but ill; 
Be well advis'd, and profit by my patience, 

It is a ſhort-liv'd virtue. 
Arp. Turn thy eyes 

Back on che ſtory of my woes, Barbarian, 
Thou that haſt violated all reſpects 
Due to my ſex and honour of my birth, 
Thou brutal raviſher ! that haſt undone me, 
Ruin'd my love! Can I have peace with thee ? 
Impoſlible ! firſt Heav'n and Hell ſhall join, 
They only differ more. 

Baj. I ſee, *tis vain, 
To court thy ſtubborn temper with endearments. 
Reſolve this moment, to return my love, 
And be the willing partner of my flight, 
Or by the Prophet's holy law! thou dy'ſt. [tom 

Arp. And doſt thou think to fright me with that fan- 
Death? ”'Tis the greateſt mercy thou canſt give; | 
So frequent are the murders of thy reign, 
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One day ſcarce paſſing by unmark'd with blood, 
That children, by long uſe, have learn'd to ſcorn it: 
Know, I diſdain to aid thy treacherous purpoſe, 
And ſhouldſt thou dare to force me, with my cries 
I will call Heav'n and earth to my aſſiſtance. 
Baj. Confuſion ! doſt thou brave me ? But my wrath 
Shall find a paſſage to thy ſwelling heart, 
And rack thee worſe, than all the pains of death. 
That Erecian dog, the minion of my wiſhes, | 
Shall be dragg'd forth, and butcher'd in thy ſight ; 
Thou ſhalt behold him, when his pangs are terrible, 
Then, when he ſtares, and gaſps, and ſtruggles ſtrongly, 
Ev'n in the bittereſt agony of dying; 
Till thou ſhalt rend thy hair, tear out thy eyes, 
And curſe thy pride, while I applaud my vengeance. 
Arp. Oh! fatal image! all my pow'rs give way, 
And reſolution ſickens at the thought; 
A flood of paſlion riſes in my breaſt, 
And labours kercely upward to my eyes. 
Come all ye great examples of my ſex, 
Chaſte virgins, tender wives, and pious matrons ; 
Ye holy martyrs, who with wond'rous faith, 
And conſtancy unſhaken, have ſuſtain'd 
The 18 ge of cruel men, and fiery perſecution ; 
Come to my aid, and teach me to defy. 
The malice of this fiend. I feel, I feel 
Your ſacred ſpirit arm me to reſiſtance. 
Yes, tyrant, I will ſtand this ſhock of fate; 
Will live to triumph o'er thee for a moment; 
Then die well pleas'd, and follow my Mongſes. 
Baj. Thou talk'ſt it well: But talking is thy privilege, 
Tis all the boaſted courage of thy ſex; 
Tho', ſor thy ſoul, thou dar* not meet the danger. 
Arp. By all my hopes of happineſs! I dare 
My ſoul is come within her ken of Heav'n; 
Charm'd with the joys and beauties of that place, 
Her thoughts and all her cares ſhe fixes there, 
And *tis in vain for thee to rage below: 

Thus ftars ſhine bright, and keep their place above, 
Tho' ruffling winds deform this lower world. 
Baj. This moment 1s the trial. 4 

Arp. Let it come; 
This moment then ſhalt hey I am a Greet, 4 
| n 
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And ſpeak my country's courage in my ſuff”ring. 

Baj. Here, mercy, Idiſclaim thee. Mark me, trai- 
My love prepares a victim to thy pride, [ tres ! 
And when it greets the next, *twill be in blood. 

[ Exit Bajazet. 

Arp. My heart beats higher, and my nimble ſpirits 
Ride ſwiftly thro? their purple channels round: 

'Tis the laſt blaze of life : Nature revives 

Like a dim winking lamp, that flaſhes brightly 

With parting light, and ſtrait is dark for ever. 

And ſee my laſt of ſorrows is at hand: 

Death and Moneſes come together to me; 

As if my ſtars, that had fo long been cruel, 

Grew kind at laſt, and gave me all I wiſh. 

Enter Moneſes, guarded by ſome mutes ; others attending. 
with a cup of poiſon and a bow-ftring. 

Mon. I charge ye, O ye miniſters of fate, 

Be ſwift to execute your maſter's will, 

Bear me to my Ar paſia; let me tell her, 

The tyrant 1s grown kind. He bids me go, 

And die beneath her feet. A joy ſhoots thro? 

My drooping breaſt, as often when the trumpet 

Has call'd my youthful ardor forth to battle; 

High in my hopes, and raviſht with the ſound, 

I have ruſh'd eager on amidſt the foremoſt, 
To purchaſe victory, or glorious death. 

Arp. If it be happineſs, alas ! to die, 
To lie forgotten in the ſilent grave, 

To love and glory loſt, and from amon 
The great creator's works expungꝰd and blotted, 
Then very ſhortly ſhall we both be happy. 

Mon. There is no room for doubt, tis certain bliſs; 

The tyrant's cruel violence, thy loſs, 

Already ſeem more light, nor has my ſoul 

One unrepented guilt upon remembrance, 

To make me dread the juſtice of hereafter; 

But ſtanding now on the laſt verge of life, 
Boldly I view the vaſt abyſs, eternity, 

Eager to plunge, and leave my woes behind me. 

Arp. By all the truth of our paſt lives I vow ! 
To die appears a very nothing to me : 

But oh! Moneſes, ſhould I not allow 
Somewhat to love, and to my ſex's tenderneſs ! 
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This very now, I could put off my being, 
Without a groan ; but to behold thee die — 
Nature ſhrinks in me, at the dreadful thought, 
Nor can my conſtancy ſuſtain this blow. 
Mon. Since thou art arm'd for all things, after death, 
Why ſhould the pomp and preparation of it 
Be frightful to thy eyes? There's not a pain, 
Which age, or ſickneſs brings, the leaſt diſorder, 
That vexes any part of this fine frame, | 
Is full as grievous : All that the mind feels 
Is much, much more. And ſee, I go to prove it. 
Enter a mute; he ſigns to the reſt, who proffer a bow- 
firing to Moneſes. 
Arp. Think ere we part ! 
Mon. Of what ? | 
Arp. Of ſomething ſoft, 
Tender, and kind, of ſomething wond'rous ſad. 
Oh! my full ſoul ! : 
Mon. My tongue is at a loſs, 
Thoughts crowd ſo faſt, thy name is all I've left, 
My kmde{t! trueſt ! deareſt | beſt Arpafia / 
| [The mutes ſtruggle with him, 
Arp. I have a thouſand, thouſand things to utter, 
A thouſand more to hear yet. Barbarous villains ! 
Give me a minute. Speak to me, Mone/es. 
Mon. Speak to thee ? Tis the buſineſs of my life, 
Tis all the uſe I have for vital air. | 
Stand off, ye ſlaves! to tell thee that my heart 
Ts full of thee ; that ev'n at this dread moment 
My fond eyes gaze with joy and rapture on thee, 
Angels and light itſelf are not ſo fair. 
Enter Bajazet, Haly, and attendants. 
Baj. Ha! wherefore lives this dog ? Be quick, ye 
And rid me of the pain. | [ flaves, 
Mon. For only death, 
And the laſt night can ſhut out my Arpaſia. 
| = | [The mutes ſtrangle Moneſes. 
Arp. Oh! diſmal! 'tis not to be borne. Ve moraliſts, 
Ye talkers, what are all your precepts now ? 
Patience! Diſtraction! blaſt the tyrant, blaſt him! 
Avenging lightnings ; ſnatch him hence, ye fiends : 
Love! Death! Morne/es / Nature can no more, 
Ruin is on her, and ſhe ſinks at once, [ She finks down. 
| | | Bay. 
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Baj. Help, Haly, raiſe her up, and bear her out. 
Ha. Alas! ſhe faints. | 
Ar. No, tyrant, *tis in vain ; 
Oh! I am now beyond thy cruel pow'r: 
The peaceful ſlumber of the grave is on me: 
Ev'n all the tedious day of life I've wander'd, 
Bewilder'd with nusfortunes ; | 
At length 'tis night, and I have reach'd my home: 
Forgetting all the toils and troubles paſt, 
Weary I'll lay me down, and fleep t1 Oh! 
| | She dies. 


Baz. Fly, ye ſlaves, | 
And fetch me cordials. No, ſhe ſhall not die. 
Spite of her ſullen pride, 111 hold in life, 
And force her to be bleit againſt her will. 
Ha. Already *tis beyond the pow'r of art; 
For ſee a deadly cold has froze the blood, | 
The pliant limbs grow ſtiff, and loſe their uſe, 
And all the animating fire is quenched ; 
Ev'n beauty tco is dead; an aſhy pale 
Grows o'er the roſes, the red lips have loſt 
Their fragrant hue, for want of that ſweet breath, 
That bleſt *em with its odours as it paſt, 
Baj. Can it be poſſible? Can rage and grief, 
Can love and indignation be ſo fierce, 
So mortal in a woman's heart ? Confuſion ! 
Is the eſcap'd then ? What 15 royalty ? 
If thoſe that are my ſlaves, and ſhould live for me, 
Can die, and bid defiance to my pow'r, - 
Enter the DERVISE. 
Der. The valiant Omar ſends, to tell thy greataefs 
The hour of flight is come, and urges haſte ; 
Since he deſcries, near Tamerlane's pavilion, 
Bright troops of crowding torches, who from thence _ 
On either hand ftretch far into the night, 
And ſeem to form a ſhining front of battle. 
Behold, ev'n from this place, thou may'ſt diſcern em. 
| a [ Looking olt. 
Baj. By Alba yes! they caſt a day around 'em, 
And the plain ſeems thick ſet with ſtars, as Heav'n. 
Ha !- or my eyes are falſe, they move this way, 
Tis certain ſo, Fly, Hay, to our daughter. | 
Vol. I, * LZ vit Hay 
Let 
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Let ſome ſecure the Chriſtian Prince Axalla : 
We will be gone this minute. 
1 Enter Omar. 

Om. Loſt! Undone! 

Baj. What mean'ſt thou? 5 

Om. All our hopes of flight àre loſt, 

Mirvan and Zama, with the Parthian horſe, 
| Incloſe us round, they hold us in a toil. 

Baj. Ha ! whence this unexpected curſe of chance? 

Om. 'Too late I learnt, that early in the night 
A ſlave was ſuffer'd by the Princeſs' order, 

To paſs the guard; I clove the villain down, 

Who yielded to his flight ; but that's poor vengeance. 
That fugitive has rais'd the camp upon us, 

And unperceiv'd by favor of the night, 

In filence they have march'd to intercept us. 

Baj. My daughter! oh! the traitreſs ! 

Der. Yet, we nave 
Axalla in our pow'r, and angry Tamerlane 
Will buy his fav'rite's life, on any terms. 

Om. With thoſe few friends I have, I for a while 
Can face their force; if they refuſe us peace, 
Revenge ſhall ſweeten ruin, and 'twill joy me, 

To drag my foe down with me, in my fall. [Exit Om. 
Enter HAL Ys with SELIMA Weeping. 

Baj. See where ſhe comes! with well diſſembled Inno- 
With truth, and faith fo lovely in her face, [ cence, 
As if ihe durſt ev'n diſavow the falſhood. 
Hop'ſt thou to make amends with trifling tears, 

For my loſt crown, and diſappointed vengeance ? 
Ungrateful Selima ! thy father's curle ! 

Bring forth the minion of her fooliſh heart ; 

He dies this moment.— | 

Ha. Would I could not ſpeak 
The crime of fatal love; the ſlave who fled, 

By whom we are undone, was that Axalla. 

Baj. Ha! ſayſt thou? 

Ha. Hid beneath that vile appearance, 
The Princeſs found a means for his eſcape. 

Se]. I am undone! ev'n nature has diſclaim'd me! 
My father! have I loft you all? My father! 

Baj. Talk*ſtthou of nature, who haſt broke her bands! 
"Thou art my bane, thou witch, thou infant parricide ! 

| Put 
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But I will ſtudy to be ſtrangely cruel, 

I will forget the folly of my fondneſs ; 

Drive all the father from my breaſt, now ſnatch thee, 
Tear thee to pieces, drink thy treach'rous blood, 

And make thee anſwer all my great revenge: | 
Now, now, thou traitreſs. [Opers to kill her. 

Sel. Plunge the ponyard deep! [| She embraces him. 

The life my father gave ſhall hear his ſummons, 

And iſſue at the wound — - Start not to feel 

My heart's warm blood gath out upon your hands, 
Since from your ſpring I drew the purple ſtream, 

And I muftpay it back, if you demand it. [ weakneſs, 

Haj. Hence! from my thoughts! thou fott relenting 
Haſt thou not giv'n me up a prey? betray'd me? 

Sel. Oh! not for worids, not ev'n far all the joy, 
Love, or the Prophet's Paradiſe can give | 
Amid the fears and {orrovws of my tout, 

Amid the thouſand pains of anxious tenderneſs, 
made the gentle, kind, Axalla ſwear, 
Your life, your crown, and honor ſhouid be ſafe. 

Baj. Away | my foul diſdains the vile dependance, 
No, let me rather die, die like a King: 

Shall I fall down at the proud Tartar's foot, | 
And ſay, Have mercy on me? Hark they come, [SH 
Diſgrace will overiake my ling'ring hand: 
Die then; thy father's ſhame, and thine, die with ther. 
[ Offers to kill bor. 

Sel. For Heav'n, for pity's ſake ! 

Baj. No more, thou trifler! 

5 [ She catches hold of his ar. 
Ha! dar'ſt thou bar my will? Tear off her hold. 

Sel. What, not for life? Shou'd not I plead for life? 
When nature teaches ev*n the brute creation 
To hold fait that, her beſt, her nobleſt gift. 
Look on my eyes, which you fo oft have kiſt, 
And ſwore they were your beſt-lov'd Queen's, my mo- 
Behold *em now ſtreaming for mercy, mercy ! [thu's., 
Look on me, and deny me, if you can! 
'113 but for life J beg; is that a boon 
SO hard for me t'obtain? or you to grant? 
Oh! ſpare me! ſpare your Selima, my iatlier. 

Baj, A lazy floth hangs on my reſolution; 
It is my Se/imal—Ha! What? my child? 

H 2 And 
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And can I murder her ?——Dreadful imagination ? 
Again they come. I leave her to my foes! [| Shur. 
And ſhall they triumph o'er che race of Bajaget / 
Die, Selima! Is that a father's voice? 
Rouſe, rouſe, my fury! yes, ſhe dies the victim 
'To my loſt hopes. Out! out, thou fooliſh nature 
1 Juſtly ſhe ſhares the ruin ſhe has made. | 
1 0 Seize her, ye * ſlaves, and ſtrangle her this moment. 
| | [*To the mutes, 
Sz]. Oh! let me die by you! Behold my breaſt! 
I wo'not ſhrink ! Oh ſave me but from theſe. 
Baj. Diſpatch. [ The mutes ſeize be, 
Sel. But for a moment while I pray, 
That Heav'n may guard my royal father. 
Baj. Dogs! i | 
Set. That you may only bleſs me, ere I die. Sn. 
Baj. Ye tedious villains ! then the work is mine. 
As Bajazet runs at Sehma, with bis feword, Enter Ta- 
merlane, Axalla. Sc. Axalla gets berwween Bajazet 
aud Selima, whilf Tamerlane and the reft drive Ba- 
Jazet and the mutes cff tbe ſtage. 
Ax. And am l come to fave thee? Oh! my joy! 
Be this the whiteft hour of all my life; 
This one ſucceſs is more than all my wars, 
The nobleſt, deareſt glory of my ſword. 
Sel, Alas, Axalla ! Death has been around me, 
My coward foul ſtill trembles at the fright, 
And ſeems but half ſecure, ev'n in thy arms. 
Ax. Retire, my fair, and let me guard thee forth; 
Blood and tumultuous ſlaughter are about us, 
And danger in her ugheſt form is here; 
Nor will the pleaſure of my heart be full, 
*Till all my fears are ended in thy ſafety. 
| [ Exeunt Axalla and Selima, 
Luter Tamerlane, the Prince of Tanais, Zama, Mirvan, 
and Soldiers; with Bajazet, Omar, and the Derviſ, 
prijeners. | 
Tam. Mercy at length gives up her peaceful ſcepter, 
And juſtice fternly takes her turn to govern; 
Tis a rank world, and aſks her keeneſt ſword, 
To cut up villainy of monſtrous growth, 
Zima, take care, that with the earlieſt dawn, 
Thoſe traitors meet the fate their treaſon merits. 
Pointing to Omar and the Dervi/e. 
For 
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For thee, thoutyrant! [7Baj.] whoſe oppreſſive violence 
Has ruin'd thoſe thou ſhould'ſt protect at home, 
Whoſe wars, whole ſlaughters, whoſe aſſaſſinations, 
(That baſeſt thirſt of blood, that ſin of cowards) 
Whoſe faith ſo often giv'n and always violated, 
Have been th'offence of Heav'n, and plague of carth, 
What puniſhment is equal to thy crimes ? 
The doom, thy rage deſigned for me, be thine : 
Clos'd in a cage, like ſome deſtructive beaſt, 
I'll have thee borne about, in public view, 
A great example of the righteous vengeance 
That waits on cruelty, and pride like thine. 
Baj. It is beneath me to decline my fate, 
I ftand prepared to meet thy utmoſt hate: 
Yet think not, I will long thy triumph ſee ; 
None want the means, when the ſoul dares be free. 
PII curſe thee with my laſt, my parting breath; 
And keep the courage of my life in death : 
Then boldly venture on that world unknown : 
It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done. 
[Exit Bajazet guarded, 
Tam. Behold the vain effects of earth-born pride, 
That ſcorn'd Heav'n's laws, and all its pow'r defied : 
That could the hand, which form'd it firſt, forget, 
And fondly ſay, I made myſelf be great: 
But juſtly thoſe above aſſert their ſway, 
And teach ev'n Kings what homage they ſhould pay, 
Who then rule beſt, when mindful to obey. 
| [ Exeunt Omnes. 


End of the fifth Act. 
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8 8 bell awe ſaau what muſt have been our fate, 
When harmony with beauty join'd of late, 
Threaten'd the ruin of our finking ſtate ; 
Till you from whom our being abe receive, 
In pity bid your baun creaticn live, 
With moving ſounds you kindly dreav the fair, 
And fix'd once more, that ſhining circle here. 
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Be curs the taſk to ain and wear his bays. 

7 hin houſes were before ſo frequent to us, 

We wanted not a project to undo us, 

We ſeldom ſaw your honours but by chance, 

As ſome folks meet their friends of Spain and France. 

*T vas verſe decay'd, or politics improv'd, 

That had eſtrang d you thus from what you lo d. 

Time was, when buſy faces were a jeſt, 

Wen avit and pleaſure were in moſt requeſt ; 

When chearful theatres with crowds were grac'd ; 

But thoſe good days of poetry are paſt : 

Now four reformers in an empty pit, 

With table-baoks, as at a lecture fit, 

To take notes, and give evidence gainſt wit. 

The who were once our friends, employ'd elſewhere, 

Are buſy noxw in jettling peace and war. 

With careful brows at Tom's and Wills they meet, 

And aff who did elections loſe or ge. 

Our friend has loft it Faith Pm ſorry for't, 

He's a good man, and ne er was for the court * 

He to no government will ſue for grace; 

By want of merit ſafe againſt a place: 

4y ſpite a patriot made, and ſworn t'oppoſe 

All who are uppermoſt, as England's foes. 

Let Whig or Tory, any fide prevail, | 

Still "tis his conſtant privilege to rail. 

Another, that the tax aud war may ceaſe, 

Talis of the Due of Anjou's right, and peace; 

lad, from Spain's wiſe example, is for taking 

£7 Vice-Roy of tre inighty [Menarch's mating; 

ihe fpould all rig his and liberties maintain, 

And Engliſh laws by learn'd dragons explain. 
Come, leave theje politics, and follow wit z 

Here uncontrolld you may in judgment fit : 

He'll ne ver differ with a crowdte pit. | 

IWe&U take you all ev'n on your own conditions, 

Think you great mau, and wwond'rous politicians. 

Aud if you flight the offers which «ve mote you, 

% Brentford £rinces * feateſmen take you, 
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Quin morere, ut merita es, ferroque averte dolorem. 


2 


To Her 


Grace the Dutcheſs of OR MonD. 


Mapam, 


HE privilege of Poetry (or it may be the vanity 

of the Pretenders to it) has given them a kind 

of right to pretend at the ſame time, to the favour of 
thoſe, whom their high birth and excellent qualities have 
placed in a very diſtinguiſhing manner above the reſt of 
the world. If this be not a received maxim, yet 1 am 
ſure I am to with it were, that J may have at leaſt ſome 
kind of, excuſe for laying this Tragedy at your Grace's 
feet. I have too much reaſon to fear that it may prove 
but an indifferent entertainment to your Grace, ſince, if 
J have any way ſucceeded in it, it has been in deſcrib= 
ing thoſe violent paſſions which have been always Strang - 
ers to ſo happy a temper, and ſo noble and fo exalted 
a virtue as your Grace is miſtreſs of, Yet for all this, 
cannot but confeſs the vanity which I have, to hope 
that ther2 may be ſomething ſo moving in the misfor- 
tunes and diſtreſs of the Play, as may be not altogether 
unworthy of your Grace's pity. This is one of the 
main deſigns of 'Tragedy, and to excite this generous 
pity in the greateſt minds, may paſs for ſome kind of 
ſucceſs in this way of writing. I am ſenſible of the 
preſumption I am guilty of by this hope, and how much 
it is that I pretend to in your Grace's approbation ; if 
it be my good fortune to meet with any little ſhare of 
it, I ſhall always look upon it as much more to me than 
the general applauſe of the Theatre, or even the praiſe 
of a good critic. Your Grace's name is the beſt pro- 
tection this Play can hope for, ſince the World, ill-na- 


tured as it is, agrees in an univerſal reſpect and defer- 
To | | 5 ence 
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ence for your Grace's perſon and character. In fo cen- 
ſorious an age as this is, where malice furniſties out al! 
the public converſations, where every body pulls and is 
pulled to pieces of courſe, and where there is hardly 
ſuch a thing as being merry, but at another's expence 
vet by a public and uncommon juſtice to the Dutchets 
of Ommnond, her name has never been mention'd, but 
as 1t ought, though ſhe has beauty enough to provoke 
detraction from the faireſt of her own ſex, and virtue 
enough to make the looſe and diſſolute of the other (a 
very formidable party) her enemies. Inſtead of this, 
they agree to ſay nothing of her but what ſhe deſerves. 
That her ſpirit is worthy of her birth; her ſweetneſs, of 
tae love and reſpect of all the world; her piety, of her 
religion; her ſervice, of her Royal Miſtreſs; and her 
beauty and truth, of her Lord; that in ſhort every part 
of her character is juſt, and that ſhe is the, beſt reward 
for one of the greateſt heroes this age has produced. 
This, Madam, is what you muſt allow people every 
where to ſay; thoſe whom you ſhall leave behind you in 
England will bave ſomething further to add, the lots we 
ſhall tuffer by your Grace's journey to Ireland; the 
Queen's pleaſure, and the impatient wiſhes of that na- 
tion, are about to deprive us of two of our public or- 
naments. But there is no arguing againſt reaſons ſo 
prevalent as theſe. Thoſe who ſhall lament your Grace's 
abſence will yet acquieſce in the wiſdom and juſtice of 
Her MajzsTY's choice : Among all whoſe Royal fa- 
vors Lone could be fo agreeable, upon a thouſand ac- 
counts, to that people, as the Duke of Ormond, With 
watj2y, what acclamations ſhai? they meet a Governor, 
who, befide their former obligations to his family, has 
io lately ventur'd his life and fortune for their preſerva- 
tion? What duty, what ſubmiſſion ſhall they not pay to 
that authority which the Queen has delegated to à per- 
ion fo dear to them? And with what honor; what re- 
tpect ſhall they receive your Grace, when they look 
upon you as the nobleſt and beſt pattern Her Majzs7Ty 
could fend them, of her own Royal goodneſs, and per- 
fonal virtues? They ſhall behold your Grace with the 
tame pleaſure the EAgliſb ſhall take whenever it ſhall be 


tus ir good fortune to ſee you return again to your native 
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country. In England your Grace is become a public 

concern, and as your going away will be attended with 

a general ſorrow, ſo your return ſhall give as general a 
joy; and to none of thoſe many, more than to, | 


MADAM, 


Your GRACE's 


moſt humble Servant, 


H 6 N. Rows, 


1 i 
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f 
| LON has the fate of Kings and Empires heen 
| The common bus neſs of the Tragic Scene, 
* As if Misfortune made the Throue her ſeat, 
And none cou'd be unhappy but the great. 
Dearly, tis true, each buys the crown he wears, 
And many are the mighty Monarch's cares: 
By foreign foes and home-bred fractions preſt, 
Few are the joys he knows, and ſhort his hours of reff. 
Stories like theſe with wonder we may hear; 
1 But far remote, and in a higher ſphere, 
| Me neer can pity what we neer can ſhare : 
Like diſtant battles of the Pole and Swede, 
Which frugal Citizens ver coffee read, 
Careleſs for who ſpall fail, or who ſucceed. 
Therefore an humbler theme our author choſe, 
I| -1 melancholy tale of private woes : 
l Ny Princes here loft Royalty bemoan, 
But you ſpall meet with ſorroaus lite your own z 
| Here joe imperious Love his vaſſals treat, of 
[ As hardly as ambition does the great; | 
See how ſucceeding paſſions rage by turns, 
* How fierce the youth with joy and rapture burns, 
| lud how to Death, for beauty loft, he mourns. 
| Let no nice taſte the Poet's art arraign, 
| If fame frail vicious characters he feign : 
| l ho aurites foou'd ftill let Nature be his care, 
[| a Mix ſpades with lights, and not paint all things fair, 
1 But ſhew you men and women as they are. 
| ith deference to the fair he bade me Jay, 
if Lew 10 perfetion ever found the way z 
| Many in many parts are known t'excel, 
| | But *twwere too hard for one to att all avell ; 
| iF hem juſtly life would through each ſcene commend, 
| | The maid, the wife, the miſtreſs, and the friend: 
|| 
| 
| 
ö | 
[ 


This age "tis true, has one great inſtance feet, 
And Heawn in juſtice made that ent a Queen. ; 
| Dramatis 
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MR PENTRENT. 


ACT 
SCENE, 4 zarden belonging to Sciolto's Palace. 


Euter Altamont and Horatio. 


£/tamont. ET this auſpicious day be ever ſacred, 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen 
on it: | | 
Let it be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicings ; 
Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 
Chooſe it to bleſs their hopes, and crown their wiſhes, 
This happy day that gives me my Caliſta. 

Horatio. Yes, Altamont; to-day thy better ſtars 
Are join'd, to ſhed their kindeſt influence on thee : 
Sciolto's noble hand that rais'd thee firſt, - 

Half dead and drooping o'er thy father's grave, 
Compleats its bounty, and reftores thy name 

To that high rank and luſtre which it boaſted, 

Before ungrateful Genoa had forgot 

The merit of thy Godlike father's arms; 

Before that country, which he long had ſerv'd 

In watchful ccuncils and in winter camps, 

Had caſt off his white age to want and wretchedneſs, 
And made their court to faction by his ruin. 5 

Alt. Oh great Sciolto ! oh my more than father! 
Let me not live, but at thy very name 
My eager heart ſprings up, and leaps with joy. 
When ] forget the vait, vaſt debt I owe thee, 
Forget! (but 'tis impoſlible) then let me 
Forget the uſe and privilege of reaſon, 

Be driven from the commerce of mankind, | 
TS 
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To wander in the deſart among brutes, 
To bear tiie various fury of the ſeaſons, 
The night's unwholſome dew and noon-day's heat, 
To be the ſcorn of earth, and curſe of Heavn ! 
Hor. So open, ſo unbounded was his goodneſs, 
It reach'd ev'n me, becauſe [ was thy friend. 
When that great man I lov'd, thy noble father 
Bequeath'd thy gentle ſiſter to my arms, 
His laſt dear pledge and legacy of frierd hip, 
That happy tye made me Sciolto's ſon; 
He call'd us his, and wich a parent's fondneſs 
Indulg'd vs in his wealth, bleſs'd us with plenty, 
Heal'd all our cares, and ſweeten'd love itſelf. 
Alt. By Heav'n, he found my fortunes fo abandon'd, 
That nothing but a miracle could raiſe 'em; 
My father's bounty, and the ſtate's ingratitude, 
Had ftripp'd him bare, nor left him ev'n a grave; 
Undone myſelf, and ſinking with bis ruin. | 
had no wealth to bring, nothing to ſuccour him, 
But fruitleſs tears. | 
Hor. Yet what thou could'ſt thou didſt, 
And didit it like a ſon when his hard creditors, 
Urg'd and aſſiſted by Lothario's father, 
( Foe to thy houſe, and rival of their greatneſs) 
By ſentence of the cruel law forbid 
His venerable corps to reſt in carth, _ 
Thou gav?ſt thyſelf a'ranſom for his bones; 
With piety uncommon, didſt give up 
Thy hopeful youth to ſlaves who ne er knew mercy, 
Sour, unrelenting money-loving villains, 
Who laugh at human nature and forgiveneſs, 
And are like fiends the factors of deſtruction. 
Heav'n, who beheld the pious act, approv'd it, 
And bade Scioſto's bounty be its proxy, 
To bleſs thy filial virtue with abundance. 1 
Alt. But ſee he comes, the author of my happineſs, 
The man who fav'd my life from deadly ſorrow, 
Who bids my days be bleſt with peace and plenty, 
And fatisfies my ſoul with love and beauty. 
Enter Sciolto, he runs to Altamont and embraces him, 
Sci. Joy to thee, Altamont ! Joy to myſelf! 
Joy to this happy morn, that makes thee; mine, 
That kindly grants what nature has denied me, 
| And 
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Laſt night Caliſta yielded to my happineſs, bo 
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And makes me father of a ſon like thee. 

Alt, My father! oh let me unlade my breaſt, 

Pcur out the fulneſs of my ſoul before you, 

Shew ev'ry tender, ev'ry grateful thought, 

This wond'rous goodneſs ſtirs, But *tis impoſſible, 
And utterance all is vile; ſince I can only 
Swear you reign here, but never tell how much. 

Sci. It is enough; I know thee, thou art honeſt ; 
Gcodnets innate, and worth hereditary 
Are in thy mind; thy noble father's virtues 
Spring freſhly forth, and bloſſom in thy youth. 

Alt. Thus Heav'n from nothing rais'd his fair crea- 
And then with wond'rous joy beheld its beauty, tion, 
Well pleas'd to fee the excellence he gave. N 

Sci. Oh noble youth ! 1 ſwear ſince firſt I knew thee, 
Ev'n from that day of forrows when I ſaw thee, 
Adorn'd and lovely in thy filial tears, 

The mourner and redeemer of thy father, 

J ſet thee down and ſeal'd thee for my own : 

Thou art my ſon, ev'n near me as Caliſta. 

Horatio and Lavinia too are mine; [ Embraces Hor. 
All are my children, and ſhall ſhare my heart; 

But wherefore waſte we thus this happy day ? 

The laughing minutes fummon thee to joy, 

And with new pleaſures court thee as they paſs ; 

Thy waiting bride ev'n chides thee for delaying, 

And ſwears thou com'ſt not with a bridegroom's haſte. 

Alt. Oh! could I hope there was one thought of Al- 
One kind remembrance in Cal:/ta's breaſt, [tamont, 
The winds, with all their wings, would be too ſlow 
To bear me to her feet. For Oh! my father, 

Amidſt the ſtream of joy that bears me on, 

Bleſt as I am, and honor'd in your friendſhip, 

There is one pain that hangs upon my heart. 
Sci, What means my ſon ? 1 
Alt. When at your interceſſion, 


Juit ere we parted, as 1 ſeal'd my vows 

With rapture on her lips, I found her cold, 

As a dead lover's ſtatue on his tomb 

A riſing ſtorm of paſſion ſhook her breaſt, 

Her eyes a piteous ſnow'r of tears let fall, 

And then ſhe ſigh'd as if her heart Were breaking. 
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With all the tend'reſt eloquence of love 
I begg'd to be a ſharer in her grief; 
But ſhe with looks averſe, and eyes that froze me, 
Sadly reply'd, her ſorrows were her own, 
Nor in a father's power to diſpoſe of. 
Sci. Away! It is the cozenage of their ſex, 
One of the common arts they practiſe on us: 
To ſigh and weep, then when their hearts beat high, 
With expeRation of the coming joy. | 
Thou haft in camps and fighting helds been bred, 
_ Unknowing in the ſubtleties of women; 
The virgin bride, who ſwoons with deadly fear, 
To ſee the end of all her wiſhes near, ; 
When bluſhing from the light and public eyes, 
To the kind covert of the night ſhe flies, 
With equal fires to meet the bridegroom moves, 
Melts in his arms, and with a looſe ſhe loves. | Exeunt. 
Enter Lothario and Roſſano. 
Loth. The father and the huſband ! 
Rog. Let them pals, 
They ſaw us not. 
Loth, I care not if they did, 
Ere long I mean to meet em face to face, 
And gaul 'em with my triumph o'er Caliſta. 
Rofſ. You lov'd her once. 
Loth. I lik'd her, wou'd have married her, 
But that it pleas'd her father to refuſe me, 
To make this honourable fool her huſband. 
For which, if I forget him, may the ſhame 
I mean to brand his name with, ſtick on mine. 
Rg. She, gentle ſoul, was kinder than her father. 
Loth. She was, and oft in private gave me hearing, 
Till by long lining to the ſoothing tale, 
At length her eaſy heart was wholly mine. [ lent, 
Raf. Ive heard you oft deſcribe her, haughty, inſo- 
And fierce with high diſdain; it moves my wonder, 
That virtue thus defended, ſhould be yielded 
A prey to looſe deſires. 
Loth. Here then, I'Il tell thee. 
Once in a lone and ſecret hour of night, 
When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon 


And ſtars alone, ſhone conſcious of the theft, 
Hot 
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Hot with the Taſcan grape, and high in blood, 
Hap'ly I ftole unheeded to her chamber. 

Roff. That minute ſure was lucky. 

Loth. Oh 'twas great! 

I found the fond, believing, love-ſick maid, 
Looſe, unattir'd, warm, tender, full of wiſhes : 
Fierceneſs and pride, the guardians of her honor, 
Were charm'd to reſt, and love alone was waking. 
Within her riſing boſom all was caim, 
As peaceful ſeas that know no ſtorms, and only 
Are gently lifted up and down by tides. 
I ſnatch'd the glorious, golden opportunity, 
And with prevailing, youthful ardor preſt her, 
Till with ſhort ſighs, and murmuring reluctance, 
The yielding fair one gave me perfect happineſs. 
Ev'n all the live-long night we paſs'd in bliſs, 
in ecſtaſies too fierce to laſt for ever; 
At length the morn and cold indift*rence came; 
When fully ſated with the luſcious banquet, 
I haſtily took leave, and left the nymph 
To think on what was paſt, and figh alone. 

Ref. You ſaw her ſoon again? 

Loth. Too ſoon I ſaw her: 
For oh! that meeting was not like the former; 
I found my heart no more beat high with tranſport, 
No more I ſigh'd, and languiſh'd for enjoyment : 
*T'was paſt, and reaſon took her turn to reign, 
While ev'ry weaknels fell before-her throne. 

Re. What of the lady? 

Loth, With uneaſy fondneſs > 
She hung upon me, wept, and ſigh'd and {wore 
She was undone; talk'd of a prieſt, and marriage; 
Of flying with me from her father's pow'r; 

Call'd ev'ry faint and bleſſed angel down, 
To witneſs for her that ſne was my wife. 
I ſtarted at that name. | 

Rofj. What anſwer made you ? 

Loth. None; but pretending ſudden pain and illne 
Eſcap'd the perſecution : two nights ſince, 
By meſſage urg'd, and frequent importunity, 
Again I ſaw her. Strait with tears and fighs, 


With ſwelling breaſts, with ſwooning, with diſtraction, 


With all the ſubtilties and pow'rful arts 
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Of wilful woman lab'ring for her purpoſe, 
Again ſhe told the fame dull navſeous tale. ; 
Unmoved, I begg'd her ſpare th' ungrateful ſubject, 
Since I refolv'd, that love and peace of mind 
Might flouriſh long inviolate betwixt us, 
Never to load it with the marriage- chain; 
That I would till retain her in my heart, 
My ever-gentle miftreſs and my friend ; 
But for thoſe other names of wife and huſbard, 
Fhey only meant ill-nature, cares, and quarrels. 
Raf. How bore ſhe this reply? 
Loth. Ev'n as the earth, 
When, (winds pent up, or eating fires beneath 
Shaking the maſs) ſhe labors with deſtruction. 
At firſt her rage was dumb, and wanted words, 
But when the ſtorm found way, *twas wild and loud. 
Mad as the prieſteſs of the Delphic god, 
Enthuſiaſtic paſſion ſwell'd her breaſt, 
Enlarg'd her voice, and ruffled all her form; 
Proud, and diidainful of the love I proffer'd, 
She call'd me villain! monſter ! baſe betrayer ! 
At laſt, in very bitterneſs of ſoul, - 
With'deadly imprecations on herſelf, 
She vow'd ſeverely ne'er to fee me more; 
Then bid me fly that minute: I obey'd, 
And bowing left her to grow cool at leiſure, ; 
Rofſ. She has relented ſince, elſe why this meſſage, 
To meet the keeper of her ſecrets here 
Ihis morning? 
Loth. See the perſon whom you nam'd. 
Enter Lucilla. 
Well, my ambaſſadreſs, what muſt we treat of? 
Come you to menace war and proud defiance, 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your meſſage ? 
Is your fair miſtreſs calmer ? does the {often ? 
And muſt we love again? Perhaps ſhe means 
To treat in juncture with her new ally, 
And make her huſhand party to th' agreement. 
Luc, Is this well done, my Lord ? Have you put of 
All ſenſe of human nature? keep a little, 
A little pity to diſtinguiſh manhood, 
Lett other men, tho? cruel, ſhou'd difeiaim you, 
And judge you to be number'd: with the brutes. 
Loth. 
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Loth. I ſee thou'ſt learnt to rail. 
Luc. I've learnt to weep; 
That leſſon my fad miſtreſs often gives me; 
By day ſhe ſeeks ſome melancholy ihade, 
Jo hide her forrows from the prying werld ; 
At night ſhe watches all the long long hours, 
And liſtens to the winds and beating rain, 
With fighs as loud, and tears that fall as fait. 
Then ever and anon ſhe wriags her hands, 
And crics, falſe! falſe Lothar ] 
Loth. On, no more! 
I ſwear thou'lt ſpoil thy pretty face with crying, 
And thou haſt beauty that may make thy fortune; 
Some keeping cardinal ſhall dote upon thee, 
And barter his Church treaſure for thy freſhneſs. 
Luc. What! ſhall I fell my innocence and youth, 
For wealth or titles, to perfidious man ! 
'To man ! who makes his mirth of our undoing ? 
The baſe, profeſt betrayer of our ſex ! 
Let me grow old in all misfortunes elſe, 
Rather than know the ſorrows of Califta. 
Loth. Does ſhe ſend thee to chide in her behalf ? 
I ſwear thou doſt it with ſo good a grace, 
That I could almoſt love thee for thy frowning. 
Luc. Read there, my Lord, there, in her own ſad 
lines, [ Giving a letter. 
Which beſt can tell the ſtory of her woes, | 
That grief of heart which your unkindneſs gives her. 
[ Lothario reads] | 
Your cruelty—obedience to my father give my hand 
to Altamont. | TE 
By Heav'n ! *tis well! ſuch ever be the gifts, 
With which I greet the man whom my ſoul hates. 
| | [Alade. 
But to go on! | 
Hear. Honor faithleſ—— 
Weakneſs — to-morromulaſi Trouble laſt Caliſta. 
Women I ſee can change, as well as men; 
She writes me here, forſaken as J am, 
That I ſhould bind my brows with mournful willow, 
For ſhe has giv'n her hand to Altamont : 
Yet tell the fair inconſtant— 
Luc. How, my Lord? 


Loth, 


1 
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Loth. Nav, no more angry words: ſay to Califa, 
The humbleſt of her ſlaves ſhall wait her pleaſure ; 
If ſhe can leave her happy huſband's arms, | 
To think upon fo loſt a thing as I am. 
Luc. Alas! for pity come with gentler looks ; 
Wound not her heart with this unmanly triumph ; 
And tho? you love her not, yet ſwear you do, 
So ſhall diſſembling once be virtuous in you. 
Loth. Ha! who comes here? 
Luc, The bridzgroom's friend, Horatio. 
He mutt not ſee us here; to-morrow early 
Be at the garden gate. 
Loth. Bear to my love | 
My kindeft thougnts, and {wear I will not fail her. 
[ Lothario putting up the letter haſtily drofs tt 
as hs goes out. 
[ Exeunt Lothario and Roſſano ce way, Lu- 
Cilla another. 
Enter Horatio. 
Her. Sure 'tis the very error of my eyes: 
Waking I dream, or I beheld Lothario; 
He ſeem'd conferring with Caliſta's woman: 
At my approach they ſtarted, and retir'd. 
What bus'neſs cou'd he have here, and with her? 
I know he bears the noble Altamont | 
Profeſt and deadly hate What paper's this ? 
is aking up the letter. 
Ha! To Lotharis /—*5sDeath ! Caliſta's name. 
[ Opening it. 


Confuſion and Misfortune ! 

| I Reads. 
OUR cruelty has at length determin'd me, and ] have 
reſolu'd this merning to yield a perfect obedience to my 
father, and to give my hand to Altamont, in ſpite ef my 
aveakneſs for the falſe Lothario. I could almoſt aviſh I 
had that heart, and that honor to beſtow with it, awhich 

you have robb'd me of. | 


Damnation! to the ref [ Reads again, 
But oh! IT fear could I retrieve them, I ſhould again be 
undone by the too faithleſs, yet too lovely Lothario. This 
is the laſt weakneſs of my pen, and to-morrow ſhall be the 
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laſt in which I will indulge my eyes. Lucilla all con. 
dale you, , you are kind enough to let me ſee you; it ſhall 
be the laſt trouble you ſhall meet with from 


The loſt Caliga. 


The loſt indeed! for thou art gone as far 
As there can be perdition. Fire and ſulphur! 
Hell is the ſole avenger of ſuch crimes. 
Oh, that the ruin were but all thy own ! 
Thou wilt ev'n make thy father curſe his age; 
At ſigut of this black ſcrowl, the gentle Altamont 
(For 01! J know his heart is ſet upon thee) 
Shall droop, and hang his diſcontented head, 
Like merit ſcorn'd by inſolent authority, 
And never grace the public with his virtues. 
Perhaps ev'n now he gazes fondly on her, 
And thinking foul and body both alike, 
Bleſſes the perfect workmanſhip of Heav*n ; 
Then ſighing, to his ev'ry care ſpeaks pcace, 
And bids his heart be ſatisſied with happineſs. 
Oh, wretched huſband ! while ſhe hangs about thee 
With idle blandiſhments, and plays the fond one, 
Ev'n then her hot imagination wanders, 
Contriving riot, and looſe *ſcapes of love ; 
And while ſhe claſps thee cloſe makes thee a monſter, 
What if I give this paper to her father? 
It follows that his juſtice dooms her dead, 
And breaks his heart with ſorrow ; hard return, 
For all the good his hand has heap'd on us: 
Hold, let me take a moment's thought. 
Enter Lavinia. 

Lav. My Lord! 
Truſt me, it joys my heart that I have found you. 
Enquiring wherefore you had left the company, 
Before my brother's nuptial rites were ended, 
They told me you had felt ſome ſudden illneſs; 
Where are you ſick ? Is it your head? your heart? 
Tell me, my love, and eaſe my anxious thoughts, 
That I may take you gently in my arms, 
Sooth you to reſt, and ſoften all your pains. 

Hor. It were unjuſt : no, let me ſpare my friend, 
Lock up the fatal ſecret in my breaſt, 
Nor tell him that which will undo his quiet, 


Law. 
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Lav, What means my Lord ? 

Hor. Ha! ſaidſt thou, my Lavinia? 

Lav. Alas! you know not what you make me ſuffr? 
Why are you pale ? Why did you ſtart and tremble ? 
Whence is that ſigh? And wherefore are your eyes 
Severely rais'd to Heav'n? The fick man thus, 
Acknowledging the ſummons of his fate, 

Lifts up his feeble hands and eyes for mercy, 
And with confuſion thinks upon his audit. 

Hor. Oh no! thou haſt miſtook my ſickneſs quite, 
Theſe pangs are of the foul. Wou'd I had met 
Sharpeſt convulſions, ſpotted peſtilences, 

Or any other deadly foe to lite, 
Rather than heave beneath this load of thought. 

Lav. Alas! whatis it? wheretcre tum you from me? 
Why did you falſty call me your Lavinia, | 
And ſwear J was Horatio's better half, 

Since now you mourn unkindly by yourtelf, 

and rob me of my partnerſhip of ſadneſs? 
Witneſs, you holy pow'rs, who know my truth, 
There cannot be a chance in life ſo miſerable, 
Nothing ſo very hard but I could bear it, 

Much rather than my love ſhould treat me coldly, 
And uſe me like a ftranger to his heart, 

Hor. Seek not to know what I would hide from all, 
But moſt from thee. I never knew a pleaſure, 
Ought that was joyful, fortunate or good, 

But ftrait I ran to bleſs thee with the tidings, 

And laid up all my happineſs with thee : 

But wherefore, wherefore ſhould I give thee pain? 
Then ſpare me, I conjure thee; aſk no farther ; 
Allow my melancholy thoughts this privilege, 
And let 'em brood in ſecret o'cr their ſorrows. 

Law. It is enough; chide not, and all is well; 

Forgive me if I ſaw you ſad, Horatio, 

And ask'd to weep out part of your misfortunes ; 

I wo'not preſs to | As what you forbid me. 

Yet, my lov'd Lord, yet you muſt grant me this, 
Forget your cares for this one happy day, 

Devote this day to mirth, and to your Altamont ; 
For his dear fake let peace be in your looks. 

Ev'n now the jocund bridegroom wants your wiſhes, 


He 
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He thinks the prieſt has but half bleſt his marriage, 
Till his friend hails him with the found of joy. 

Hor. Oh never! never! never! Thou art innocent 

Simplicity from ill, pure native truth, 

And candor of the mind adorn thee ever ; 

But there are ſuch, ſuch falſe ones in the world, 
*T would fill thy gentle ſoul with wild amazement 
To hear their ſtory told. | 

Lav. Filſe ones, my Lord? 

Hor. Fatally fair they are, and in their ſmiles, 

The graces, little loves, and young deſires inhabit ; 
But all that gaze upon 'em are undone ; 

For they are falſe, luxurious in their appetites, 

And all the Heav'n tkey hope for is variety: 

One lover to another {till ſucceeds, 

Another, and another after that, 

And the laſt fool is welcome as the former: 

Till having lov'd his hour out, he gives place, 
And mingles with the herd that went before him. 

Lav. Can there be ſuch? And have they peace of 
Have they in all the ſeries of their changing [mind ? 
One happy hour? If women are ſuch things, 

How was I form'd ſo different from my lex ! 

My little heart 1s ſatisfied with you, 

You take up all her room; as in a cottage 

Which harbors ſome benighted princely ſtranger, 
Where the good man, proud of his hoſpitality, 

Yields all his homely dwelling to his gueſt, 

And hardly keeps a corner for himſelf. [*em, 
Hor. Oh, were they all ike thee men would adore 
And all the bus'neſs of their lives be loving; 
The nuptial band ſhou'd be the pledge of peace, 
And all domeſtic cares and quarrels ceaſe ; 

The world ſhould learn to love by virtuous rules, 
And marriage be no more the jeſt of fools, | 
[ Excunt. 
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ACT 1. 

6 C E N E, 4 Hall. 

Enter Caliſta and Lucilla. 


Caliſftia. D E dumb for ever, ſilent as the grave, 
Nor let thy fond officious love diſturb 

My ſolemn ſadneſs, with the ſound of joy. 

If thou wilt ſooth me, tell ſome diſmal tale 

Of pining diſcontent, and black deſpair; 

For oh! I've gone around through all my thoughts, 

But all are indignation, love or ſhame, 

And my dear peace of mind 15 loft for ever. 

Luc. Why do you follow fell that wand'ring fire, 
That has mis-led your weary ſteps, and leaves you 
Benighted in a wilderneſs of woe ? 

That falſe Lothario! Turn from the deceiver; 
Turn, and behold where gentle Altamont, 

Kind as the ſofteſt virgin of our ſex, 

And faithful as the ſimple village ſwain, 

That never knew the courtly vice of changing, 
Sighs at your feet, and wooes you te be happy. 

Cal. Away, I think not of him. My ſad foul 

Has form'd a diſmal melancholy ſcene, 

Such a retreat as I would wiſh to find; 

An unfrequented vale, o'ergrown with trees 1 
Moſſy — old, within whoſe loneſome ſhade, 
Ravens, and birds 1l|-omen'd, only dwell ; 

No ſound to break the ſilence, but a brook 

That bubbling, winds among the weeds : no mark 
Of any human ape that had been there, 

Unleſs a ſkeleton of ſome poor wretch, 

Who had long fince, like me, by love undone, 

. Jought that ſad place out to deſpair and die in. 

Luc. Alas for Puty ! | 

Cal. There I fain would hide me,- 

From the baſe world, from malice, and from ſhame ; 
For *tis the ſolemn counſel of my ſoul, 
Never to hve with public loſs of honor: 
*T'is fix'd to die, rather than bear the inſolence 
Of each affected ſhe that tells my ftory, 
And bleſſes her good ſtars that ſhe is virtuous, 
Yor. I. Ol 'Fo 
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To be a tale for fools ! ſcorn'd by the women, 
And pity'd by the men! Oh inſupportable ! 

Luc. Can you perceive the manifeſt deſtruction, 
The gaping gulf that opens juſt before you, 

And yet ruſh on, tho? conſcious of the danger? 
Oh, hear me, hear your ever-faithful creature; 
By all the good I wiſh, by all the ill 

My trembling heart forebodes, let me intreat you, 
Never to ſee this faithleſs man again: | 

Let me forbid his coming. - 

Cal, On thy life 
J charge thee no; my genius drives me on; 
J muſt, I will behold him once again; 
Perhaps it is the criſis of my Tate, 
And this one interview {hall end my cares. 
My lab'ring heart that ſwells with indignation, 
Heaves to diſcharge the burden ; that once done, 
The buſy thing ſhall reſt within its cell, 
And never beat again, 

Luc. Truſt not to that: 6 

Rage is the ſhorteſt paition of our ſouls ; 

Like narrow brooks that ite with ſudden ſhow'rs, 
It fwells in haſte, and falls again as ſoon ;. 
Still as it ebbs the ſofter thoughts flow in, 
And the decciver love ſupplies its place. k | 

Cal. I have been wrong'd enough to arm my temper 
Againſt the ſmooth deluſion ; but alas! 

(Chide not my weakneſs, gentle maid, but pity me) 
A woman's ſoftneſs hangs about me ſtill: 

Then let me bluſh, and tell thee all my folly, 

I iwear I could not ſee the dear betrayer 

Kneel at my feet, and figh to be forgiven, 

But my relenting heart would pardon all, 

And quite forget *twas he that had undone me. 

Luc. Ye ſacred Powers, whoſe gracious providence 
Is watchful for our goed, guard me from men, | 
From tab ir deceitful tongues, their vows and flatteries ; 
Still let me pais neglected by their eyes, 7 
Let my bloom whither, and my form decay, 
That noe may think it worth his while to ruin me, 
And fatal love may never be my bane. : 

Cal. Ha! Altamont? Califta, now be wary, - 
And guard thy ſoul's acceſſes with diſſembling; 
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Nor let this hoſtile huſband's eyes explore 
The warring paſſions; and tumultuous thoughts, 
That rage within thee, and deform thy reaſon. 
SO Enter Altamont, -. 
Alt. Be gone my cares, I give you to the winds, 
Far to be borne, far from the happy Allamont; 
For from this ſacred ru of my love, 
A better order of ſucceeding days 
Come ſmiling forward; white and lucky all. 
Caliſta is the miſtreſs of the year, 
She crowns the ſeaſons with auſpicious beauty, 
And bids ev'n all my hours be good and joy ful. 
Cal. If I was ever miſtreſs of ſuch happineſs, 
Oh! wherefore did I play th' unthrifty fool, 
And waſting all on others leave myſelf 
Without one thought of joy to give me comfort ? 
Alt. Oh, mighty love! Shall that fair face profane 
This thy great feſtival with frowns and ſadneſs! 
] {year it ſha'not be, for J will wooe thee 
With fighs ſo moving, with fo warm a tranſport, 
That thou ſhalt catch the gentle lame from me, 
And kindle into joy. - 
Cal. J tell thee, Allamont, 
Such hearts as ours were never pair'd above, 
III ſuited to each other; join'd, not match'd ! 
Some ſullen influence, a foe to both, ; 
Has wrought this fatal marriage to undo us. 
Mark but the frame and temper of our minds, 
How very much we differ, Ev n this day, 
That fills thee with ſuch ecſtaſy and tranſport, 
Jo me brings nothing that ſhould make me blefs it, 
Or think 1t better than the day before, 
Or any other in the courſe of time, | 
That dully took its turn, and was forgotten 
Alt, It to behold thee as my pledge of happineſs, 
To know none fair, none excellent beſide thee ; ' 
if fall to love thee with unweary'd conſtancy 
Through ev'ry ſeaſon, ev'ry change of life, 
Through wrinkled age, through fickneſs and misfortune, 
He worth the leaſt return of grateful love, 
O then let my Caliſta bleſs this day, 
and ſet it down for happy. | 
11 Col. 
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Cal. Tis the day | 
In which my father gave my hand to Altamont; 

As ſuch I will remember it for ever. 
Enter Sciolto, Horatio, and Lavinia. 

Sci. Let mirth go on, let pleaſure know no pauſe, 
But fill up ev'ry minute of this day. 
Tis yours, my children, ſacred to your loves; 
'The glorious ſun himſelf for you looks gay. 

He ſhines for Altamont and for Caliſta. 

Let there be muſic, let the maſter touch 

The ſprightly ſtring, and ſoftly breathing flute, 

Till harmony rouſe ev'ry gentle paſſion, 

Teach the cold maid to loſe her fears in love, 

And the fierce youth to languiſh at her feet. 

Begin: ev'n age itſelf is chear'd with muſic, 

It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 

Calls back paſt joys, and warms us into tranſport, 
Here an entertainment of muſic, and dancing. 


8 0 N 


15 . 
A H Hay] ah turn! ah, whither would you Ay, 
Too charming, too relentleſs maid ? 
I follow not to conquer, but to die 


You of the fearful are afraid. 
II 


In vain I call; for ſhe, like fleeting air, 

When preſt by ſome tempeſtuous wind, 
Flies fwifter from the voice of my deſpair, 
Nor caſts one pitying look behind. T 


Sci. Take care my gates be open, bid all welcome; 
All who rejoice with me to-day are friends : 
Let each indulge his genius, each be glad, 
Jocund and free, and ſwell the feaſt with mirth, 
The ſprightly bowl ſhall chearfully go round, 
None ſhall be grave, nor too ſeverely wile ; 
Loſſes and diſappointments, cares and poverty, 
The rich man's infolence, and great man's ſcorn, 
In wine ſhall be forgotten all. 'To-morrow 


Will be too ſoon to think, and to be wretched. EYE 
; 11 
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Oh! grant ye Powers, that I may ſee theſe happy, 
[Pointing to Altamont and Caliſta, 
Compleatly bleſt, and I have life enough; 
And leave the reſt indifferently to fate. [ Exeunt 
| Manet Horatio. 
Hor. What if, while all are here intent on revelling, 
J privately went forth, and ſought Lothario ? 
This letter may be forg'd ; perhaps the wantonneſs 
Of his vain youth, to ſtain a lady's fame; 
Perhaps his malice to diſturb my friend. 
Oh no! my heart forebodes it muſt be true. 
Methought ev'n now I mark'd the ſtarts of guilt, 
That ſhook her ſoul ; tho' damn'd diſſimulation 
Skreen'd her dark thoughts, and ſet to public view 
A ſpecious face of innocence and beauty. *% 
Oh, falſe appearance! What is all our ſov'reignty, N N 
Our boaſted pow'r ? when they oppoſe their arts, i 
Still they prevail, and we are found their fools. 
With ſuch ſmooth looks, and many a gentle word, 
The firft fair ſhe beguil'd her eaſy — ; 
Too blind with love and beauty to beware, 
He fell unthinking in the fatal ſnare ; 
Nor could believe that ſuch a heav'nly face 
Had bargain'd with the devil, to damn her wretched 
race. [ Exit. 


SCEN E . The Street near Sciclto's Palace. 
Euter Lothario and Roſſano. 


Toth.“ | * tell thee then the purport of my thoughts; 
+ The loſs of this fond paper would not give 

A moment of diſquiet, were it not [me 

My inſtrument of vengeance on this Altamont; 

Therefore I mean to wait ſome opportunity 

Of ſpeaking with the maid we ſaw this morning. 

Raff. I wilh you, Sir, to think upon the danger 
Of being ſeen ; to-day their friends are round 'em, 
And any eye, that lights by chance on you, 

Shall put your life and ſafety to the hazard | 1 
; | [ T hey confer aſide. | 


Enter Horatio. 
Hor. Still I muſt doubt ſome myſtery of miſchief, | 
| 1 | Some 1 
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Some artifice beneath. Lothario's father 

I knew him well, he was ſa gacious, unning, 

Fluent in words, and bold in peaceful councils, 
But of a cold, unactive 221 d in war; 

Yet with theſe coward's virtues he undid 

My unſu iſpecting, valiant, honeſt friend. 

This ion, if Fame miſtakes not, is more hat, 

More oper and unariful—Ha! he's here! I Seeing bim. 

Leth. Damnation! he again !—" 1705 ſecond time 
T o day he © has crolt me like my evil genius. 

Hor. I Hug! ht vou, Six. 

Loth. Tis well then I am found. [ friend, 

Hor. Tis well) YOU are: The man wio wrongs my 
To the earth's utmoſ: verge I would puriue ; 

No place, tho? c'er ſo holy, ſhould protect kim; 
No ſhape that artful fear eber form d ſhould hide him, 
Till he fair anſwer made, and did me juſtice. 

Loth. Ha! doſt thou know me ? that I am Lotharia? 
As great a name as this proud city boaſts of, 

Who 3s this mighty man then, this Horatio? 
That I ſhould bafely hide me Troy his anger, 
Left he ſhould chide me for his friend's duple aſure ? 

Hor. The brave, tis true, 10 never ſhun the light, 

aſt are their thoughts, and open are their tempers, 
Freely without diſguiſe t they love and hate, 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
And Heav'n and men are judges ＋ their actions. 

Loth. Such let *em be of mine; there's not a purpoſo, 
Which my ſoul ever fram'd, or my Sad acted, 

But I could well have bid the world look on, 
And what I once durſt do, havedar'd to juſtify. 

Hor. Where was this open boldneſs, this tree ſpirit ? 
When but this very morning I ſurpriz'd thee, 

In baſe, diſhoneſt privacy, Fonſulting 
And bribing a poor merceyary wretch, 
To ſell her lady's ſecrets, ſtain her honour, 
And with a forg'd contrivance blaſt her virtue: 
At ſight of me thou fled'ſt! 

Lorb. Ha! fled from thee ? 

Hor. Thou fled'ſt! and guilt was on thee, like a 
A pilferer deſcried in ſome dark corner, [ thiet, 
Who there had lodg'd with miſchievous intent 
To rob and ravage at the hour of reſt, 

And do a midnight murder on the ſlecpers. 
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Loth. Slave! Villain [Oer to draw, Roſſano 
holds him. 
Reg. Hold, my Lord! think where you are, 
Think how unſafe and hurtful to your honor, 
It were to urge a quarrel in this place, | 
And mock the pea aceful city with a broil. know 
Loth. Then ſince thou doſt provoke my vengeance, 
would not for this city's wealth, for all 
Which the fea watts to our Liguri ian ſhore, 
But that the joys I reap'd with that toad wanton, 
The wife of Altamout, ſhould be as public 
As 1s the noon-day ſun, air, ea ae or water, 
Or r any common benefit of nature | 
"Think thou I me cam the ſhame Would be conceal'd ? 
Ohno! by Hell and vengeance, all I wanted 
Was ſome fit meſſenger to bear the news 
To the dull doating huſband ; now I have found him, 
And thou art he. 
Hor. I hold thee baſe enough 
To break through law, and ſo durn at ſacred order, 
And do a brutal 3 injury like this; 
Yet mark me well, young Lord, I think Caliſta 
Too nice, too noble, and too great of ſoul, 
To be the prey of ſuch a thing as thou art. 
Twas baſe and poor, unworthy of a man, 
To forge a ſcrowl fo villainous and looſe, 
And mark it with a noble Lady's name; 
Theſe are the mean, diſhoneſt arts of coals. 
Strangers to manhood, and to glorious dangers ; 
Who bred at home in idleneſs and riot, 
Ranſack for miſtreſſes th' unwholiome ſtews, 
And never know the worth of virtuous . [ſtill, 
Leib. Think'ſt thou 1 wie the letter? Think ſe⸗ 
Till the broad ſhame come ſtaring in thy face 
And boys ſhall hoot the cack af 1 as he paſſes, 
Hor. Away! no woman could deſcend ſo low: - 
A ſkipping, dancing, worthleſs tribe You a 
Fit only for yourſe] ves: Y ou herd together; ; 
And when the circling glaſs warms your vain hearts, 
You'talk of beauties that you never ſaw, 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. 
Legends of ſaints, who never yet had being, ; 
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Or being, ne'er were ſaints, are not ſo falſe 
As the fond tales which you recount of love. 

Loth. But that I do not hold it worth my leiſure, 
I could produce ſuch damning proo 

Hor, Tis falſe : | | 
You blaſt the fair with lies becauſe they ſcorn you, 
Hate you like age, like uglineſs and impotence ; 
Rather than make you bleſt, they would die virgigs, 
And ſtop the propagation of mankind. => 
Loth. It is the curſe of fools to be ſecure, 

And that be thine and Altamont's : Dream on, 
Nor think upon my vengeance, till thou feel'ſt it. 

Hor. Hold, Sir, another word, and then farewel ; 

Tho' J think greatly of Caliſta's virtue, 

And hold it far beyond thy pow'r to hurt; 

Yet as ſhe (hares the honor of my Altamont, 

That treaſure of a ſoldier, bought with blood, 
And kept at life's expence, I muſt not have 

(Mark me, young Sir) her very name profan'd. 

Learn to reſtrain the licence of your ſpeech ; 

”1'is held you are too laviſh: When you are met 
Among your ſet of fools, talk of your dreſs, 

Of dice, of whores, of horſes, and yourſelves ; 

Tis ſafer, and becomes your underſtandings. 

Loth. What if we paſs beyond this ſolemn order ? 
And, in defiance of the ſtern Horatio, | 
Indulge our gayer thoughts, let laughter looſe, 

And uſe his ſacred friendſhip for our mirth. 

Hor. *Tis well! Sir, you are pleaſant—— 

Leith, By the joys, Eo 
Which my ſoul has uncontroll'd purſu'd, 

J would not turn aſide from my leaſt pleaſure, 
Tho' all thy force were arm'd to bar my ways; 

But like the birds, great nature's happy commoners, 

That haunt in woods, in meads, and flow'ry gardens, 
Rifle the ſweets, and taſte the choiceſt fruits, 

Yet ſcorn to aſk the lordly owner's leave. 

Hor. What liberty has vain preſumptuous youth, 
That thou ſhould'ſt dare provoke me unchaſtis'd ? 
But henceforth, boy, I warn thee ſhun my walks; 

If in the bounds of yon forbidden place 
Again thou'rt found, expect a puniſhment, 
Such as great ſouls, impatient of an injury, 
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Exact from thoſe who wrong em much, ev'n death ; 
Or ſomething worſe ; an injur'd huſband's vengeance 
Shall print a thouſand wounds, tear thy fine form, 
And ſcatter thee to all the winds of Heav*n. 
Loth. Is then my way in Genoa preſerib'd, 
By a dependent on the wretched Altamont, 
A talking Sir, that brawls for him in taverns, 
And vouches for his valor's reputation ? = 
Hor. Away, thy —_ 15 Baier than thy manners. 
Loth. Or if there be a name more vile, his paraſite, 
A beggar's paraſite ! 72 
Hor. Now learn humanity. i” 
| Offers to ftrike him, Roſſano 7nterpoſes. 
Since brutes and boys are only taught with blows. 
Loth. Damnation! [Ley draw, 
Rofſ. Hold, this goes no further here. 
Horatio, tis too much; already ee, 
The crowd are gath'ring to us. 
Loth. Oh Reſſano! | 
Or give me way, or thou'rt no more my friend. 
Ref. Sciolto's ſervants too have ta'en th” alarm; 
You'll be oppreſt by numbers : be advis'd, 
Or I muſt force you hence; take't on my word, 
You ſhall have juſtice done you on Horatio. 
Put up, my Lord. | 
Lath. This wo'not brook delay; 
Weſt of the town a mile, among the rocks, 
Two hours ere noon to-morrow 1 expect thee, _ 
Thy ſingle hand to mane. | 
Hor. I'll meet thee there. | 
Loth. To-morrow, oh my better ſtars ! ro-morrow: 
Exert your influence, ſhine ſtrongly tor me ; 
Tis not a common conqueſt I would gain, 
Since love, as well as arms, muſt grace my triumph. 
[ Zxeunt Lothario and Roſſano. 
Hor. Two hours ere noon to morrow ! Ha! ere that 
He ſees Caliſta Oh unthinking fool 
What if I urg'd her with the crime and danger ? 
If any ſpark from Heav'n remain unquenched 
Within her breaſt, my breath perhaps may wake it; 
Could I but proſper there, I would not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain-glorious boaſter. 
Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye truſt, 
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Did you but think how ſeldom fools are juſty 
So many of your ſex would not in vain, 

Ot broken vows, and faithleſs men, complain. 
Of all the various wretches love has made, 
How few have been by men of ſenſe betrayed ? 
Convinc'd by reaſon, they your pow'r confeſs, 

Pleas'd to be happy, as you're pleas'd to bleſs. 

And conſcious of your worth, can never love you 7 | 

| xit. 


Ac T N05 
SCENE, Au Apartment in Sciolto?s Palace. 


= Enter Sciolto and Calitta. 


Sci. OW. by my life, my honour, tis too much; 
Have I] not mark?'d*thee wayward as tkou 
Perverie and ſullen all this day of joy? „art, 


When ev*ry heart was chear'd, and mirth went round, 
Sorrow, diſpleaſure, and repining anguiſn, 
Sat on thy brow ; like ſome malignant planet, 
Foe to the harveſt, and the healthy year, 
Who icouls adverſe, and lours upon the world; 
When all the other ſtars, with gentle aſpect, 
Propitious ſhine, and meaning good to man. 
Cal. Is then the taſk of duty half perform'd? 
Has not your daughter giv'n herſelf to 4/tamont, 
Yielded the native freedom of her will, 85 
To an imperious hufoand's lordly rule, 
To gratify a father's ſtern command ? 
Sci. Doſt thou complain? 
43 
Gel. For pity do not frown then, 
If in deſpite of all my vow'd obedience, 
A ſigh breaks out, or a tear falls by chance; 
For oh! that ſorrow which has drawn your anger, 
Is the ſad native of Caliſta's breaſt, | 
And once poſſeſt will never quit its dwelling, 
_ *'Till hire, the prop of all, ſhall leave the building, 
To tumble down, and moulder into ruin. | 
Sci. Now by the facred duſt of that dear faint, 
. That . 
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That was thy mother, .by her wondrous goodneſs, 
Her ſoft, her tender, moſt complying ſweetneſs, 
I ſwear ſome ſullen thought that ſhuns the light, 
Lurks underneath that ſadneſs in thy viſage. 
But mark me well; tho' by yon Heaven I love thee,; 
As much, I think, as a fond parent can; 
Yet«ſhouldit thou (which the pow'rs above forbid) 
E'er ſtain the honour of thy name with infamy, 
I caſt thee off, as one whoſe impious hands 
Had rent aſunder Nature's neareſt ties, 
Which once divided never join again. 
To-day, I've made a noble youth thy huſband, 
Conſider well his worth, reward his love, 
Be willing to be happy, and thou art fo, 
[ Exit Sciolto. 

Cal. How hard is the condition of our tex, 
Thro' ev'ry ſtate of life the flaves of man? 
In all the dear delightful days of youth, 
A rigid father dictates to our wills, 
And deals out pleaſure with a ſcanty hand: 
. To his, the tyrant huſband's reign ſucceeds; 
Proud with opinion of ſuperior reaſon, 
He holds domeſtic bus'neſs and devotion 
All we are capable to know, and ſhuts us, 
Like cloiſter'd idiots, from the world's acquaintance,, 
And all the joys of freedom. Wherefore are we 
Born with high ſouls, but to affert e 

Shake off this vile obedience they exact, 
And claim an equal empire o'er the vw rd? 
Enter Horatio. 
For. She's here! yet oh! my tongue is at a loſs x; 

Teach me, ſome pow'r, that happy art of ED 
'To dreſs my purpoſe up in gracious wor | 
Such as may ſoftly ſteal upon her ſoul, 
And never waken the tempeſtuous paſſions. 
By Heav'n ſhe weeps ! Forgive me, fair Caliſta, 
It I preſume on privilege of friendſhip, *- 
To join my grief to yours, and mourn the evils 
That hurt your peace, and quench thoſe eyes in tears, 

Cal. To ſteal no ell for on my private ſorrow/, 
Speaks not the man of honour, nor the friend, 
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Hor. Unkindly ſaid! 
For oh! as ſure as you accuſe me falſly, i 
J come to prove myſelf Caliſta's friend. [ Allamont. 

Cal. Vou are my huſband's friend, the friend of 

Hor. Are you not one? Are you not join'd by Heav'n, 
Each interwoven with the other's fate? 

Are you not mix'd like ſtreams of meeting rivers, 
Whoſe blended waters are no more diſtinguiſn'd, 
But roll into the fea, one common flood ? 

Then, who can give his friendſhip but to one? 
Who can be Altamont's, and not Califta's / 

Cal. Force, and the wills of our imperious rulers, 

May bind two bodies in one wretched chain; 
But minds will fill look back to their own choice. 
So the poor captive in a foreign realm, | 
Stands on the ſhore, and ſends his wiſhes back 

'To the dear native land from whence he came. 

Hor. When ſouls that ſhould agree to will the ſame, 

To have one common object for their wiſhes, 
Look different ways, regardleſs of each other, 
Think what a train of wretchedneſs enſues ; 

Love ſhall be baniſn'd from the genial bed, 
- 'Fhe night ſhall all be lonely and unquiet, 
And ev'ry day ſhall be a day of cares. | 

Cal. 'Then all the boaſted office of thy friendſhip, 
Was but to tell Caliſta what a wretch ſhe is: 

Alas! what needed that? 

Hor. Oh! rather fay, 

I came to tell her how ſhe might be happy ; 

To ſooth the ſecret anguiſh of her ſoul, 

To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn one, 
And teach her ſteps to know the paths of peace. 

Cal. Say thou, to whem this paradiſe is known, 
Where lies the bliſsful region? Mark my way to it, 
For ch! 'tis ſure, I long to be at reſt. 

Her. "Then-—to be good is to be happy: — Angels 
Are happier than mankind, becauſe they are better. 
Guiit is the ſource of ſorrow ; 'tis the fi-nd, 

Tn' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 

With whips and ſtings; the bleſt know none of this, 

But reft in everlaſting peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their Heav'n is goodneſs. ; 
| Cat. 
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Cal. And what bold paraſite's officious tongue 
Shall dare to tax Califa's name with guilt ? 

Hor. None ſhould; but tis a buſy, talking world, 
That with licentious breath blows like the wind, 

As freely on the palace, as the cottage. 

Cal. What myſtic riddle lurks beneath thy words, 
Which thou wouldſt ſeem unwilling to expreſs, 

As if it meant diſhonour to my virtue ? 
Away with this ambiguous ſhuffling phraſe, 
And let thy oracle be underſtood. | 
Hor. Lothario . Fn 
Cal. Ha! What wouldſt thou mean by him? 
Hor. Lothario and Califta ! Thus they join 
Two names, which Heav'n decreed ſhould never meet. 
Hence have the talkers of this populous city, 
A ſhameful tale to tell for public ſport, 
Of an unhappy beauty, a falſe fair one, 
Who plighted to a noble youth her faith, 
When ſhe had giv'n her honour to a wretch. 

Cal. Death! and confuſion ! have I liv'd to this? 
Thus to be treated with unmanly infolence ! 

To be the ſport of a looſe ruffian's tongue 
Thus to be us'd ! thus! like the vileſt creature, 
That ever was a ſlave to vice and infamy. 

Hor. By honour and fair truth you wrong me much; 
For, on my foul, nothing but ftrong neceſſity 
Could urge my tongue to this ungrateful office : 

I came with ſtrong reluctance, as if death 

Had ſtood a- croſs my way, to fave your honour, 
Yours and Sciolto's, yours and Allamont's; 

Like one who ventures through a burning pile, 
To fave his tender wife with all her brood | 
Of little fondlings, from the dreadful ruin, 

Cal. Is this! is this the famous friend of Altamont, 
For noble worth, and deeds of arms renown'd? 
Is-this! this tale-bearing, officious fellow, 

That watches for intelligence from eyes; 
This wretched Argus of a jealous huſband, 
That fills his eaſy ears with monſtrous tales, 
And makes him tofs, and rave, and wreak at length 
Bloody revenge on his defenceleſs wife; 

Who guiltleſs dies, becauſe her fool ran mad ? 
Hor. Alas! this rage is vain; for if your fame, 
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Or peace be worth your care, you muſt be calm, 
And liſten to the means are left to fave *em. 
"11s now the lucky minute of your fate. 
By me your genius ſpeaks, by me it warns you,, 
Never to ice that curit Loathario more; 
Unleſs you mean to be deſpis'd, be ſhunn'd 
By all your virtuous maids and noble matrons ;. 
Unleſs you have devoted this rare beauty 
To infamy, diſeaſes, proſtitution 
Cal. Diihoncur blaſt thee, baſe, unmanner'd ſlave 
That dar'it forget my birth, and ſacred ſex, 
And ſhock me with the rude unhallow'd found. 
Hor. Here kneel, and in the awful face of Heav'y. 
Breathe out a folemn vow, never to ſee, | 
Nor think, if poſſible, on him that ruin'd thee ; 
Or by my Altamont's de ir life I fwear, 
This paper! —Nay you mult not fly !-—This paper, 
Holding her. 


This guilty paper ſhall divulge your thame 
Cal. What mean'it thou by that paper? What con- 
Haſt thou been forging to deceive my father, | trivance 
To turn his heart againſt his wretched daughter, 
That A/tamont and thou may ſhare his wealth? 
A wrong like this will make me ev'n forget 
The weakneſs of my ſex,—— Oh for a ſword, 
To urge my vengeance on the villain's hand 
That forg'd the ſcrowl. 
Hor. Behold, can this be forg'd? 
See where Caliſta's Name—— _ 
[ Shexwing the letter near. 
Cal. To atoms thus [ Tearing if, 
Thus let me tear the vile, deteſted falſhood, 
The wicked, lying evidence of ſhame, 
Hor. Confuſion! 
Cal. Hence forth, thou officious fool, 
Meddle no more, nor dare ev'n on thy life 
To breathe an accent that may touch my virtue, 
I am myſelf the guardian of my honour, 
And wo'not bear io inſolent a; monitor, 
| Enter Altamont. 
Alt. Where is my life, my love, my charming bride, 
Joy of my heart, and pleaſure of my eyes, Ps 
The wiſh, and care, and bus'neſs of my youth? o 
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Oh! let me find her, ſnatch her to my breaſt ! 1 | : 
And tell her ſhe delays my bliſs too long, 
Till my foft foul ev'n ſickens with deſire. 
Diſorder'd! and in tears! Horatio too ! 
My friend is in amaze ! What can it mean? 
Tell me, Califa, who has done thee wrong, 
That my ſwift ſword may find out the offender, 
And do. thee ample juſtice. 

Cal. Turn to him. 

Alt. Horatio! 

Cal. To that inſolent. 

Alt. My friend! 

Could he do this! He, who was half myſelf! 
One faith has ever bound us, and org reaſon 
Guided our wills: Have I not found him juſt, 
Honeſt as truth itſelf? And could he break 
The ſanctity of friendſhip? Could he wound 
The heart of Altamont in his Califa ? 

Cal. I thought what juitice I ſhould ind from thee ? 
Go fawn upon him, liften to his tale, | 
Applaud his malice, that would blaſt my fame, 

And treat me like a common. proſtitute. 
Thou art perhaps confed'rate in his miſchief, 
And wilt believe the legend, if he tells it. 

Alt. Oh impious! What preſumptuous wretch mal | 
To offer at an injury like that? [dare 
Prieſthood, nor age, nor cowardiſe itſelf, BY” 
Shall ſave him from the fury of my Vengeance, 

Cal. The man who dar'd to do it was Horatio! 
Thy darling friend! ”I'was Altamont's Horatio ! 

But mark me well! while thy divided heart 
Dotes on a villain that has wrong'd me thus, 

No force ſhall drag me to thy hated bed; 

Nor can my crael father's pow'r do more 

Than ſhut me i a cloifter ; there, well pleas'd, 
Religious hardſhips will I learn to bear, 

'To taft, and freeze at midnight hours of pray*r 3 
Nor think it hard, within a lonely cell, 

With melancholy, ſpeechleſs faints to dwell ; 

But bleſs the day I to that refuge ran, | 
Free from the marriage chain, and from that tyrant, 


: Fan. LExit Caliſta. 
; | Alt. 
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Alt. She's gone; and as ſhe went, ten thouſand fires 
Shot from her angry eyes, as if ſhe meant | 
Too well to keep the cruel vow ſhe made. 

Now as thou art a man, Horatio, tell me, 

What means this wild confuſion in thy looks ? 

As if thou wert at variance with thyſelf. 

Madneſs and reaſon combating within thee, 

And thou wert doubtful which ſhould get the better, 

Hor. I would be dumb for ever, but thy fate 
Has otherwiſe decreed it; thou haſt ſeen 
That idol of thy ſoul, that fair Caliſta, 

Thou haſt beheld her tears. - 

Alt. I have ſeen her weep, 

P ve ſeen that lovely one, that dear Caliſta, 
Complaining in the bitterneſs of ſorrow, [ her. 
That thou! my friend! Horatio! thou hadſt wrong'd 

Hor. That I have wrong'd her! Had her eyes been 


fed 
From that rich ſtream which warms her heart, and 
For ev'ry falling tear a drop of blood, [number'd 


It had not been too much ; for ſhe has ruin'd thee, 
Ev*n thee, my Altamont ! She has undone thee. 
Alt. Doſt thou join ruin with Caliſta's name? 


What is ſo fair, ſo exquiſitely good? 


Is ſhe not more than painting can expreſs, 

Or youthful poets fancy, when they love ? 

Does ſhe not come, hike wiſdom, or good fortune, 

Replete with . giving wealth and honour? 
e brings is peace and pleaſure, 

And everlaſting joys are in her arms. 

Hor. It had been better thou hadſt liv'd a beggar, 
And fed on ſcraps at great men's ſurly doors, 
Than to have match'd with one ſo falſe, ſo fatal. 

Alt. It is too much for friendſhip to allow thee : 
Becauſe I tamely bore the wrong thou didi her, 
Thou doſt avow the barb'rous, 1 part, 

And urge the injury ev'n to my face. | 

Hor. I ſee ſhe*as got poſſeſſion of thy heart, 
She'as charm'd thee, like a ſiren, to her bed, 
With looks of love, and with enchanting ſounds ; 
Too late the rocks and quick ſands will appear: 
When thou art wreckt upon the faithleſs ſhore, 
Then vainly wiſh thou hadſt not left thy friend, 

To follow her deluſion, | 
| Alt, 
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Do churliſhly deny my love a room, 
It is not worth my keeping, I diſclaim it. 
Hor. Canſt thou ſo ſoon forget what I've been to thee? 
I ſhar'd the taſk of nature with thy father, 
And form'd with care thy unexperiene'd youth 
To virtue and to arms. 
Thy noble father, oh thou light young man! 
Would he have us'd me thus? One fortune fed us, 
For his was ever mine, mine his, and both 
Together flouriſh'd, and together fell. 
He call'd me friend, like thee: would he have left me 
Thus? for a woman? nay, a vile one too? 
Alt. Thou canſt not, dar'ſ not mean it; ſpeak again, 
Say, who is vile? but dare not name Ca. iſta. 
Hor. I had not ſpoke at firſt, unleſs compell'd, 
And forc'd to clear myſelf; but ſince thus urg'd, 
I muſt avow I do not know a viler, 

Alt. Thou wert my father's friend, he lov'd thee well; 
A kind of venerable mark of him 
Hangs round thee, and prote&s thee from my vengeance: 
I cannot, dare not lift my ſword againſt thee, 
But henceforth never let me ſee thee more. | 

| [ Going out, 

Hor. I love thee ſtill, ungrateful as thou art, | 
And muſt, and will preſerve thee from diſhonour, 
Ev'n in deſpite of thee. [ Holds him, 

Alt. Let go my arm. 

Hor. If honour be thy care, if thou wouldſt live, 
Without the name of credulous, wittal huſband, 
Avoid thy bride, ſhun her deteſted bed, 
The joys it W. are daſh'd with poiſon 

Alt, Off! 

To urge me but a minute more is fatal. 

Hor. She is polluted ! ſtain'd! 

Alt. Madnels and raging ! 

But hence ! | 
- Hor. Diſhonour'd by the man you hate. 

Alt. I pr'ythee looſe me yet, for thy own ſake, 
If life be worth the keeping 

Hor. By Lothario. | 

Alt. Perdition take thee, villain, for the falſhood. 

[ Strikes him, 
Now nothing but thy life can make atonement, 
| Hor, 
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Hor. A blow! thou haſt us'd me well—— [ Draws, 

Alt. This to thy heart. 

Hor. Yet hold! By Heav'n his father's in his face, 
Spite of my wrongs my heart runs o'er with tenderneſs, 
And I could rather die myſelf than hurt him. 

Alt, Detend thyſelf, for by my much-wrong'd love, 
I ſwear the poor evaſion ſhall not ſave thee. 

Hor. Yet hold! thou know'ſt J dare !—Think how 

: we've liv'd 
[They fight; Altamont preſſes on Horatio, who retires. 
Nay ! then *tis brutal violence! and thus, 
Thus Nature bids me guard the life {he gave. 

1 [They fahr. 
Lavinia enters, and runs betaucen their juord's, 
Lav. My brother! my 1torazio ! is it poſſible? 
Oh ! turn your cruel words upon Lavinia. 
If you muſt quench your impious rage in blood, 
Behold my heart ſhall give you all her ſtore, | 
To fave thoſe dearer ſtreams that flow from yours. | this, 

Alt. Tis well thou haſt found a ſafe-guard; none but 
No pow'r on earth could fave thee from my fury. 

Lav. Oh fatal, deadly ſound! 

Hor. Safety from fhee ! 

Away, vain boy! Haſt thou forgot the reverence 

Due to my arm, thy firſt, thy great example, 

Which pointed out the way to noble daring, 

And ſhew'd thee what it was to be a man? | 

Lav. What buſy, medling fend, what foe to goodneſs, 
Could kindle ſuch a difcord ? Oh! lay by 
'Thoſe moſt ungentle looks, and angry weapons, 

Unleſs you mean my griefs, and killing fears, 

Should ſtretch me out at your relentleſs feet. 

A wretched coarſe, the victim of your fury. [ titude; 

Her. Aſk'ſt thou what made us foes ? *twas bale ing ra- 
T was ſuch a fin to friendihip, as Heav*n's mercy, 

That ſtrives with man's untoward, monſtrous wickedneſs, 
Unweary'd with forgiving, ſcarce could pardon. 

He, who was all to me, child! brother! friend! 

With barb'rous bloody malice, ſought my life. 

Alt. Thou art my ſiſter, and I would not make thee 
The lonely mourner of a widow'd bed, | 
Therefore thy huſband's life is ſafe ; but warn him, 


No more to know this hoſpitable roof. 


He 
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He has but ill repaid Sciglto's bounty; 
We 1 not meet ; tis dangerous; - farewel. 
[He is going, Lavinia holds him. 
\-Lawv. Stay Altamont, my brother ſtay, if ever 
ee or what is nearer much than nature, 
The kind conſent of our agreeing minds, | | 
Have made us dear to one another, ſtay, | | 
And ſpeak one gentle word to your Horalio. f 
Behold, his anger melts, he longs to love you, q 
To call you friend, then preſs you hard, with all 
The tender, ſpeechleſs joy of reconcilement. | 
Alt. It cannot, ſha'not be you mult not hold me. 
Lav. Look kindly then! | | 
Alt. Each minute that I ſtay, | 
Is anew injury to fair Caliſta. 
From thy falſe friendihip to her arms I'll fly; 
There, if in any pauſe of love I reſt, | 
Breathleſs with bliſs, upon her panting breaſt, 
In broken melting accents Þ will ſwear, 
Henceforth to truſt my heart with none but her; 
Then own the joys, which on her charms attend, 
Have more than paid me for my faithleſs friend. 
[ Altamont breaks from Lax di uia, and Exit. 
Hor. Oh, raiſe thee; my - Lavinia, from the earth; 
It is too much, this tide of flowing grief, 
This wond'rous waſte of tears, too much to give, 
Jo an ungrateful friend, and cruel brother. 
Law. Is there not cauſe for weeping ? Oh Horatio. 
A brother and a huſband were my treaſure, 
”'T'was all the hitile wealth that poor Lavinia 
Sav'd from the ſhipwreck of her father's fortunes. 
One half is loſt already ; - if thou leav'ſt me, 
If thou ſhouldſt prove unkind to me, as Altamont, 
Whom ſhall I find to pity my diftrels, 
To have compaſlion on a helpleſs wanderer, 
And give her where to lay her wretched head? [mgs? 
Hor. M hy doſt thou wound me with thy ſoft complain- 
Tho' Altamont be falſe, and uſe me hardly, | 
| Yet think not I impute his crimes to thee. 
Talk not of being forſaken, for I'll keep thee, 
Next to my heart, my certain pledge of happineſs. 
Heav'n form'd thee gentle, fair, and full of en 
And Ow wee all my portion here on earth; 
lt 


— 
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It gave thee to me, as a large amends, 
For fortune, friends, and all the world beſide. 
Lav. 'Then you will love me ſtill, cheriſh me ever, 
And hide me from misfortune in your boſom : 
Here end my cares, nor will I loſe one thought, 
How we ſhall live, or purchaſe food and raiment. 
The holy Pow'r, who clothes the ſenſeleſs earth, 
With woods, with fruits, with flow'rs and verdant graſs, 
Whoſe bounteous hand feeds the whole brute creation, 
Knows all our wants, and has enough to give us. 
. Hor. From Genoa, from falſhood and inconſtancy, 
To ſome more honeſt diſtant clime we'll go, 
Nor will I be beholden to my country, 
For ought but thee, the partner of my flight. 
Law. Yes, I will follow thee ; forſake, for thee, 

| | My country, brother, friends, ev'n all I have; 

| Tho? mine's a little all ; yet were it more, 

| And better far, it ſhould be left for thee, 

| And all that I would keep ſhould be Horatio. 

So when the merchant ſees his veſſel loſt, 

Tho! richly freighted from a foreign coaſt, 

Gladly, for life, the treaſure he would give 

3 And only wiſhes to eſcape, and live. 

Gold and his gains no more employ his mind, | 

hind. 


* 


But driving o'er the billows with the wind, 
Cleaves to one faithful plank, and leaves the reſt be 


Exeunt. 
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SCENE, à Garden. 


E nter Altamont. 


Ale. ITH what unequal tempers are we form'd ? 
Revels ſecure, and fondly tells herſelf, [ neſs, 


The hour of evil can return no more; 
The next, the ſpirits pall'd, and ſick of riot, 
Turn all to diſcord, and we hate our beings, 


| One day the ſoul, ſupine with eaſe and ful- 
Curſe 
| 
| 
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Curſe the paſt joy, and think it folly all, 
And bitterneſs, and anguiſh. Oh! laſt might! 
What has ungrateful beauty paid me back, 
For all that maſs of friendſhip which I ſquander'd ? 
Coldneſs, averſion, tears, and ſullen ſorrow, 
Daſh'd all my blifs, and-damp'd my bridal bed. 
Soon as the morning dawn'd, ſhe vaniſhed from me, 
Relentleſs to the gentle call of love, 
I have loſt a friend, and I have gain'd a wife! 
Turn not to thought, my brain; but let me find 
Some unfrequented ſhade, there lay me down, 
And let forgetful dulneſs ſteal upon me, | 
To ſoften and aſſwage this pain of thinking. [ Exit, 
Enter Lothario and Caliſta. 
Loth. Weep not, my fair, but let the god of love 
Laugh in thy eyes, and revel in thy heart, 
Kindle again his torch, and hold it high, 
To light us to new joys ; nor let a thought 
Of diſcord, or difquiet paſt, moleſt thee ; 
But to a long oblivion give thy cares, 
And let us melt the preſent hour in bliſs. 
Cal. Seek not to ſooth me with thy falſe endearments, 
To charm me with thy ſoftneſs : 'tis in vain ; 
Thou canſt no more betray, nor I be ruin'd. 
The hours of folly, and of fond delight, 
Are waſted all and fled; thoſe that remain 
Are doom'd to weeping, anguiſh, and repentance, 
I come to charge thee with a long account, 
Of all the ſorrows I have known already, 
And all I have to come ; thou haſt undone me. 
Loth. Unjuſt Calzfta ! doſt thou call it ruin, 
To love as we have done; to melt, to languiſn, 
To wiſh for ſomewhat exquiſitely happy, 
And then be bleſt ev'n to that wiſh's height? 
To die with joy, and ftrait to live again, | 
Speechleſs to gaze, and with tumultuous tranſport..—— 
Cal. Oh! let me hear no more, I cannot bear it. 
"Tis deadly to remembrance; let that night, 
That guilty night, be blotted from the year, 
Let not the voice of mirth, or muſic know it, 
Let it be dark and deſolate, no ſtars 5 
Jog litter ofer it; let it wiſh for light, | 
Yet want it ſtill, and vainly wait the dawn; 


For 
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For *twas the right that gave me up to ſhane, 
To ſorrow, to perſidious falſe Lothario. | 

Lob. Hear this, ye Pow'rs | mark how the fir deceirer 
Sadly complains of violated truth; | 
She calls me falſe, ev'n ſhe, the faithleſs ſhe, 

Whom day and night, whom Heav'n and earth have 
Siphing to vow, and tenderly proteſt, As mga 
Ten thouſand times, the would be only mine, 2 
And yet, behold, ſhe has giv'n herſelf away, 

Fled from my arms, and wedded to another, 

E v'n to the man whom moſt I hate on earth. 

Cal. Art thou ſo baſe to upbraid me with a crime, 
Which nothing but thy cruelty could cauſe? | 
If indignation, raging in my foul, 

For thy unmanly inſolence and ſcorn, 

Urg'd me to do a deed of deſperation, 

And wound myſelf to be reveng'd on thee, _ 
Think whom I ſhould devote to death and hell, 
Whom curſe, as my undoer, but Lntharioz : 
Hadſt thou been juſt, not all Sciolto's pow'r, 
Not all the vows and pray'rs of ſighing Altamont, 
Could have prevail'd, or won me to forſake thee. 

Loth. How have I fail'd in juſtice, or in love? 
Burns not my flame as brightly as at firſt? 

Ev'n now my heart beats high, I languiſh for thee, 
My tranſports are as fierce, as ſtrong my wiſhes, 
As if thou hadſt never bleſt me with thy beauty. 

Cal. How didit thou dare to think that I would live 
A ſtave to baſe deſires, and brutal pleaſures, 55 
To be a wretched wanton for thy leiſure, | 
To toy, and waſte an hour of idle time with ? 

My foul diſdains thee for ſo mean a thought. 

Loth. The driving ſtorm of paſlion will have WAY 
And J muſt yield before it; wert thou calm, 
Love, the poor criminal, whom thou haſt doom'd, 
Has yet a thouſand tender things to plead, 

To charm thy rage, and mitigate his fate. 
Enter behind them Altamont. 

Alt. I have loſt my peace Ha! do I live and wake l. 

Cal. Hadſt thou been true, how happy _ I been ? 
Not Altamont, but thou hadſt been my lord. 

But wherefore nam'd I happineſs with thee ? 


It is for thee, for thee, that J am curſt ; . 
For 
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For thee, my ſecret ſoul each hour arraigns me, 

Calls me to anſwer for my virtue ſtain'd, 

My honour loſt to thee; for thee it haunts me, 

With ſtern Screlto vowing vengeance on me; 

With Altamont complaining for his wrongs ——— 
Alt. Behold him here Coming forward, 
Cal. Ah! | | Starting. 
Alt. The wretch ! whom thou hat made, 

Curſes and forrows haſt thou heap'd upon him, 

And vengeance is the only good is left. [ Drawing. 
Loth. Thou haſt ta'en me ſomewhat unawares, tis 


But love and war take turns like day and night, true; 


And little preparation ſerves my turn, 
Equal to both, and arm's for either field. 
We've long been foes, this moment ends our quarel ; 
Earth, Heav'n, and fair Caliſta judge the combat. 
Cal. Diſtraction! fury! forrow! ſhame! and death! 
Alt. Thou haſt talk'd too much, thy breath is poiſon 
to me, . 
It taints the ambient air; this for my father, 
This for Sciolto, and this laſt for Allamont. 
[ They fight; Lothario zs wounded once or twice, 
and then falls. 
Oh, Altamont ! thy genius is the ſtronger, 
Thou haſt prevail'd! —My fierce, ambitious ſoul 
eclining droops, and all her fires grow pale; 
Yet let not this advantage {well thy pride, 
I conquer'd in my turn, in love I triumph'd : 
Thoſe joys are lodg'd beyond the reach of fate; 
That ſweet revenge comes ſmiling to my thoughts, 
Adorns my fall, and chears my heart in dying. [| des, 
Cel. And what remains for me, beſet with ſhame, 
Encompaſs'd round with wretchedneſs ? There is 
But this one way, to break the toil, and *ſcape. 
[ She catches up Lothario's /avord, and offers to hill 
herjelf; Altamont runs her, and awreſ?s i 
from her. 
Alt. What means thy frantic rage ? 
Cal. Off! let me go. 
Alt. Oh! thou haft more than murder'd me: yet till, 
Still art thou here! and my foul ſtarts with horror, 
At thought of any danger that may reach thee. 
Eg 24” Ca 
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Cal. Think'ſt thou I mean o live? to be forgiv'n?. 
Oh! thou haſt known but littje of Caliſta; 
If thou hadſt never heard my ſhame, if only 
The midnight moon, and filent ſtars had ſeen it, 
I would not bear to be reproach'd by them, 
But dig down deep to find a grave beneath, 
And hide me from their beams. 

Sci. (within) What ho! my ſon! 

Alt. It is Sciolto calls; come near and find me; 
The wretched'ſt thing of all my kind on earth. 

Cal. Is it the voice of thunder, or my father? 
Madneſs! confuſion! let the ſtorm come on, 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me, 
Daſh my devoted bark; ye ſurges, break it; 
Tis for my ruin that the tempeſt riſes. 
When I am loſt, ſunk to the bottom low, 
Peace ſhall return, and all be calm again. 

Enter Sciolto. 

Sci. Ev'n now Ręſſano leap'd the garden walls 
Ha! death has been among you— Oh my fears ! 
Laſt night thou hadſt a diff*rence with thy friend, 


The caule thou gav'ſt me for it was a damn'd one ; 


Didſt thou not wrong the man who told the truth? 


— 
\ 


Alt. Oh! preſs me not to ſpeak, 
Ev'n now my heart is breaking, and the mention 
Will lay me dead before you; ſee that body, 
And gueſs my ſhame! my ruin! Oh Cali/a / 
Sci. It is enough! but I am flow to execute, 
And juſtice lingers in my lazy hand ; 
Thus let me wipe diſhonour from my name, 
And cut thee from the earch, thou ſtain to goodneſs — 
| [ Ofers to kill Caliſta, Altamont holds hin. 
Alt. Stay thee, Sciolto, thou raſh father, ſtay, | 
Or turn the point on me, and thro' my breaſt 
Cut out the bloody paſſage. to Caliſta; 
So ſhall my love be perfect, while for her 
I die, for whom alone I wiſh'd to hve. 
Cal. No, Altamont! my heart, that ſcorn'd thy love, 
Shall never be indebted to thy pity ; 
Thus torn, defac'd, and wretched as I ſeem, 


„Still I have ſomething of Sciolto's virtue. 


Yes! yes, my father, I applaud thy juſtice, 


Strike 
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Strike home, and I will bleſs thee for the blow, 


Be merciful, and free me from my pain, 
is ſharp, tis terrible, and I could curſe 
The chearful day, men, earth, and heav'n, and thee, 
Ev'n thee, thou venerable good old man, 

For being author of a wretch like me. 

Alt. Liſten not to the wildneſs of her raving. 
Remember nature! Should thy daughter's murder 
Defile that hand, ſo juſt, ſo great in arms, : 
Her blood would reſt upon thee. to poſterity, 

Pollute thy name, and ſully all thy wars. 

Cal. Have ot wrong'd his gentle nature much? 

And yet behold pr. e for my life. 
Loſt as thou art to virtue, oh Calfta / 

I think thou canſt not bear to be outdone : 
Then haſte to die, and be oblig'd no more. 

Sci. Thy pious care has giv'n me time to think, 

And ſav'd me from a crime; then reſt, my ſword ; 
To honour have I kept thee ever ſacred, 

Nor will J ſtain thee with a raſli revenge: 

But, mark me well, I will have juſtice done ; 
Hope not to bear away thy crimes unpuniſh'd, 

J will fee juſtice executed on thee, 

Ev'n to a Reman ſtrictneſs; and thou, nature, 

Or whatſoe'er thou art that plead'ſt within me, 

Be ſtill, thy tender ſtrugglings are in vain. 

Cal. Then am I doom'd to hve, and bear your triumph? 
To groan beneath your ſcorn and fierce upbraidings, 
Daily to be reproach'd, and have my miſery 
At morn, at noon, at night told over to me, 

Left my remembrance might grow pitiful, 

And grant a moment's interval of peace ; 

Is this, is this the mercy of a father? 

J only beg to die, and he denies me. | 

Sci. Hence from my fight, thy father cannot bear thee; 
Fly with thy infamy to ſome dark cell, 

Where on the confines of eternal night, 
Mourning, ' misfortune, cares and anguiſh dwell ; 
Where ugly ſhame hides her opprobricus head, 
And death and hell deteſted rule maintain; 
There how] out the remainder of thy life, 
And with thy name may be no more remember'd. 
Cal. Yes, I will fly to ſome ſuch diſmal place, 
Vol. I. | K | 
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And be more curſt than you can wiſh I were; 
T'his fatal form, that drew on my undoing 
Faſting, and tears, and hardfhip ſhall deftroy ; 
Nor light, nor food, nor comfort will I know, 
Nor ought that may continue hated life. 

Then when you ſee me meagre, wan and chang'd, 
Stretched at my length, and dying in my cave, 
On that cold earth I mean ſhall be my grave, 
Perhaps you may relent, and ſighing jay, 

At length her tears have waſh'd her ſtains away, 
At length 'tis time her puniſhment ſhould ceaſe ; 
Die, thou poor ſuff' ring wretch, and be at peace. 


[Exit Caliſta. 


Sci. Who of my Servants wait there? 
Enter t bo or three Servants. 
On your lives 
Take care my doors be guarded well, that none 
Paſs out, or enter, but by my appointment. 


[ Exeunt Servants, 


Alt. There is a fatal fury in your viſage, 
It blazes fierce, and menaces deſtruction: 
My father, I am fick of many ſorrows, 
Ev'n now my eaſy heart is breaking with 'em, 
Yet, above all, one fear diſtracts me moit, 
I tremble at the vengeance you meditate, 
On the poor, faithleſs, lovely, dear Cala. 
Sci. Haſt thou not read what brave Virginius did? 
With his own hand he ſlew his only daughter, 
T'o fave her from the fierce Decemwir's luſt. 
He flew her yet unſpotted, to prevent 
The ſhame which ſhe might know. Then what ſhould [ 
| 7 
But thou haſt ty'd my hand. —I wo'not kill her 
Yet by the ruin ſhe has brought upon us, 
The common infamy that brands us both, 
She {ha'not *ſcape. | 
Alt. You mean that ſhe ſhall die then? 
Sci. Aſk me not what, nor how I have reſolv'd, 
For all within 1s anarchy and uproar. 
Oh Aliamont!] what a vaſt ſcheme of joy 
Has this one day deſtroy'd! Well did I hope 
This daughter would have bleſt my latter days, 
That I ſhiould live to ſce you the world's wonder; 
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So happy, great, and good, that none were like you. 
While I, from buſy life and care ſet free, | 
Had ſpent the evening of my age at home, 
Among a little prattling race of yours : 
There, like an old man talk'd a while, and then 
Laid down and ſlept in peace. Inſtead of cl is, 
Sorrow and ſhame muſt bring me to my grave; 
Oh damn her! damn her! 
; Enter a Servant. 
Serv. Arm yourlſclt,, my Lord; 
Ryſſano, who but now eſcap'd the garden, 
Has gather'd in the ſtreet a band of rioters, 
Who threaten you, and all your friends, with ruin, 
Unleſs Lothario be returned in ſafety. 
Sci, By Heav'n, their fury riſes to my with, 
Nor ſhall misfortune know my houſe alone, 
But thou, Lothario, and thy race, ſhall pay me, 


For all the ſorrows which my age is curſt with. 


I think my name as great, my friends as potent, 

As any in the ſtate; all ſhall be ſummon'd: 

J know that all will join their hands to ours, 

And vindicate thy vengeance, Raiſe the body, 

And bear it in; his friends ſhall buy him dearly, 

I will have blood for ranſom : When our force 

Is full, and arm'd, we ſhall expect thy ſword, 

To join with us, and facrifice to juſtice. [ Exit. 

[The body of Lothario 7s carried off by Servants. 

Alt. There is a ſtupid weight upon my ſenſes, 

A diſmal ſullen ſtillneſs, that ſuccceds 

The ſtorm of rage and grief, like ſilent death, 

After the tumult and the noiſe of life. 

Would it were death, as ſure *tis wond'rous like it, 

For I am ſick of living, my ſoul's pall'd, 

She kindles not with anger or revenge; 

Love was th' informing, active ſire within, 

Now that is quench'd, the maſs forgets to move, 

And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. | 

| A tumultuous noiſe with claſhing of fevords as 

= at a little diſtance. 

Enter Lavinia with two Servants, their fuwords drawn. 
Lav. Fly, ſwiftly fly, to my Horatio's aid, 

Nor loſe your vain officious cares on me; 

Bring me my Lord, my huſband to my arms; 


KS He 
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He is Lavinia's life, bring him me ſafe, 
And I ſhall be at eaſe, be well and happy. 
— I[Exeunt Servants. 

Alt. Art thou Lavinia? Oh! what barb'rous hand 
Could wrong thy poor, defenceleſs innocence, | 
And leave ſuch marks of more than ſavage fury ? 

Lav. My brother! O my heart 1s full of fears ; 

Perhaps ev'n now my dear Hora!:s bleeds. | 
Not far from hence, as paſſing to the port, 
By a mad multitude we were ſurrounded, 
Who ran upon us with uplifted ſwords, 
And cried aloud for vengeance, and Lothar. 
My Lord, with ready boldneſs, ſtood the ſhock, 
To ſhelter me from danger, but in vain, 
Had not a party from Sciolto's palace, 
Ruſl'd out, and ſnatch'd me from amidſt the fray. 
Alt. What of my friend? | | 
Lav. Ha! by my joys 'tis he, [ Looking out, 
He lives, he comes to bleſs me, he is ſafe !— 
Enter Horatio, with two or three Servants, their fwords 
| drawn. 
1 Serv. Twere at the utmoſt hazazd of your life | 
To venture forth again, till we are ſtronger ; 
'Their number trebles ours. 

Hor. No matter, let it; j 
Death is not half fo ſhocking as that traitor. 
My honeſt foul is mad with indignation, ; 
To think her plainneſs could be ſo abus'd, 

As to miſtake that wretch, and call him friend; 
J cannot bear the ſight. - | 

Alt. Open thou earth, 

Gape wide, and take me down to thy dark boſom, 
To hide me from Horatio. 
For, Oh Lavinia! 
Believe not but I joy to ſee thee ſafe : 
Would our ill fortune had not drove us hither ; 

I could ev'n wiſh, we rather had been wreckt 
On any other ſhore, than ſav'd on this. 

Lev. Oh, let us bleſs the mercy that preſerv'd us, 
That gracious pow'r that ſav'd us for each other: 
And, to adorn the ſacrifice of praite, Es > 
Offer forgiveneſs too; be thou like Heav'n, 

And put away th' offences of thy ſriend, 
Far, far from thy remembrance. | 
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AI T have mark'd him, 


d To ſee if one forgiving glance ſtole hither, 


If any ſpark of friendſhip were alive, | 
That would, by ſympathy, at meeting glow, 
And ftrive to kindle up the flame anew ; 
*Tis loſt, *tis gone, his ſoul is quite eſtrang'd, 
And knows. me for its counterpart no more. 
Hor. Thou know'ſt thy rule, thy empire in Horatio, 
Nor canſt thou aſk in vain, command in vain, 
Where nature, reaſon, nay, where love is judge; 
But when you urge my temper, to comply 
With what it moſt abhors, I cannot do it. 
Lav. Where didſt thou get this ſullen gloomy hate? 
It was not in thy nature to be thus; 
Come put it off, and let thy heart be chearful, 
Be gay again, and know the joys of friendſhip, 
The truſt, ſecurity, and mutual tenderneſs, 
The double joys, where each 1s glad for both; 
Friendſhip, the wealth, the laſt retreat and ſtrength, 
Secure againſt ill fortune, and the world. 
Hor. J am not apt to take a light offence, 
But patient of the failings of my friends, 
And willing to forgive; but when an injury 
Stabs to the heart, and rouſes my reſentment, 
(Perhaps it is the fault of my rude nature) 
F own I cannot eaſily forgive it. 
Alt. Thou haſt forgot me. 
Hor. No. 
Alt. Why are thy eyes | 
impatient of me then, ſcornful and fierce ? 
Her. Becauſe they ſpeak the meaning of my heart,, 
Becauſe they are honeſt, and diſdain a villain. 
Alt. J have wrong'd thee much, Horatio. 
Hor. True, thou haſt. 
When I forget it, may I be a wretch, 
Vile as thyſelf, a falſe perfidious fellow, 
An infamous, believing, Br:#: hulband. [aveng'd it. 
Alt. Pve wrong'd thee much, and Heav'n has well: 
J have not, ſinte we parted, been at peace, 
Nor known _ joy ſincere; our broken friendſhip 
Purſu'd me to the laſt retreat of love, [ horror. 
Stood glaring like a ghoſt, and made me cold with. 
Misfortunes on misfortunes preſs upon me, 
4 Swell 
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Swell o'er my head, like waves, and daſh me down. 
Sorrow, remorſe, and thame, have torn my ſoul, 
They hang like winter on my youthful hopes, 

And blaſt the ſpring and promiſe of my year. 

Law. So flow'rs are gather'd to adorn a grave, 
To loſe their freſhneſs amongſt bones and rottenneſs, 
And have their odors ſtifled in the duſt, 

Canſt thou hear tis, thou cruel, hard Horatio? 
Canſt thou behold thy Altamont undone? 

That gentle, that dear youth? canſt thou behold him, 
His poor heart broken, death in his pale viſage, 

And groaning out his woes, yet ſtand unmoy'd? 

Hor. The brave and wiſe J pity in misfortune, 
But when ingratitude and folly ſuffers, 

Tis weakneſs to be touch'd. 

Alt. I wo'not aſk thee 
To pity or forgive me; but confeſs, 

This ſcorn, this inſolence of hate is juſt; 

Tis conſtancy of mind, and manly in thee. 

But oh! had I been wrong'd by thee, Horatio, 
There is a yielding ſoftneſs in my heart 

Could ne'er have ſtood it out, but I had ran, 
With fireaming eyes and open arms, upon thee, 
And preſt thee cloſe, cloſe! 

Hor. I muſt hear no more, 

The weakneſs is contagious, I ſhall catch it, 
And be a tame fond wretch. 

Lav. Where wouldft thou go? 

Wouldi thou part thus? You ſha'not, *tis impoſſible; 
For I will bar thy paſſage, kneeling thus: 

Perhaps thy cruel hand may ſpurn me off, 

But I will throw my body in thy way, 


And thou ſhalt trample o'er my faithful boſom, 


Tread on me, wound me, kill me, ere thou pals. 
Alt. Urge not in vain thy pious ſuit, Lavinia, 

J have enough to rid me of my pain. 

Cal;/ta, thou hadſt reach'd my heart before; 

To make all ſure, my friend repeats the blow: 

But in the-grave our cares ſhall be forgotten, i 

There Nee and friendſhip ceaſe. [ Falls. 

[ Lavinia rums to him, and endeavours to raiſe him, 
Lav. Speak to me, Altamont. Gs 
He faints! he dies! Now turn and ſee thy triumph. 


My 
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My brother! But our cares ſhall end together; 

Here will I lay me down by thy dear fide, 

Bemoan thy too hard fate, then ſhare it with thee, 

And never ſee my cruel lord again. 

| [Horatio runs to Altamont, and raiſes him in his arms. 
Hor. It is too much to bear! Look up, my Altamont / 

My Rabborn, unrelenting heart has kill'd him. 

J. ook up and bleſs me, tell me that thou liv'ſt. 

Oh! I have urg'd thy gentleneſs too far; | He revives. 

Do thou and my Lavinia both forgive me; 

A flood of tenderneſs comes o'er my ſoul; 

cannot ſpeak I love! forgive! and pity thee.— 
Alt. I thought that nothing could have itay'd my ſoul, 

That long ere this her flight had reach'd the ſtars; 

But thy known voice has lur'd her back again. 

Methinks I fain would ſet all right with thee, 

Make up this moſt unlucky breach, and then, 

With thine and Heav'n's forgiveneſs on my ſoul, 

Shrink to my grave, and be at eaſe for ever, 

Hor, By Heav'n my heart bleeds for thee ; ev'n this 
feel thy pangs of diſappointed love. Imoment, 

Is it not pity that this youth ſhould fall, 

That all his wond'rous goodneſs ſhould be loft, 

And the world never know it? Oh, my Altamont / 

Give me thy ſorrows, let me bear em for thee, 

And ſhelter thce from ruin. 
Lav. Oh my brother! 

Think not but we will ſhare in all thy woes, 

We'll fit all day, and tell fad tales of love: 

And when we light upon ſome faithleſs woman, 

Some beauty, like Caliſta, falſe and fair, 

We'll fix our grief, and our complaining there; 

We'll curſe the nymph that drew the ruin on, 

And mourn the youth that was like thee undone. 

[ Exeunt, 
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SCENE, 4 room hung with black; on one fide Lothario': 
body on a bier; on the other, a table, with a ſcull and 
ether bones, a book and a lamp on it. 


Caliſta ;s diſcover*d on a couch in black; her hair hanging 
looſe and diſorder d: after muſic and a ſong, ſhe riſes 


and comes forward. 


S Q N68. 
EAR, you midnight phantoms hear, | 
You who pale and wan appear, 
And fill the wreich, who wakes, with fear, 
You who wander, ſcream, and groan 
Round the manſions ence your own, 
You, whom fill your crimes upbraid, 
You, who reſt not with the dead; 
From the coverts where you ſtray, 
Where you lurk, and ſhun the day, 
From the charnel and the tomb, 
Hither haſte ye, hither come, 


IT. 
Chide Caliſta for delay, 
Tell her tis for her, you ſlay; 
Bid her die, and come away. 
See the ſexton with his ſpaar, 
See the grave already made; 
Liſten, fair one, to thy nell, 
his muſic is thy paſſing bell. 


* 


WY | [horror, 
Cal. Tis well! theſe ſolemn ſounds, this pomp of 
Are fit to feed the frenzy in my ſoul; | 
Here's room for meditation ev'n to madneſs, 
Till the mind burſt with thinking. This dull flame 
Sleeps 1n the ſocket. Sure the book was left 
To tell me ſomething ; — for inſtruction then 
He. teaches holy ſorrow, and contrition, 
And penitence ; Is it become an art then? 
A trick that lazy, dull, luxurious gownmen 
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Can teach us to do over? I'll no more on't ; 
25 [Throwing away the bool. 

J have more real anguiſh in my heart, 
Than all their pedant diſcipline e' er knew. 
What charnel has been rifled for theſe bones? 

Fy! this is pageantry ; they look uncoothly. 
But what of that? If he or ſhe that own'd 'em; 
Safe from difquiet fit,. and ſmile to ſee 
The farce their miſerable relicts play. 
But here's a ſight is terrible indeed; 
Is this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario, 
That dear perfidious—Ah !—how pale he looks! 
How grim with clotted blood, and thoſe dead eyes! 
Aſcend, ye ghoſts, fantaſtic forms of night, 
In all your diff*rent dreadful ſhapes aſcend, 
And match the preſent. horror, if-you can. 

| Enter Sciolto. | 
Sci, This dead of night, this ſilent hour of darkneſs. 
Nature for reſt ordain'd, and ſoft repoſe ; | 
And yet diſtraction, and tumultuous jars, 
Keep all our frighted citizens awake: 
The ſenate, weak, divided and irreſolute, 
Want pow'r to ſuccour the afficted ſtate. 
Vainly in words and long debates they're wiſe, 
While the fierce factions ſcorn their peaceful orders, 
And drown the voice of law in noiſe and anarchy. 
Amidſt the general wreck, ſee where ſhe ſtands, 
| EN [Pointing to Caliſtaz. 
Like Helen, in the night when Trey was ſack d, 
Spectatreſs of the miſchief which ſhe made. 
Cal. It is Scrolto be thyſelf, my ſoul; 

Be ſtrong to bear his fatal indignation, _ 
That he may ſee thou art not loft ſo far, 
But ſomewhat ſtill of his great ſpirit lives. 
In the forlorn Caliſta. 

Sci. Thou wert once 
My daughter. | 
Cal. Happy were it I had died, 
And never loſt that name. 
Sc. That's ſomething yet. 
Thou wert the very darling of my age; 
thought the day too ſhort to gaze upon thee; 
That all the bleflings I could gather for thee, 
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By cares on earth, and by my pray'rs to Heav'n, 
Were little for my fondneſs to beſtow ; 
Why, diſt tho turn to folly then and curſe me ? 

Cal. Becauſe my ſoul was rudely drawn from yours; 
A poor imperfect copy of my father, 

Where goodneſs, and the ſtrength of manly virtue, 
Was thinly planted, and the idle void 

Fill'd up with light belief, and eaſy fondneſs; 

It was, becauſe I lov'd, and was a woman. 

Sci. Hadſt thou been honeſt, thou hadſt been a che- 
But of that joy, as of a gem long loſt, rubin; 
Beyond redemption gone, think we no more. 

Haſt thou e'er dar'd to meditate on death ? | 
Cal. I have, as on the end of ſhame and ſorrow. 

Sci. Ha! anſwer me! ſay, haſt thou coolly thought? 

"Tis not the Stoic's leſſon got by rote, 

The pomp of words, and pedant diſſertations, 

That can ſuſtain thee in that hour of terror: 

Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it, 

But when the trial comes, they ſtart, and ftand aghait; 
Haſt thou conſider'd what may happen after it? 

How thy account may ſtand, and what to anſwer ? 7 

Cal. Ive turn'd my eyes it ward upon my ſelf, 
Where foul offence, and ſhame have laid all waſte; 
Therefore my ſoul abhors the wretched dwelling, 

And longs to find ſome better place of reſt. 

Sci. Tis juſtly thought, and worthy of that ſpirit 
That dwelt in ancient Latian breaſts, when Rome 
Was miſtreſs of the world. I would go on, 

And tell thee all my purpoſe, but it ſticks 
Here at my heart, and cannot find a way. 

Cal. Then ſpare the telling, if it be a pain, 
Ard write the meaning with your pony ard here. 

Sci. Oh! truly gueſs'd—ſeeſt thou this trembling 

hand | Holding up a dagger. 
Thrice juftice urg*'d——and thrice the flack'ning finews 
Forgot their office, and confeſt the father; 
At length the ſtubborn virtue has prevail'd; 
It muſt, it mult be fo Oh! take it then, 


| Giving the dagger. | 


And know the reſt untaug ht, 
Cal. 1 underſtand you, 


It 
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It is but thus, and both are ſatisfied. | 
| [ She offers to kill herſelf, Sciolto catches hold of 
er arm. | 

Sci. A moment, give me yet a moment's ſpace. 
The ftern, the rigid judge has been obey'd; 

Now nature, and the father, claim their turns. 

I've held the balance with an iron hand, 

And put off ev'ry tender, human thought, 

To doom my child to death; but ſpare my eyes 
'The moſt unnatural fight, left their ſtrings crack, 
And my old brain ſplit, and grow mad with horror. 

Cal. Ha! Is it poſſible? and is there yet 
Some little, dear remain of love and tenderneſs, 

For poor, undone Caliſta, in your heart? 

Sci. Oh! when I think what pleaſure I took in thee, 
What joys thou gav'ſt me in thy pratthng infancy, 
Thy ſprightly wit, and early blooming beauty, 
How I have ſtood, and fed iny eyes upon thee, 
Then lifted up my hands, and wondring bleſt thee 
By my ſtrong grief, my heart ev'n melts within me, 
could curſe nature, and that tyrant, honor, 
bor making me thy father, and thy judge; 
Thou art my daughter ſtill. 

Cal. For that kind word, 
Thus let me fall, thus humbly to the earth; 
Weep on your feet, and bleſs you for this goodneſs; 
Oh! 'tis too much for this offending wretch, 
This parricide, that murders with her crimes, 
Snortens her father's age, and cuts him off, 
Ere little more than half his years be number'd. 

Hef. Would it were otherwiſe - but thou muſt die.— 

Cal. That F muſt die! it is my only comfort; 
Dearh is the privilege of human nature, 

And life without it were not worth our taking; 

Thither the poor, the pris'ner, and the mourner, 

Fly for relief, and lay their burdens down. 

Come then, and take me now to thy cold arms, 

Thou meagre ſhade; here let me breathe my laſt, 
Charm'd with my father's pity and forgiveneſs, 

More than if angels tun'd their golden viols, | 
And ſung a requiem to my parting ſoul. [me, 

Sci I'm ſummon'd hence, ere this my friends expect 
There is I know not what of fad preſage, 
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That tells me, I ſhall never ſee thee more; 

If it be ſo, this is our laſt farewel, 

And theſe the parting pangs, which nature feels, 

When anguiſh rends the heart-ſtrings Oh! my 
| Daughter! [ Exit Sciolto. 

Cal. Now think, thou curſt Caliſta, now behold 
The deſolation, horror, blood and ruin, 

'Thy crimes and fatal folly ſpread around, 
That loudly cry for vengeance on thy head; 
Yet Heav'n, who knows our weak imperfect natures, 
How blind with paſſions, and how prone to evil, 
Makes not too ſtrict inquiry for offences, 
But is aton'd by penitence and pray”r : 
Cheap recompence ! here *twould not be receiv'd, 
Nothing but blood can make the expiation, 
And cleanſe the ſoul from inbred, deep pollution. 
And fee, another injur'd wretch is come, 
To call for juſtice from my tardy hand. 

Enter Altamont. 

Alt. Hail to your horrors ! hail thou houſe of death! 
And thou the lovely miſtreſs of theſe ſhades, 

Whoſe beauty gilds the more than midnight darkneſs, 
And makes it grateful as the dawn of day. 

Oh! take me in a fellow-mourner with thee, 

I'll number groan for groan, and tear for tear; 

And when the fountains of thy eyes are dry, 

Mine ſhall fupply the ſtream, and weep for both. 

Cal. I know thee well, thou art the injur'd A/ramont. 
Thou com'it to urge me with the wrongs I've done the c- 
But know I ſtand upon the brink of life, 

And in a moment mean to ſet me free 
From ſhame, and thy upbraiding. 

Ai. Falily, fallty 

Doſt thou accuſe me; when did I complain, 

Or murmur at my fate? For thee I have 

Forgot the temper of Italian huſbands, 

And fondneſs lus prevail'd upon revenge; 

J bore my load of infamy with patience, 
As holy men do puniſhments from Heav'n, 

Nor thought it hard, becauſe it came from thee :- 

On !. then forbid. me not to mourn thy loſs, 

To with ſome better fate had rul'd our loves, 
And that Caliſa had been mine, ard true. 


Cal. 
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Cal. Oh, Altamont ! 'tis hard for ſouls like mine, 
Haughty and fierce, to yield they've done amiſs 
But oh! behold my proud, diſdainful heart, 

Bends to thy gentler virtue; yes, I own 
Such is thy truth, thy tenderneſs, and love, 
Such are the graces that adorn thy youth, 
That were I not abandon'd to deſtruction, 
With thee I might have liv'd, for ages bleſt, 
And died in peace within thy faithful arms. 

Alt. Then happineſs is ſtill within our reach; 
Here let remembrance loſe our paſt misfortunes, 
Tear all records that hold the fatal ftory ; 

Here let our joys begin, from hence go on 
In long ſucceſſive order. | 

Cal. What! in death? 

Alt. Then art thou fix'd to die—But he it ſo, 
We'll go together, my advent”rous love 

Shall follow thee to thoſe uncertain beings ; 

| Whether our lifeleſs ſhades are doom'd to wander 
| In gloomy groves, with diſcontented ghoſts; 

| Or whether thro” the upper air we fleet, | 
And tread the fields of light, ſtill PII purſue thee, 
Till fate ordains that we ſhall part no more. 

Cal. Oh no! Heav'n has ſome better lot in ſtore 

| 'To crown thee with; live, and be happy long ; 
Live for ſome maid that ſhall deſerve thy goodneſs, 
Some kind unpractis'd heart, that never yet 
Has liſten'd to the falſe ones of thy ſex, 
Nor known the arts of ours; ſhe ſhall reward thee, 
Meet thee with virtues equal to thy own, 8 
Charm thee with ſweetneſs, beauty, and with truth, 
Be bleſt in thee alone, and thou in her. 

9 Enter Horatio. 

14 Hor. Now mourn indeed, ye miſerable pair, 

| Poor now the meaſure of your woes is full. 

| | Alt. What doſt thou mean, Horatio? 

| | Hor. Oh! ?tis dreadful; | 

The great, the good Sciolto dies this moment. 

Cal. My father! 

Alt. That's a deadly ftroke indeed. 

Hor. Not long ago he privately went forth, 
Attended but by few, and thoſe unbidden ; 


J heard which way he took, and ſtrait purſy'd him, 


But 
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But fourd him compaſs'd by Lothario?. faction, 
Almoſt :loac, amidit a crowd of foes ; | 
Too late we brought him aid, and drove them back; 
Ere that his frantic valor had*provok'd 
The death he ſcem'd to with for from their ſwords- 
Cal. And doſt thou bear me yet, thou patient earth ? 
Doit thou not labor with my murd'rous weight? 
And you, ye glitt'ring heav'nly hoſt of ſtars, 
Hide your fair heads in clouds, or I ſhall blaſt you, 
For I am all contagion, death, and ruin, 
And nature fickens at me; reſt, thou world, 
This parricide ſhall be thy plague no more; 
Thus, thus, I {ſet thee free. [ Stabs herſelf 
Hor. Oh! fatal raſhnels! | 
Alt. Thou doit inſtruct we well; to lengthen life, 
Is but a trifle now. .. | 
[ Altamont offers: to kill himſelf; Horatio prevents 
8 him, and wreſts his fovord from him. 
Hor. Ha! what means 
The frantic Altamont? Some foe to man, 
Has breath'd on ey'ry breaſt contagious fury, 
And epidemic madneſs. | 
Enter Sciolto, pale. na bloody, ſupported by Servants. 


Cal. Oh, my nan | 
Well may'ſt ny. ſee the ſpring that fed 
Thy vital ſtream is waſted, and runs low. 
My father! will you now at laſt forgive me, 
If after all my crimes, and all your ſuff*rings, 
I call you once again by that dear name? 
Will you forget my ſhame, and thoſe wide wounds, 
Lift up your haad, and bleſs me ere 1 go 
Down to my daxkpabode? . 
Sci. Alas! my daughter! 
Thou haft raſhly xentur'd in a ſtormy ſea, | 
Where life, fame virtue, all were wreck'd and loſt; 
But ſure thou'ſt borne thy part in all the anguiſh, 
And ſmarted with the pain; then reſt in peace, 
Let ſilence and oblivion hide thy name, 0 
And ſave thee from the malice of poſterity; | 
And may'it thou find with Heav'n the ſame forgiveneſs, | 
As with thy tather here. Die, and be happy. | | 


Cal. Celeſtial ſounds! Peace dawns upon my ſoul, | 
And ey ry pain grows leſ——Ob! gentle Altamont, q 
| | Think. i 
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Think not too hardly of me when I'm gone, 
But pity me Had I but early known 
Thy wond'rous worth, thou excellent young man, 
We had been happier both: Now 'tis too late, 
And yet my eyes take pleaſure to behold thee, 
Thou art their laſt dear object. Mercy, Heav'n! 
[ She dies. 
Alt. Cold! dead and cold! and yet thou art not 


But lovely ſtill! Hadſt thou a thouſand faults, [chang'd, | 


What heart ſo hard, what virtue ſo ſevere, 
But at taat beauty muſt of force relgrted, 
Melted to pity, love, and to forgivenels ? 
Sci. Oh! turn thee from that fatal object; Altamont, 
Come near, and let me bleſs thee ere ] die. 
Jo thee, and brave Horatio! bequeath 
My fortunes, Lay me by thy noble father, 
And love my mem'ry as thou haſt done his, 
For thou hait been my ſon.— Oh! gracious Heav'n! 
Thou that haſt endleſs blefhings ſtill in ſtore, 
For virtue, and for fnal piety, 
Let grief, diſgrace, and want be far away, 
But multiply thy mercics on his head; 
Let honour, greatneſs, goodneſs, ſtill be with him, 
And peace in all his ways.——— [ He dies, 
Alt. Take, take it all; 
To thee, Horatio, J reſign the gift, 
While I purſue my father and my love, 
And find my only portion 1n the grave. 
Hor. The ftorm of grief bears hard upon his youth, 
And bends him like a drooping flower to earth. 


Raiſe him, and bear him in. [ Altamont is carried off, 


By ſuch examples are we taught to prove, 
'The ſorrows that attend unlawful love ; 
Death, or ſome worſe misfortunes, ſoon divide 
Ihe injur'd bridegroom from his guilty bride : 
If you would have the nuptial union laſt, 
Let virtue be the bond that ties it faſt, 

i [ Exeunt omnes, 


END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 
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OU /ee the tripping dame could find no . : 
Dearly jhe paid for breach of good behavior, þ 

Nor could her loving huſband's fonaneſs ſave her. 

Italian Jadies lead but ſcurvy lives, 

There's areadful dealing with eloping wives ; 

T hus tis, becauſe theſe huſbands are obey'd 

By force of laws, which for themſelves they made. 

With tales of old preſcriptions they confine 

The right of marriage-rule to their male line, 

And huff, and domineer, by right divine. | 

Had we the pow'r, we'd make the tyrants know 

What *tis to fail in duties which they-oave ; 

Wed teach the ſant'ring ſquire, who loves to roam, 

Forgetful of his own dear ſpouſe at home, 

Who jnores at night ſupinely by her ide, 

Tabac not for this the nuptial knot was tied. 

The plodding petiy-fogger, and the cit, 

Hawe learn'd at leaſt this modern avay of wit :- 

Each ill-bred ſenſeleſs rogue, tho? n&er jo dull, 

Has th” impudence to think his wwife a fool; 

He ſpends the night, where merry wags reſort, 

With joking clubs, and eighteen-penny port; 

While jhe poor ſoul's contented to regale, 


Zy a Jad ſea- coal fire, with wigs and ale, 


Well may i! e cuckold-making tribe find grace, 
And fill an abjent huſband*s empty place : 

1F you would &er bring conflancy in faſhion, 
You men muſt firſt begin the reformation. 

T hen jhall the golden age of love return, 

No turtle for her wana*ring mate ſhall mourn. 
No foreign charms ſhall cauſe domeſtic ftrife, 
But ev'ry married man ſhall toaſt his wife ; 
Phillis Hall not be to the country ſent, 


For carnivals in town to keep a tedious Lent: 


| Lampoons ſhall ceaſe, and envious ſcandal die, 
And all ſpall live in peace, like my good man and I. 
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COMEDY. 


Sed quid opus teneras Mordaci radere vero 
Auriculas? Videfis, ne majorum tibe forte 


Limina frigeſcant ; ſonat hic de nare canina 
Litera, | ; Perſ. Sat. 1. 
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70 U, who in furious factions take delight, 
Know, you are not to be regaÞd to-night ; 

Theſe ſcenes do no one ſparing blow afford, 

But peace and moderation is the avord : 

| Ns fide, nor man on either fade is hit, 

We ſingle out no courtier, cloauvn, or cit, 

And if youre angry, *tis all wrong, you're bit. | 

Nor let the <well-bred nitn, of parts and taſte, 

Look ſharp for dainties at a country feaſt ; 

Expect no ſprightly turns nor language here, 

But reſt contented with your homely chear, 

Tis ſuch as we could get at Croydon fair, 

Our men of mirth hawe never been at court, 

Where Beaux and Belles and gentler awits reſort, 

Biters indeed! and of the better ſort. 

To bare bambooz'ling wwe may chance pretend, 

Or by the chriſten name to catch a friend; 

But to ſome happier wit we leave to tel 

Of thoſe who in true biting moſt excel, 

For that great work old bards fhall riſe again, 

And the Sicilian mards renew the lofty train, 
Let not a rival noriter ftir up ſpite 

In you, who judge of comedy, or writ z 

For tho“ fond parents an their offipring dote. 

And ex*ry idiot author loves the brat he got; 

Yet ours gives freely up his Petit Piece, 

And favears that you may uſe it as you pleaſe, 

Nay, ſhould you take his drolling in good part, 

He owns this only as a youthful ſtart, 

And ſets no claim up to the comic art. 

do when een patriots purſue the chace, 

The ſhifting ſtateſman yields and ſues for grace, 

And to preferve his carcaſe quits his place, 


%. 


Dramatis 


MEN. , 
Sir Timothy Tallapoy, — Mr. Betterton. 

Pinch, — — | Mr. Pack. 
Clerimont, _ = Mr. Verbruggen. 
Friendly, _— — Mr. Booth. 

_ Scribbleſcrabble, — Mr. Leigh. 
Bandileer, — — Mr. Knap. 
Trick, — — Mr. Fieldhouſe. 
Grumble, — — Mr. Trout. 
Bohee, — — Mr. Freeman. 

WOMEN. 
Lady Stale, — Mrs. Leigh. 
ariana, - — Mrs. Bracegirdle.. 
Angelica, — — Mrs. Mountfort. 
Mrs. Clever — Mrs. Barry. 


Mrs. Scribbleſcrabble, — Mrs. Lawſon. 
Servants belonging to Sir Timothy. Two whores. 


SCENE, Croydon. 


Ar 


SCENE, A Country Town. 
Enter Clerimont. 


Cler. YRiendly ſtays ſomewhat long, for ſo paſſionate a 
| perſon as he ſeems to be. This lazineſs in love 


looks as if matrimony had gone before, and the beſt part 


of the buſineſs had been over. 
| Enter Trick. 

Where's your maſter ? 
Trick, He'll be here in a minute, Sir; juſt get rid of a 


Oh Trick 


little misfortune that follows lum. 


Cler. Misfortune ! What misfortune ? 
Trick, My Lady Stale. 
Cler. The devil? Is ſhe with him? 
Trick. Too true, Sir; Your ancient gentlewoman 
is a tenacious animal they ſeldom loſe their hold 
till they have drawn blood ;——tho' to give my maſter 
his due, he lives after a frank manner enough with her; 
—he'll make no ſcruple of dropping her, leave her to 
daggle about the fair by herſelf, at the firſt ſtop ſhe 
makes; and we ſhall have him here preſently—See, didn't 
I tell you ſo, Sir? "Ms 


Enter Friendly. 

Fri. Dear Clerimont, J have ten thouſand pardons to 
beg of you; TI treſpaſs upon your patience at a ſtrange 
_ rate, | 

Cler. Dear Sir, truce with your compliments; and if 
you pleaſe, let us come to the matter in hand yon 
new houſe is my uncle's. 

Trick, 
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city ſolicitor, in your intereſts; 
thing in his way of roguery to do you ſervice you may 
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Trick. Twould ha* made your honour a pretty ſeat, if 
you had not fallen out with him. 

Cler. He has ben there with his daughter theſe three 
days,. you are in love with her, have a mind to 
marry her, —he's a fantaſtical obſtinate old fellow, and 
reſolves againſt parting either with her or his money, but 


to a coxcomb of his own choofing; who (by the way) 


came down in the ſame coach with me to-day, ſo 
that unleſs we can find out ſome ſtratagem to make an 
aſs of him, and a happy man of you, poor Angelica muſt 
die a maid, or marry the fool, as aforeſaid. 

Fri. In order to that we have already taken all mea- 
ſures, tho* I muſt own I apprehend ſome difficulty in the 
execution of 'em. Did the booby lover that came 
with you, know you? 

Cler. Not at all. —[T'll aſſure you he's a moſt extraor- 
dinary perſon, and a biter, as his miſerable fellow-travel- 
lers, the very coachman, and indeed every body we met 
upon the road, found to their coſt. 

Fri. The devil he is! That new generation of wags 
are the moſt inſufferable teizers !—It happens luckily 
enough; tor your uncle has met with 'em ſomewhere or 
other, and I ſuppoſe has been bit to the purpoſe, for he 
raves at the very mention of the word, ſwears *tis a vil- 
lanous deſign to corrupt all our morality, and breed up 
our youth in the practice of early lying; he hopes to ſee 
it made felony by act of Parliament.—I perceive my ri- 
val will hardly prove ſo formidable as we took him to be. 

Trick, Fear nothing, Sir; rug's the word, all's ſafe. 
For the old gentleman, leave him to me. This fair-time 
gives his country neighbours a liberty of .coming to his 
houſe, tho? the inſide of it at another time is as hard to 
be ſeen as a fortified place in the time of war, ——but 
the devil's in him if he can keep us out now :—T have 
engaged too or three very pretty fellows here of the town 
to * of the party with us, ſmart dogs for the contriving 

art, and of molt invincible paſſive courage to go thro? 
with the execution, —they have had the honour to be 
beaten black and blue in ſeveral adventures already. 

Cler. For the reſt, the lovely Mariana, your charming 
kiifwoman, has engag'd a notable limb of the law, a 
if there be any 


depend 
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depend upon him. My uncle is luckily enough too in 
love with Mariana, to a very ridiculous extravagance; 
and when'a woman of wit and beauty has an old fellow 
under thoſe circumſtances, ſhe ſeldom fails of a ſecret to 
make him plant. | 

Fri. But can you, who are fo delicate a lover, allow 
Mariana to make any advances to this extravagant uncle 
of yours? . 

Cler. To truſt you then with a ſecret of the lat im- 
portance, you muſt know I have been married to her this 
Week: . ..- = | 

Fri. To Mariana! 

Cler. She has made me the happieſt man in the world. 

Fri. Does your uncle know any thing of this matter? 

_ Chr, Not a ſyllable, I have been ſo long upon ſcurvy 
terms with him, that I thought *twould be to little pur- 
poſe to aſk his conſent. - | 

Trick, Sir, Sir, as I live, yonder's Mrs. Clever ;—— 
Mr. Cleriment is in diſgrace with his uncle, and I being 
in ſomewhat ſcoundreliſh, or, as your honour calls it, 
{To Cler.] ſcurvy terms with him myſelf, what if we 
ſhould retain her for an opening council towards him? 

Cler. Ha! lucky enough. 

Fri. *Sdeath! ſhe's an intimate friend of my Lady 
Stale's. | 
Trick. Ah dear Sir, ſhe hath a violent paſſion for mo- 
ney ;—ſhe loves it better, not than any thing, I wo'nt 
fay that of her neither, but then any friend that ever ſhe 
had, from her god-fathers and god-mothers to the laſt 
new acquaintance ſhe made. 

Cler. Pr'ythee call her—l have been mightily in her 
books of late. 

Trick. Hum! not altogether ſo proper juſt now; 
my Lady Stale has join'd her, and they are both coming 
this way. | 

Fri, "Let's be gone ;—1 would not ſee her. And d'ye 
hear, Sirrah, contrive ſome way to rid us of my Lady 
Stale; that unlucky amorous five and forty face of 
hers is a mere omen of ill fortune, — I wiſh we may never 
meet her till our projects are paſt croſſing. 

_ Trick. J warrant you, Sir: and for Mrs, Clever, you 
may reckon the thing done ;—you may depend upon her, 
as 


and I fancy *tis that makes you ſo uneaſy. 
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as much as the French King does upon his couſin of 


— IExcunt. 
| Enter Lady Stale and Mrs. Clever. _ 
Stale. Well, dear Clever, never talk, for this Croydon 


is a moſt inſufferable filthy place. 


Clev. There's a great deal of hurry, duſt, and noiſe, 
indeed. And yet ſo there are at May fair and Bartholo- 
mew fair, where all the world come. Methinks this 
place 1s as diverting as thoſe are, and the people are as 
merry here as there, tho? they are not ſo well dreſs'd. 

Stale. Dreſs'd! the creatures! why, child, dreſſing's a 
reaſonable thing—one muſt have a fine wit, delicate and 
well turn'd, to be able to dreſs—the things that come 


here never think, they love walnuts and ſack, and fat 


gooſe, and ſeeing of .monſters, and laughing à Gorge de- 
playee, but they never think.——Well, I am perfectly 
glad I have met thee. I'll ſwear I believe I am the only 
woman of condition here.—T'll ſwear I'm in the laſt con- 


fuſion to think I could have ſo much complaiſance for 


Friendly to come hither. —[I'll ſwear I believe you muſt 
think me furiouſly fond, to let him engage me in a party 
ſo horribly upon the ridiculous, | | 
_ Clew. We have dropt him ſome where in the crowd; 

Come, 
Madam, confeſs, is it not jealouſy, rather than com- 
plaiſance, engages you in all Friendly's parties ? To give 
the man his due, methought he was not ſo very 3 * 
for your company hither. 3 i 
Stale, Jealous! poor Clever! I jealous of the fellow ! 


I ſwear, Madam, you're as much miſtaken, Madam, as 


perhaps you ever were in your life, Madam. After all, 
when one is made fo very much to one's advantage, fo 
agreeable, ſo handſome, ſo every thing in the world, and 
when one has ſo ſine a diſcernment to underſtand it very 
well one's ſelf. Jealouſy is a paſſion that perhaps after 
all is as little troubleſome as any paſſion in the world. 

_ Clew. Oh, Madam! all the world muſt confeſs how, 
bountiful nature has been to you, even to the laſt prodi- 
gality of gifts and graces. _* 

Stale. Why really, and between friends, child, I don't 
think my perſon has done nature one jot of diſcredit— 
What do you think? ha! as long as good faces have been - 


in faſhion, ſhe never finiſh'd one more to her reputation. 


- Clev. 


dev. Ay, ay, Madam, take your perſon all together, 
Fou have all the reaſon in the world to be ſatisfied with it. 
Stale. Nay, my dear, that I am; upon my word; 
for, as I was ſaying, I think I may, without affectation, 
aver that I am handſome, rich, nay and young too, in 
ſpite of all the little inſignificant world may fay to the 
contrary. | | 
Cle. Why that's true———that ſame world is the 
devil the ridiculous ways they have got in that world! 
You ſhall have em, when they are vex'd at their hearts 


that they grow old themſelves, fancy that every body 


elſe grows old in proportion as they do: You ſhall havo 


'em, becauſe they happen'd to dance at a ball with a Wo- 


man, in the merry days of King Charles the ſecond, cry, 
ſmoke the reverend gentle woman; tho? ſhe has as much 
cherry-colour'd ribbon, and black hair fruz'd out as any 
toaſt of 'em all, and never miſs'd the front box of a new 
play theſe thirty years. | 
 Szale. The world is full of impertinences- but 
you may take my word for it, that I am young, very 
oung. 

l Cho. Oh dear Madam! you don't think there is any 
occaſion to convince me of it ? EO. 

Stale. No, child, not at ail as to that; but be- 
ſides now, beſides all theſe accompliſhments, I ought ts 
pigue myſelf ſomewhat upon my birth and family. 

Clev. Why, that is very hard now, as to this damn'd 
world again. ES ; 

Stale. As how, dear Clever? 355 

Cle. As how? why that there ſhould be ſuch a thing 
as ſcandal] —that virtue and merit, like your Lady- 
ſhip's, ſhould run the gantlet thro? ſo many viſiting days 
every week, —— Why, I believe I have heard a thouſand 
people ſay, that you never had father or mother, uncle 
or aunt, ſiſter or brother, that yourſelf or any other 
body knew of- nay, not ſo much as a huſband, tho? 
your Ladyflup has had the inis fortune to be a diſconſolate 
widow tor io many years lait paſt. | : 
Stale. This is pleaſant, 1 vow! but dear Clever, this 
is particularly pleajant—the ridiculous world! as if every 
body did not kiow.my fanuly., I'd have 'em to compre- 
hend I have two as fine young gentlemen as ever wore 

* the univerſity— the you of em (and indeed I 
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think that is Jeremy) the worſt of them underſtands ' 
Hebrew And then my neice at Hackney is the 
prettieſt witty creature. 

Clev. Ah, Madam, *tis not your fertility is in queſtion, 
no body can have the impudence to diſpute that part of 
your family your poſterity is all ſafe, but *tis con- 
cerning your illuftrious anceſtors that the doubt is rais'd. 

Stale. Folly to the laſt degree! I ſwear you begin 


Clev. You'il pardon me, Madam, that I have dealt 
ſo very freely with your Ladyſhip——yow'll allow for 
the ſincerity. of friendſhip. | 

Stale. Oh by all means, my dear, you wrong me ta 
ſuſpe& the contrary——T have wit enough to he above 
the little envy of f thoſe talking things beſides I am 
rich, have a fortune, Argent Comptant, child. 

Clew. A fortune! 

Sale, Ay, Clever, a 8 a 

Clev. Nay, then I don't wonder at your + brig above 


what che world can ſay of you. Poſitively nobody can 


be out of humour that has money enough. 

Stale. I think I have ſome kind of an inclination to 
Mr. Friendly the man loves me to folly;— I am 
pleas'd he ſhould co fo, and, in ſhort, I intend he ſhall 
marry me within theſe two days. 

Cle. Well, Madam, I wiſh you good ſucceſs but 
the world, that has been fo ill-natur'd to diſpute ons 
huſband with you, may try to hinder you of another— 
therefore have a care, and make ſure of your man while 
you can have him.—Between the wars abroad, and thg 


many preſſing occaſions at home, men are ſcarce. 


Enter Mariana. | 

Mar. My Lady Stale! Is it poſſible that I ſhould 
meet you here ? 

Stale. Mariana! this is the very prede ſtination of good 
fortune my dear, dear, incomparable dear — But 
child! what, are you alone? 

Mar. Oh, no, Madam, 


the diverions of this place 


| draw ſo much company to 'em, that *twould be almoit 


impoſſible to come alone, eſpecially in a ſtage-coach.— 

To deal freely with you, I came hither mew an engage- 
ment with Mr. Clerimont. 

Stale, And the reſt of your company? 1 8 N 
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Mar. Gallant and engaging to the laſt degree. A tem- 
er, a lady of wit and pleaſure, and a notable man of 
buſineſs out of the city. 1 | 
Clev. I twppoſe your Ladyſhip can give à very good 
account of the inns-of-court gallantry ? | 
Mar. Oh, Mrs. Clever, your ſervant. You have 
brought your uſual good-humour hither, I ſec. 
Clev. Tam always very much at your ſervice, Madam. 
Stale. Well, but how have you diſpos'd of your com- 


ny? 

* All diſpers d my young ſquire was taken ug 
with four or five fine ladies in maſks. 
Stale. And your lady of pleaſure ? | 

Mar. With a knot of rakes. And my man of 
buſineſs is engag'd in an affair of conſequence. 

Sale. An affair of conſequence at Croydon!“ 

Mar. Ay, I'll aſſure you, and very great t00.—-A 
whim took him to give himſelf a t'other end 0 the town: 
kind of an air, and he would not pay the coachman 
whereupon | | 

Clev. I ſuppoſe he beat him. 

Mar. Even ſo from top to toe he had juſt finiſh'd 
him when I left 'em. | | 
Sale. Very pleaſant !—But, my dear, have you met 
with no adventures yourſelf ? | | 

Mar. Oh with a very good one, I afſure you :—& 
— of the guards profter'd to treat me with burm 

randy and ſauſages. g | 

Chev. Very gallant! | 2 | 

Stale. Oh ſhocking ! But tis like the horrible place=e 
I ſwear, my dear, we ought never to be forgiven for. 
coming hither. | 

Clev. Oh dear Madam, be compoſed, I befeech you 
my life on't, you meet with none of thoſe inſolencies. 
Such little wild young creatures as Mariana can't avoid 
the impertinence of an impudent young fellow ; but he 
2 be a grenadier indeed that would attack your Lady - 
hip. f 


Enter Mr. Scribbleſcrabble, b/cody and dirty. 

Mar. Ah dear Mr. Scribb/e/crabble! I rejoice to ſee 
you Il am glad you're got out of the clutches of that 
unmerciful pounding coachman. 4 

Scrib. Ah de-de-dear Madam, your ſlave, your ſlave, _ 


wthing in the earth, a te-te-trifle, a trifle, 155 
L z Sta 


A trifle. 


being cloſe, 
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Stale. Is this the lawyer, child? 

Mar. The ſame | 

Scrib. One always meets with your me-me-merry 
wags, and your comical jo-jokes, Madam, at fairs and 
ſuch like places, for my part, I came a pu- pu- pu- 
purpoſe | 8 

Mar. To be beaten? A very whimſical deſign, very 


far from a jeſt, and in my opinion went off very tragi- 


cally on your ſide. 

Scrib. Not at all, Madam, not at all, a te-te-trifle, 

Mar. Your noſe bleeds ſadly. - 

Scrib, Nothing at all, very good, very wholſome ; I 
always bleed ſpring and fall. | 

Clew. Men of gallantry turn every thing into good 
humour and mirth :—1I know Mr. Scribbleſcrabble of old, 


always a wag. 


Scrib. Ah! Na-Na- Nanny] Nanny Clever] By Je- 
Je- Jericho J am glad to ſee thee. 


Cle. He's a great man at adventures. — the farthing 


 Pye-houles in Mceorfields ring of him. 


Stale, Well, to have adventures is always a mark of 
a man of condition, Mr. Scribbleſcrabble, give me leavs 
to felicitate your good fortune. 

Mar. Ah dear Madam, you don't know him. 


He's intimate with all the agreeable rakes about town, 
wears a lac'd hat with a ſmart pinch in vacation-time, 


and plays at picket at the Temple chocolate-houſes. 
Scrib. Tr-truly, Madam, if it were not diſcounten- 
anc'd in the city, I do think a de-de-demy caſtor, with 


a faſhionable edging, a very ge-ge-gentleman-hke kind 


of an ornament. 


Clew. He is a very terror to all the huſbands of the 


ward he lives in, — two chandlers wives, beſides a 


haberdaſher of ſmall wares's daughter, have been 
turn'd out of doors for him within this half year. 
Scrib. Ah me- me- mere waggery, Sc-Sc-Scandal.— 
What ſhould the ladies ſee in me? | 
Clev. Oh that ſpirit, that wit, that agreeable freedom . 
Scrib. Something of a fr-fr-frank manner, Madam; 
ah, ah, ah, —but wh-what's that, what's that, Madam? 
hut how come you to know me! I value myſelf upon 


N Cle . 
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Clev. What, d'ye think the world knows nothing? 
But beſides, whatſoever he ſays, he loves to make a 
noiſe with his adventures. | 

Scrib. Aa, fy, fy, fy,—no, no, no. J 

| | [| Making an ugly face, 

Stale. Pretty expreſſions of his paſſion ! | 

Cleu. Then *tis the little peeviſheſt creature, rather 
than not quarrel he'll quarrel and box with his miſtreſs 
herſelf; then ſhe, you know, naturally reſiſts, then an 
uproar, out comes the Prentices.— 

Stale. What! engage with the domeſticks ? 

Clev. Up with paring-ſhovels, blows abound, and 
the lover 1s ruefully beaten for the cloſe of his adventure. 

Mar. Suffering for the ladies is gallant; and you ſee 
love is his fozble. But what ſays poor Madam Scribbls- 
ſcrabble to all this? 

Scrib. Aaa. 2 

Stale. His wife? What? has he a wife? Oh unfaith- - 
ful Mr. Scribbleſcrabble ! 

Scrib. Na-na-name her not, name her her not, I ſay. 

Clev. Marry but we will tho*—fince, to her praiſe 
be it ſpoken, ſhe's an example to the whole pariſh for 
patience and good houſewifry. 

Scrib. Shall I tell you? My dru-drudge, my conve- 
nience, my patient griſſel.— ſhe in the be-be-ballad was 
a type of her, and I am her n-n-noble Marquis, her 
Lord, her great Turk, by Je- Fericho. 

Stale. What a barbarous little gallant perſon it is! 

Mar, Why didn't you bring her with you to-day ? 

Scrib, What, about bu-bu-bus'neſs ?—Jnco-co-con- 

gruous, Madam.—No, I left her, I left her— 

Clev. Penſively at home, I warrant you. 

Scrib, Mending the foul clothes, and the childrens 
ſtockings; but let us leave her to her co-co-cow-heel 
and pint of ale, and talk of other matter. Have 
you {een Mem-Mem-Mr. —? [To Mariana. 

Mar. [ aſide.] Huſht! a word with you, No naming 
of names hark in your ear. 

IM.ariana wh/pers Scribbleſcrabble. 

Cleuw. You ſee, Madam, what a baſe world it is, how 
falſe the men, and how miſerable the women are 
The very Scribbleſcrabbles of the city have got into the 
way of deſpiſing their wives, 7 ; 
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Stale. Tis too true, Child; and there are very few 
in this fantaſtical age, that the greateſt merit can oblige 
w conſtancy:— And if I didn't think Friendly a man 
that had a very exact go#t for merit, one that enter'd very 
far into merit, extremely far, almoſt as far as tis poſſible 
for one to enter into merit, I ſhould hardly truſt myſelf 
in his, or any man's hands. . 

Cle. Lock ye, Madam, he may enter into merit as 
far as another, I don't diſpute that, Madam; but how 
will you keep him from being weary of merit, and ha- 

ving his belly full of merit, as they ſay, getting rid of 
merit, turns merit off again? | 5 

Stale. For that, child, I truſt to my merit, *tis my 
own, I know it, and I truſt to it. | 

Clev. Matrimony's an uncertain game. 

Stale. Tis ſo.— But you know we women love play. 
Beſides, railery apart, my phyſicians tell me, that I 
thall never be free from the tooth-ach, vapours, and a 
ſcurvy humour that haunts me ſpring and fall, till, ah! 
ah] (you'll pardon the mis fortune of my conſtitution) 
still J have another child. ——Nay, they ſay if I had 
twins *twould be better, and go more to the bottom of 
my diſtemper. _ | | 
Clev. Nay, then you had beſt get your ingredients 
together, and go into the courſe as ſoon as poſſible, for 
fear the ſeaſon of phyſic ſhould be over. 3 
Stale. My dear, I ſee you're buſy. [To Mariana.] 
We'll go on before. og | 
Mar. But a word, Madam, and I wait on you. 
Stale. Clever and I'll walk on before—you'll over- 
take us before we get to the monſters, ——1 have a 
range fancy for monſters. | 
| Che. Did your Ladyſhip ever ſee the Mantegur ? 
._ Stale. Oh dear! no—he was a very obſcene monſter 
he was obſcene, rude, very rude and beaftly—but 
the Womantegur—— 
Clev. His Lady? _ 
Stale. — was very well bred, and had a great 
deal of wit. This is her day, I believe; if ſhe ſees 
aompany here, we'll viſit her. 5 
Cle. With all my heart. | [ Exennt. 
Mar. Look ye, be careful, and you may expett every. 
thing from Mr. Friendly's bounty; for mane 
| | unde 
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uncle, - Pl undertake he {hall ſet his name to the deeds 
when they are reMy. "LS f : 
Scrib. Tis enough; they are here in pu-pu-preſto in 
my green bag here; I want nothing but the old ge- ge- 
gentleman's name to fill up the blanks with. 5 
Mar. For that I can inform you———he writes him- 
ſelf Sir Timothy T allapoy of Kingquangcungxi. 
Scrib. What a pu-pu-piaguy Pagan n-name is that 
for a proteſtant pu-pu-partth ! | | 
Mar. Tis a name he has given to a new houſe he 
has built hard by here. You muit know he has got his 
eſtate by the China trade in the £2/?-Tndies, and at that 
time grew ſo fantaſtically fond of the manners, lan- 
guage, habit, and every thing that relates to thoſe peo- 
ple, that he pref-rs 'em not only before thoſe of hw 
on country, but all the world beſides. Tis ridiculous 
enough to ſee how he makes himſelf be dreſs'd and ſerv'd 
exactly after the Chin;/e manner, | 
Scrib, Ve-very whimſical, &-f2-faith and troth. 
Mar. But hutht !—herc's our fellow-traveller, - the 
gemple wag, that came down in the coach with us. 
Enter Pinch and two women in maſes, 
_ Pinch. You tell me you are very pationate— 
1 Mae. What, are you ſuch a monſter not to believe 


me when L ſ wear?! | g 

Pinch, It is really iaconſiſtent. Vou have known me 
but two minutes and a half, and you intend to bamboozle 
me out of a beef - ſtakke. 

1 4. Nut for that, my dear, indeed; but if we 
ſhouid dine together we ſhould he ſo facetious - and 1 
can tell you ſomething of ſomebody that lodges at the 
Black-bey and Still in a certain place. 

2 Maſe, Hark ye, Madam, come away, Madam,— 
We won't be bcholding to the pimp. 

1 Maſe, No, pray ſtay, Madam; I'll aſſure you Ma- 
dam, I know the gentleman,——he is a relation of 
mine, and | | 

Piach. Bite! | ; : 

2 Maj. What d'ye mean, pimp? ha pimp! What's 
bite, Pimp? Will you give us a bottle of wine, or no, 
Pimp? | Ns 

Pinch, Why then I tell you no——And now I have 
wld you my mind without a bite, pox. 


L 3 | 2 Maſks 
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THE BITE 


2 Maſk. Dammee, Madam, come pway, Madam ;- 
there's Madam Focr/tocking at the Greyhound—-ſhe has 
brought down a couple of bob wigs out of Cheap/ae, 
ſhall treat us both.—Look ye, pimp, I ſhall meet you 
ſome night or other in the play-houſe paſſage, and then 
I'll bite you, I will fo, pimp you! [ Exeunt Maſs, 

Mar. Mr. Pinch, your fervant;—I vow I'm afraid 
you're very ill-natur'd you treated your ladies very 
roughly, methought. | 

Pinch, Oh no, dear Madam, by no means Madam— 
J am fond of the fair to the laſt degree; by the ſolemn 

ers, Madam.— Your Ladyſhip is, as I may ſay, a 
iter, Madam. 7 5 | 

Mar. Upon my word 'tis very innocently, for I don't 
know what it is. | 

Pinch. Oh dear Madam, excuſe me for that—no, no, 
bite, bite, Madam, that wor't paſs indeed. EL 

Mar. Nay I muſt confeſs I take it to be ſomething 
that is very entertaining, becauſe I fee it makes up a 
great part of the converſation among you fine gentle- 
men. | | 

Piuch. Oh your only new way of humour. — We that 

retend to be men of wit and pleaſure do nothing but 
vite all day long. 5 
Mar. But pray, Sir, as how? for example a little. 
Pinch. Why as thus; ſuppoſe now I ſhould fay Sir 


Simon Snuffie was a wit. 


Mar. A wit! he's a politician indeed, and a ſmart 
little gentleman; but for a wit— 

Pinch. Bite! there *tis no-] Why he's no more a 
wit than I am a politician. Or now if I ſhould ſay I 
am going to Mo/cow, or that I am to be Lord Mayor, or 
that the Cham of Tartary's my couſin- german, that the 
Pope's a whig, and the French King a reformer, beauty 

9, and matrimony and ugly faces to prevail; 
How ! ſay you with a grave face indeed: Bite, ſays I— 
that's all; you ſee it is the eaſieſt thing in the world. 
Scrib. Me- me- mighty eaſy, fe- fe- faith and troth.— 
Why this is nothing but lying here J have been a biter, 
man and boy, theſe thirty years, and never knew it. 

Mar. Well, I ſee you are a true biter, and a right 
wit of the age, by winding up your jeſt with matri- 
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mony—but have you been a ſufferer by the ladies, that 
you ſpeak ſo ill of their profeſſion ? | wo 

Pinch, Pardon me, not at all, Madam, only for the 
grace of wit, and to make up the troll of the ſentence, 
as merrily conceited perſons are us'd to do. I am matri- 
mony's humble ſervant, came down to this very individual 
town of Croydon to pay my reſpects to it, and am to 
ſubſcribe myſelf matrimony's bond-ſlave to-morrow. | 

Mar. And who is the nymph that is to be made 
happy? 3 | 

Pinch. Happy! ha, ha, bite, Madam.—I am to be 
married indeed, but no body's to be made happy. 

Mar. You are ſuch a wag one does'nt know where to 
have you.— Well, but who is it that is to have the 
honour of being your bitten bride, —for bit ſhe will be, 
that I foreſee already. "I ES 

Pinch. Right, Madam, for, as you ſay, I ſhall bite 
her, tho” ſhe be bone of my bone never fo much—you 
muſt know *tis one Madam Angelica, daughter to Sir 
Timothy Tallapoy, a rich merchant hard by here. 

Mar. Handſome to a miracle, I ſuppoſe. | 

Pinch, Egad I don't know, that's as the fates fhall p 
appoint for you mult know I never ſaw her nor her $4 
father in my life, nor heard of them till within theſe - 
three days, when a comical old fellow, a father of mine 
in the country, ſends a ſervant of. his, one Gregory 
Grumble by name (whom, by the way, I bit ſeven 
times before he could tell how my father and mother, 
my brothers and ſiſters, my uncles and aunts, and the 
reſt of my relations in the country did), to tell me that 
he had agreed with a gentleman for a wife for me.— I 
received the news, bit the bearer again, and then ſent 
him to notify to my father-in-law that is to be. 

Mar. And in conſequence thereof you are come down 
hither ? i | 

Pinch. To bite the old gentleman and the reſt of my 
Croydonian relations, conſummate with his daughter, and 
beget a biting generation for the benefit of poſterity. 

Mar. aſide to Scrib.] You ſee this is your man 
beſure you don't loſe fight of him. 

Serib. Te-te-tace's the word, Madam,—a word to the 
wiſe——'ll be-be- bite him, I warrant you. 1 

, | | | ar. 
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Mar. You're * intent upon this fair lady, dat! I'ns 
3fraid we muſt deſpair of your good company. 

Pinch. For that fair lady you ſpeak of, time enough 
I' marry her to-morrow time enough, I'll warrant 
vou— I'll marry her—can ſhe defire more ?—But for 
you, Madam, I would forſake the greateſt princeſs upon 
che earth, tho“ he were fair as the Lluſhing morn —or— 

Mar. Oh dear! this is a very particular piece of gal- 
lantry, but you men of wit and pleaſure are ſo engag- 
Wg— 

Pinch. For really, Madam, ſince the firſt happy 
minute I had the honour to know you - 

Mar. Which was about two. hours ago. [ 4/iae. 
Pinch. I have really had the greateſt inclination in ths 

world to profeis myſelf, Madam, your Ladyſhip s mol 
profound humble ſervant. + 

Mar. Nay, I ſwear this is too much I would not 
make your lady jealous for the world. 

Pinch. Madam, ſhall I tell you, Ladyſhip without a 
bite, and by the ſolemn Ne I am paſſionate and 

Encere? 

Mar. I hav aſtrange ncknation to take you at your 
word. 

Pine. Od! fo dowkers am 1 that will make i it out. 

Mar. Give me your hand—T'll have a good opinion 
of my beauty, and intrench upon your bride's prero- 

ative; for this day I receive you for my ſervant, and 
3 you don? t like me when that's over, as well as you do 
now, you ſhall repair to your lady miſtreſs at night, and 
be married to-morrow for your puniſhment. 

Pinch. Od! . like this mightily—ſtrangely—faith— 
Od! there's a good deal of conceit in it—it's like a 
Carnival before Len. —or a— 

Mar. Come hang fimiles—we'll join the reſt of our 
company, and b. as merry as the day's long. 

Pinch, Or like —or hold ſtay —or like a biting and 
a beating, or like E and crying, or like fair 
weather and foul, or like riding i in a coach and going 
a foot afterwards—or like 

Mar. Phoo! phoo!—Come along, III warrant you. 

Pinch. Or like—od!. I don't know—like famewhat 
that's ve: merry and very melancholy—but, as you 


ſay, hang fimiles, and ſo come along. [Ext unt. 
A SONG. 
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FNLOE 81/8, and frown'd, and fwworey 
And puſh d me rudely from ber. 
I calPd her perjur'd, faithleſs whore, 
To talk to me of honour. 8 


| „ 
But when I roſe and would be gone, 
She cried, nay, whither go ye? 
Young Damon /aw; now we're alone, 


Do what you will with Cloe. 
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ACT u. 


Enter Sir Timothy Tallapoy, tue or three Servants 
ridiculouſly habited hailing in Grumble. 


Sir Ti. OO ye, firrah, I will put you into the 
| hands of the Tutang, which is, accord- 
ing to interpretation, the officer that delighteth in juſ- 
tice, which is, according to English „ the con- 
ſtable of Croydon; I'll fee whether the laws of this 
land, as corrupt as they are, will allow you in enormi- 
ties like theſe. 3 

Grum. Yauſt charge the conſtable wi ma. Vauſt put 
me i' th' ſtocks now ! maſter's worſhip, Sir Peter Pinch's 
worſhip, and my Lady Pinch's worihip, and young 
maiſter Pinch's worſhip, the young Squair's worſhip, 
they'ſt take't hudge kaindly o' your worſhip to put their 
man i' th' ſtoucks for bracking the boble there. 

Sir Tm. Profane raſcal! firrah! It was the pagode, 
or repreſentation of the great Cal/a/ufſu, who was nephew 
to the great Fillimaſo, who was deicended from the illu- 
ſtrious Fotzenſi, who was the firſt inventor of eating rice 
upon platrers.—Sirrah ! if you had been at Nanguzn, or 
the great city of Aamſi, you had ſuffer'd death; ſirrah! 
death, you varlet! 8 1 ETC 

N Euter Angelica. 3 

Ang. How now ? What's the matter? What has this 
fellow done, that he is taken into cuſtody ? 

L. 6 Sir Tin. 
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Sir Tim. The pagode, the pagode, he has broken the 
great pagode. | 

Ang. Is that all? 

Sir Tim. Get you in, huſſy, incontinently I fay ;— 
You have not that regard and veneration for things 
which deſerve regard and veneration, which any eivilly, 
modeſtly, or virtuouſly diſpos'd perſon may have, can 
have, muſt have, and ought to have, huſſy. 

. Grum. Yauſt mak ſuch a rauc and a hurly-burly, an? 
yau'ſt no ſtay till young maiſter come—here—Plſe pay 
for't—I 1c pay for't aut of my awn pocket, here bauy 
Another. [ offering money.] Here's a raut with a razlazs 

and a zz, with a pox. | [ A/ede. 

Sir Tim. Monſter of a fellow Take him away from 
my fight—confine him in the loweſt part of the edifice, 

ev'n in the cellar—away with him I ſay. [ Exeunt /t3- 
wants with Gramble.] His maſter will be here to-day, 
and I will demand juſtice of him I will demand two 
hundred and ſeventy odd blows on his belly, three hun- 
dred on his breech, and four hundred and twenty nine 
on the ſoles of his feet. Well, miſtreſs, have you diſ- 
Pos'd yourſelf incontinently to marry the Mandarin Mr. 
Pinch to-morrow, according to my commands? 

Ang. To-morrow, Sir? to-morrow's very ſoon. 

Sir Tim. By the majeſty of Pekin, an' you mutter, 
hufſy, Ill have you marry'd to-night, and then you'll 
be out of your pain by ro-morrow. 

Ang. Pain, Sir?—Upon my word, Sir, tis not the 
matter of the pain, Sir, nor the being out of the pain, 
that I ſtand upon; but upon my word, *tis a very hard 

_thing to be forced to marry a man one don't like 

Sir Tim. Moft provoking impertinence—to diſlike a 
man before ſhe ſees iim, only in oppoſition to my pater- 
nal authority.——No, huſſy, I know the true reaſon— tis 
not that you diſlike him, but becauſe you like ſomebody 
elſe ;—you have ſet your heart upon ſome of thoſe vain 
frothy young Mandarins of that imperial, but abomin- 
ably vicious city of London, called beaux. 

Ang. Upon my word, Sir.— 3 

Sir Tim. Be filent, I ſay,. for ought I know you 
deſign to join yourſelf to one of that execrable new fect, 
which they call the biters, thoſe ſons of the ſerpent that 
umabits in the houſe of ſmoke. —By the Great OG + | 
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had as ſoon ſee you married to the giant Tan/u, who in- 
| habits in the prodigious mountains of Tartary, and eats 
an hundred and fifty virgins every day in the week, but 
Fridays and Saturdays, and then he lives upon old women, 
as good Catholicks do upon ſtock-fiſn, by way of mor- 
tification. $124 

Ang, Well, Sir, you may do what you pleaſe with 
me, but I am ſure you ſhall never make me forget poor 
Mr. Friendly. | 

Sir Tim. Ah ah! ſaid I not ſo? Does it go there? 

Ang. For his eſtate, tis as good as your Mandarin 
Pinch's; and for his perſonal qualifications, I'm ſure 1 
know em too well not to vindicate em againſt any Man- 
darin in chriſtendom.—I do not know why I ſhould not 
pluck up a ſpirit, and tell this old Chine/e father of 
mine his own. | 

Sir Tim. Why hearken to me, my daughter; (I will 
reaſon witk her) thou haſt been bred up like a virtuous 
and a ſober maiden, and would'ſt thou take the part of 
a profane wretch, who ſold his ſtock out of the old Eaft- 
India Company, and ſhew'd his ſcurrilous wit in manu 
a jeſt of the worſhipful traders ? A ſcurvy, idle yarlet! 
A wicked varlet ! | 

Ang. Well, Sir, if he took his ſtock out of one fund 
that he was weary of, he'll put it into another that he 
likes better; and that's what all the young fellows aboug 
town do, that underitand buſineſs. | 

Sir Tim. A wicked, wicked wretch—— He might 
have put into the new then, if he did not like the old, 
but to be of neither; — Talk no more of him thou 
wilt put me into a chafe, and it will be the worſe for 
thee. A naughty ill-principled young man, te be of 
neither Eaſt-India Company. | 

Ang. Well but dear, dear father, will you make 
me marry this ſcurvy fellow I never ſaw v? 

Sir Tim. This is 1mmoderately vexatious! — In 
good truth I am reſolved. 

Aag. Are you ? Why then ſo am I, and let che- 
Mandarin look to't. 
Sir Tim, What a prodigious thing is the education of 
an Eugliſb damfel ! 

Anz. | Aſide] How fantaſtical is the difference between 
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an old fellow*s judgment, and a young wench's indlina- 
tions Od! 12 good mind - ſpeak out. 
To Sir 'Tim.] I muſt marry him then, you ſay? 
Sir Tim, Poſitively. 
Ang. Well, 1 ſhall make TOES 
Sir Tim. A good wife, I hope, gentlewoman, 
: Ang. No—but what's all one, to ſuch a ſcurvy abomi- 
mable, whimſical coxcomical, miſerable, oddiſh, exem- 
plary kind of a huſband of him, that the moſt potent 
Cham of Tarary, that you us'd to tell us of ſo, ſhan't 
ſhow his fellow, among all the merry men in his coun- 
try and ſo I am reſolved I'll tell him the firſt time I ſes 
him. IS: [ Exit Angelica. 
Sir Tim. Well—Incontinently this is a moſt flagiti- 
ous age—nothing but diſobedience, impudence, de- 
| bauchery, biting, and all kind of wickedneſs—but no 
matter ;—1 will comfort myſelf after the manner of 
the ſage philoſopher Tychung, who lived fifteen thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fourteen years two months 
and three days ago, and let the world rub— will ſend 
forthwith to my correſpondent at Canton for a new 
pagode—1 will marry my daughter to the young man 
T have provided for her—+—and after that I will incon- 
tinently eſpouſe the moſt amiable Mariana, and engender 
a male offspring, who ſhall drink nothing but the di- 
vine liquor tea, and eat nothing but oriental rice, and 
be brought up after the inſtitutions of the moſt excellent 
Confucius, And I will moreover in the mean time di- 
vert the melancholy faculties of my mind in beholding 
the diverſions of this numerical Croydon fair— will be- 
hold the moſt noble exerciſe of dancing on the ropes— 
I have beheld it with delight in the flouriſhing empire of 
China, I will behold it here again. But lo! here are 
of the frequenters of this place—they ſeem Ligpcus, or 
men of rank I will ſalute them according to the 
manner of the moſt glorious and wiſe city of Peking, 
Enter Pinch, and Scnbbleſcrable. 
Sir Timothy /alutes them after the Chineſe manner. 
| Pinch. Come along, my little. Scribbleſcrable. 
wie {hall find the ladies ſomewhere hereabouts—Hey ! 
Who have we here ! What, are you the man with the 
wax-works ? 


| Serib. By Je-Je-Terico, Sir Timothy Tallaboy. [ Afide.. © 
| Sir 
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Sir Tin. Voung gentleman, may the garden of your 
om be ever flouriſhing but I delight not in wax- 
Works. | | | ; 

Pinch. What then, the vigo plate. 

Sir Tim. I am ignorant of your intentions. 

Scrib. Huſht !. Squire, Squire Pznch / f Aide. 
© Pizch. Oh ho What, you're the man that bought 
the right /:a/ian fairy that was born at Hampfead ? 

Sir Tim. I am a Mandarin of this neighbourhood, 
and delight in a new manſion. 

Scrib. A wo-word w'ye. [ 4/de to Pinch. 

Pinch. Oh pox ! that's juſt at the town's end, with 
bottled ale and collard beef over the door; the Si 
houſe. 

Scrib. Are you me-me-mad !—Come away, I tell 
you—this is a poor unfortunate gentleman that's craz'd 
; He was mace-bearer to the Lord Chancellor of 
Moſcow, and was turn'd out of his place for having more 
wit than his maſter——poor man, happened not to bs 
dull enough to be in with that miniſtry, luſt his place, 
.hurt his head, poor man? | | 

Pinch. Very ſtrange, faith! Odd, I'Il bite him—I 

never bit a mad-man m my hfe. 

Scrib. Poo, poo !- Come away. 

Pinch. By the ſolemn powers I will——Old gentle- 
man, your ſervant. | | 

Sir Tim, Moſt flouriſhing youth, I congratulate youg 
arriva at the village of Croy4«#———Come you from 
the Imperial city of London“ | 

Pinch. Yes, yes, we came from London. 

Sir Tim. And do the moſt ingenious imparters of na- 
velty afford any thing that is new ? 

Pinch, There's comical news, faith, in the flying poff 
'Tis given out and rumou:”'d that ſeveral great 
men, and Beglerbegs in the Y/e/t-1ndies, have declared fas 
the rebels ia Hungary. 
Sir Tun. Sir, thall I tell you? I am not concerned fog 
any tranſactions which are or may be in the W/ft-[ndies. 
ir, you are a ſtranger to me, but I deal plainly 
with you, 1 am no friend to any thing in the , and 
am poſiiively reſolv'd, Sir, never to have any thing to 
do with Neſiminſter, Weſt-Cheſter, Ii eſt- Smii held, or 
the V eſi-Inaies. No, Sir, the Faß, 1 think, is more 
pr oper 


in the project, and are to furniſh— -— 
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properly the concern of every good and honeſt man... 
You take my meaning, Sir; and if you have any thing 
from the Eaſt-Indies, ſo, Sir, for to tell you my mind 
freely, I don't think there is a good moral man on this 
ſide the Cape of Good Hope. RR I 
Scrib. By Je- Je- Jericho, that's much! 
Sir Tim. Always excepting fome of the worſhipful 


traders to the aforeſaid Eaſt-Indies. 


Pinch. Why, Sir, both the companies are concern'd 


- 


Sir Tim. Sir, let me tell you, they are a wiſe and a 
prudent—— _ ET es | 

Pinch, Bite ! bite! my dear. 

Sir Tim, How, Sir? why? where? what? meaning 
whom ? X [ Staring, 
H Pinch. What ? why bite, old gentleman, that's all, 

te. | 

Scrib. Good lack! how he looks! de-de-dear Squire, 
come away. 3 | 

Sir Tim. Tis all falſe ! *tis impoſſible ! *tis not in 
nature! Sir, you're a ſon of a bitch.—Sir, I am a 
Mandarin of the Tribunal of Juſtice. I am a trader to 
the moſt excellent oriental countries I never was bit 
in my life, nor ever will be bit, that's more, by the 
majeſty of Peking. 

Scrib, Dear Squire, have a care, that's a very hard 
ſtick in his hand. | | 

Pinch. Let me alone, you ſhall ſee I'll fun him 
T'll fun bim, I warrant you. Come old gentleman, 
[To Sir Timothy.] no harm, only a little merriment— 
I give a bite, and I take a bite—bite me again, 

Sir Tim. I would as ſoon commit felony or treaſon— 


I thank a good conſcience, and a virtuous education, I 


am none of thoſe: go, Sir, whoever you are, you're 
an idle young man—and your parents But I fay no 
more! I would not have any child of mine come near 
you—for oh dear | | Lifting up his hands. 
Pinch. This is fooliſh enough, faith ! this old fellow 
is very helliſh and very ſtupid. —— What an' I warrant 


you you take us biters to be {ad dogs? | 
Sir Tim. By the majeſty of Peking, and ſo I do—TI 

take you to be worſe than popery, ſlavery, preſbytery, |. 

zebellion, plague, fire, famine, and a ſtanding army to 


boot. 
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boot. What a condition is this poor nation in! What 
with plotters in one place, and biters in another, and 
yet no body's hang'd for either. 
Pinch. What ſtrange enemies theſe old fools are to us 
wits.—Well ! 'tis a wonderful thing in nature, but cer- 
tainly there 1s ſuch a thing as ſympathy and antipathy. 
Sir Tim. J have, I thank my ſtars, ſeen governments 
where immoralities of this kind were death, death by 


the law.—There are princes !—The king of Tunquin 


and emperor of Japan, and the ſerene Cham! I would 
fain ſee a man pretend to bite in their Courts, | 

Pinch. Say you me ſo? Od! would I were well 
there I and a knot of wags that I know. 

Sir Tim. And what would'ſt thou do before then 
glorious thrones ?—why they'd hang thee, hang thee 
up, thou wretched PUPPY ! | 

Pinch. Would they ſay fo, old boy! Come, T'll tell thee 
what, that's fair, —Pll hold thee an even wager that. I bite 
the Cham of T artary, his royal relations, his moſt honour- 
able Privy Council, and all his Miniſlers, from his 
Lord-keeper to his Corn-cutter, within the ſpace of one 
e the day of the date of theſe 

ents. 
4 Sir Tim. What, his preſent Majeſty ? 

Pinch, Yea verily» 

Sir Tim. The Cham that now reigneth ? 

Pinch. Cham or Key/ar, all one to Peter, i faith. 

Sir Tim. You lye, and you're a raſcal. 

| [ Beating him round the ſtage, 

Pinch. Pſhaw | nay ! pooh! what's this for —what 
3 if a man pays ſcot and lot pray, Sir, hold, 

ir. 

Sir Tim. I'll bite you, you dog! Bite, quotha !— 
And are you a biter too, firrah ? | To Scribbleſcrabble. 

Scrib. No, no, no, as I hope to live-—I am a civil 
peaceable man, and a City Solicitor. 

Sir Tim. I ſhall put you in mind once more of his 
Majeſty of China. rr. him again. 

Pinch, Tis very well! very well indeed ! If a man 
may not be a little ha-mleſly witty why, Mr. Scrib- 
bleſcrabble, help! murder! help 

Enter Clerimont, he interpoſes. N 

Cler. How ! Mr. Pinch ſuffering under my uncle !— 

Pray; Sir, hold your hand. je 
2 
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Sir Tim. Art thou there, varlet! thou enemy to Zaf- 
India Companies! thou villain thou! 
Cler. Pray, Sir, be pacified. Y | 
Sir Tim. Sirrah | I-will never be pacified—T tiought 


this was one of thy wicked companions—but I'Il be re- 


veng'd of you all—I will ſo.— Bite the Cham of T artary. 


[Exit Sir Tim. 

Scrib. Mr. Clerimont, here has been a dreadful ca- 

ca- cataſtrophe; but harkye, the Squire and your uncle 
didn't know one another. 

Cler. That was lucky indeed! Enough! [ Aſide. 


What lucky accident was this! Well I profeſs I am very 


ſorry for it. Oh he's a mad old fellow—lI wi'h he han't 
hurt your ingenuity—I frvear hie has batter'd the outſide 


of it molt abominably. 


Pinch. He has broke all my head here, only for a 
word ſpeaking. c [Half crying. 
As I hope to live, I meant no more harm !—And he 
has all bloode i y neckcloth here don't know whay 
„ | 

Scrib. The Squire wouldn't be perſuaded, he would 


bite him, and fo the me-matter happened. 


Cler. See, here are the ladies. Come, courago—- 
*twas a misfortune your wit brought upon you, and ſo 
the better to be endur'd. | 1 

Enter Friendly, Mariana, and Stale. 
Pinch, I'd ha' given a hundred pounds out of my 
pocket, this ſcurvy buſineſs hadn't happen'd. _ 

Mar. What, d'ye turn away from me? Unkind Mr. 
Pinch ! | | 

Pinch, A littte.out of order, Madam, that's all 

Cler. Oh, he has had a misfortune. We 

Mar. You fright me to death! the matter? 

Cler. Only a rencounter, a drubbing or fo! Hark, 
I'll tell you  [hiper. 

Pinch. Dear Mr. Scribb/e/crabble, look in my face— 
How do I look? ſadly! ha! MY Y: 

Scrib. Truly that blow upon your forehead has diſ- 
compos'd your phyſiognomy ſtrangely. 

| Pinch, What, ruful ! diſmal ! 1 
Scrib. But ſtep aſide here, and we'll get ſome water 


and a patch, and furbiſſi up your countenance ..zain as 


well as ever. 


© Pinch 
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Pinch, Will you be fo kind? I ſhall acknowledge the 
favour the longeit day I have to live. . 

| [ Exeunt Pinch and Scribbleſcrabble. 

Mar. Thas it happens between too much wit and too 
httle valour. | 2 

Friend. The poor corps indeed has a damn'd time 
on't that's match'd with a pert underſtanding, and fre- 
quently fo- keeping bad company. 

Stale. Well, for my part I have deduc'd it from a 
long concatenation of obſervations, that nothing but ſuch 
extravagant accidents attend upon the converſations of 
thoſe impertinents they call wits—Mr. Friendly, I will 
beg one thing of you not that I pretend to any influ- 
*nce ; but people in my circumſtances do commonly aſk 
one thing, my circumſtances? EH min Caur ] waad 
indiſcretion ! my dear, you'll pardon me? E 

Mar. Oh dear Madam, why this reſerve among 
friends? You know Mr. Clerimoxt and I are of your 
"arty—Come, out with your requeſt.— All you lovers 
have ſame little fond requeſt or other to make before ma- 
trimony. _. 
|  Cler. Ves, yes, as not to chew tobacco, to ſhift in 
your own dreſſing-room— to have a convenience apart, 
or 

Mar. O filthy! O abominable ! no, no, none of theſe 
but whatever it be, I'll engage Mr. Friendly will 
make it good. 5 

Friend. Vour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

Stale. Well, Mr. Friendly, tis only this: That for 
my ſake you wou'd never bite any perſon, of any ſex, 
age, or condition in the world; but that, above all, 
you wou'd forbear your devoted and moſt engaged 
friend and ſervant. | 

Friend. Forbear you, dear Madam? theemoſt rea- 
ſonable requeſt that was ever made in the world. 

Stale, Not that I would have you miſunderſtand me 
neither, dear Mr. Friendly. 

Friendly. If any preſamption of mine has given your 
Ladyſhip occaſion to thin * 

Stake. Oh fie? no, Mr. Friendly, 

© £.4end. I do here ſolemnly ſwear and declare, in the 

face of the world, that from the day of the date of theſe 
| pre ſents 
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reſents J will moſt ſincerely refrain, abſtain, and for- 


ear 

Stale. Piſh ! why this is'nt it, this is't what IJ mean, 
this is'nt what I'd be at. | 

Friend. From any matter or thing whatſoever that has 
the honour, in any manner, to appertain or belong to 
your Ladyſhip. . | 

Mar. Was ever any thing ſo inſufferably ill- natur d 
to miſtake a poor woman ſo aukwardly, and turn her 
plain meaning ſo quite contrary to her inclination. 

Cler. But if it paſſes ſo, I am miſtaken. | 

Stale. Why I tell you, and tell you again, you take 


f me wrong, Mr. Friendly, 


Friend. Madam, I wou'dn't preſume to take you ap. 
ſo | 


Stale. Shoo ! how fooliſh this is 1n you, Mr. Friendly! 
this raillery is very mal à propos, Mr, Friendly.—]'ll 
vow, if you perſiſt in it, Mr. Friendly, you'll make me; 
extremely angry with you. > 

Mar. Dear Madam, what's the matter ? 

Stale. A fooliſh double entendre, my dear. 

Mar. You're diſcompos'd. | 

Stale. Pm always fo with a double entendre ; a double 
entendre always diſcompoles me, on when they 


will mean it in the wrong way, in ſpite of all one does 


to take it the right. - 

Mar. Nay, then there's ſomethiug in it indeed Mr 
Clerimont, come, you muſt join with me We'll do Mr. 
Friendly a good office in ſpite of his teeth; this muſt 
come to an eclairciſſement, it may grow. to a quarrel elſe. 

Stale. No, my dear, there's no fear of that, I hope 


| —Let me ſmell to your Hungary-water a little, Mr. 


Friendly. | 

Cler. Kind creature ! what a look was there ! what 
a ſmile ! | | | 

Friend. What a grin ! like a wooden cut of Scoggar 
before a jeſt-book. 

Cler. Oh brute ! go to the lady for ſhame. 

Friend. Madam, you know my forbearance was only 
a mark of my reſpect- [ Going towards her. 

Stale. Ah? you men !—well, I ſay no more—why 
would you put me in this chafe—you know how it in 

wi 
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with me always —I warrant you my poor head will 
ſuffer for it this two days feel how it burns 

Mar. Was there ever ſuch a nauſeous five and fifty 
fondling !—but how do I know but age and folly may 
make ne ſuch a monſter ? 

Cler. Never, *tis impoſſible. 

Mar. How, Clerimont! ſhall I never grow old 

Cler. Certainly, if you live but ſurely the wit and 
fenderneſs of my Mariana can never degenerate to the 
folly and fondneſs of ſuch an idiot To me, you muſt 
be always as you are, thus dear, thus agrecable, the con- 
Rant object of my love. 

Mar. Oh fie, fie ! a married man and talk of love ! 
to his own wife too |—they'll hear you, and laugh at us 
in their turn, if you han't a care. | 

Stale. But do you ſay you'll put me out of my pain by 
to-morrow morning? Tis extremely kind. | 

Friend, I have given you my word, and you may 
depend upon it, | 

Stale. The expedition of your performance will make 
amends for every thing Tis exceſſively kind. 

Friend. Huſht, not a word more - Mariana and Cle- 
rimont will find matter of mirth out of it, and turn our 
happineſs into ridicule. 

Mar. See here's ſweet Mr. Pinch again, as gay as if 
this miſhap had never befallen him, and there was no 
ſuch wicked thing as a cudgel in nature. 

Enter Pinch and Scribbleſcrabble. 

Pinch, Madam, your moſt humble ſervant. A ſcurvy 
kind of fooliſh buſineſs happen'd to happen juſt now here 
a little odly, Madam, but no great matter, Madam, *tis 
all over now. 


Mar. I am very glad to ſee you look ſo well after it— 


Ill ſwear I think you'r improv'd hat patch has 
given a very agreeable turn to his face—Y our opinion, 
gentlemen. 5 

Cler. The patch does its part, upon my word——a 
little o'th'biggeſt, or ſo— but elſe wonderfully well. 
a Friend. And are you as ſound within, as without, 
Sir? | 

Pinch, Oh to all intents and purpoſes. 

Friend. And d'ye think you could bite as well as on 2 

| Pitch. 
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Pinch. Aſk my little Scribb/s ſerabble elſe—didn't 1 
bite your couſin, as ſhe was dreſſing my head? 

Scrib. None of my couſin, Squire, 

Pinch. Nay, nay, ſhe call'd you couſin; a fat comely 
gentlemwoman hard by here, at the ſign 'of the Adam 
and Ewe, that ſells ſauſages and black-puddings. ; 

Scrib. She's none of my couſin . ſhe's only my Deu/Ps 
couſin 

Pinch. Why, the woman's a ecu wothan-=What are 
Fou aſhamed of your kindred ? 

Scrib. She's none of my couſin. [ Angrily. 

Mar. Ridiculous, we all have 'em quarrel preſently, 

Cler. Come, come, no matter whoſe couſin ſhe is. 

Friend. Y ou bit her, you ſay ? 

Pinch, Bit her; ay marry did I--and ſo I ſhould 
have ſerved all her family, and allher generation, if they 
had been here What, ha'nt I been at Mo/cowv, Iſpaban, 
Babylon, and ſo forth ? Knock him down! 

Scrib. What did he ſay ſhe was my couſin for? 

[ Grambling. 

Mar. To ſet aſide this fooliſn diſpute, pray ſhew me 
the biting ſong, which you ſaid was ſet to muſic. 

Pinch, Here it is, and it is in the nature of a dialogue, 
and if your Ladyſhip will do me the honour to bear a 
bob with me, as I may ſo ſay, we'll | mein it before * 


the company. 
Mar. To oblige you, 2 Pl do my bel. 


"A 'Þ TALO G UE. 
Thyrſis RIS, I hone long, in vain, 


Been yur flave, and wore your clog ; 
is but juſt 1 ſhowd complain. 
Since you uſe me like à dog. 


Tris? Faithful bers are but few ; 
| Could I truſt, I would truſt you: 
Of all your ſex I am afraid, 


And therefore vow to die a maid. 


Thy ſis Die a maid ! ſo young, ſo pretty ! 
Il be true, by all that's good. 


Die a aid ; t F a [wear "tis pity. 
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Iris Bite! Thyrſis, did you think I would? 


Bas you will be mine alone, 
ere kiſs the book ana wear : 
The wedding ring ſhall make us one. 


Thyrſis. Bite! Iris, now I think als fair. 


Chorus. Bite! Thyrſis, now I think ali's fair, 
Aud well ave may agree. © 
Since thus we love upon the ſyuare, 
And Biters both are awe, 


Cler. Rarely perform'd upon my word——Mr, Pinch - 
| has his gifts—what ſay you, Mr. Scriob/e/crabble ? 

Scrib. Mighty well indeed, Sir,—the Squire is a fine 
gentleman, that's the truth on't—but let him be never 
ſo well verſed in the arts and ſciences, he ought not to 
reflect upon the family of the Scribbleſcrabbles. 

Cler. Oh no more of that | 

Scrib. What if I did marry Mrs. Dorothy Pattypar, 
the paſtry-cook's daughter, I didn't marry all her 
ſcoundrel conianguinity, I hope; no, I diſdain 'em, 1 
make her and them to know themſelves, I keep *em 

| under 7 — | l 

Enter Bandileer drunk, and Mrs. Scribbleſcrabble. 

Mrs. Scrib. Nay, dear couſin Barnaby, where would 
you haul one—Pl] {wear J have eat ſo much gooſe, and 
drank ſo much ſack, that I am almoſt in a Quandary— 
hiccup—good lack! now I have got the hiccoks; well, 
I won't drink a drop more, profeſs now. _ 

Band. Look ye, take no care of that, I carry you 
to a friend of mine, dy'e fee, and there we'll have a 
cup of rare Juniper, cure your hiccup, I warrant you 
nothing but a cold ſtomach, couſin, 

Stale. In the name of aſtomſhment, what may theſe 
be, child ? | 
Mar. Ha! as I live, Mrs. Dorothy Scribbleſc abble 
in her own proper perſon. | 

Stale. Why, not our little man of law's conſort ? 

Mar. The very ſelf- ſame, as I'm virtuous—ſhe's half 
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bouſy too —oh rueful! | 
Band. Dear couſin, let me buſs yyu——T love you _ 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Scrib. O gemini !—hiccup—What makes you 
ſo rade—hiccup—don't ye ſee all the gentry here—for 
ſhame—hiccup—if our little Simon ſhould hear of this 
now—hiccup. | | ; 

Scrib. Ha! how! mercy upon me ! what's this I ſect 

[Turning about and feeing his wife, 

Mar. Now for the Denou#ment of the piece. 

Mrs. Scrib. Oh law !—I am ruineated and undone— 
there is my own huſband. - | ON | 

Scrib. Is your name Dorothy? ha !—anfwer me that. 

Mrs. Scrib. Yes hiccup. 

Scrib, What 1s the reaſon that you ſet at nought my 
ſuperiority and authority, and de-de-dare to come hither 
er my leave? Anſwer me quickly come! what 

ay ha ?— | | 

Mrs. Scrib. Nay, dear Simmy, don't be angry. I 
only came to —hiccup— bear my couſin Bandileer com- 
pany— I wou'dn't, for all the varſal world, have come, 
hiccup— but that you know I love ſack —hiccup—and 
walnuts mightily—hiccup. | 

Scrib. Cuc-cu-coulin me no couſin, —Who am I? 
Anſwer me quickly—Who am I? ha! 

Band. Look ye, I'll ſtand by my couſin, ſhe's my 
own couſin, tho J am but a private gentleman ſoldier, 
whereof what argues that—my name's Barnaby Ban- 
dileer. | 

Mrs. Scrib. Well, well, I know who you are well 
enough, you are my hony—hiccup—but tis very hard 
if one muſt not—hiccup—or go a little abroad with a 
—hiccup—reation, or ſo—hiccup. | 

Scrib. Go! you're a quean. 

Mar. O fy, Mr. Scribble/ſcrabble ! what! this to the 
wife of your boſom! , 

Scrib. You're a carrion! I'm enrag'd! and chaſtiſe- 
ment will enſue, n 

Stale. How! you little brutal you My dear, my 
dear, (To Mariana.] for the honour of the ſex let us 
never ſuffer the poor woman to be inſulted before our 
faces—ſure any two of our gender are ſufficient, or of 
the quorum, as they ſay to keep a huſband in order. 

Mrs. Scrib. Ah dear ladies, tis your—hiccup—good- 
neſs—but tis an unknown thing, the Lfe that I—hiccup 
—— lead with him every day. „ 


Mar. 
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Mar. Look ye if ſhe doeſn't weep, poor tender- 


hearted creature - Come, for my ſake, you muſt not 
make a quarrel of it—what ? *twas but an innocent 
frolic. 

Scrib. Ha! I don't love 8 

Mrs. Scrib. Simmy, dear Simmy, don't toſs and fines 

' and—hiccup—and ding up and down ſo—you'll break 
my heart—hiccup— 

Scrib. Go thou fe-fe-fe-fe-fe-falſe Dorothy—elopez 
begone—go to your galant, go— 

Mrs. Scrib. Oh law !-—hiccup—this is very bitter. 
(ſobbing and crying.) I have had ſeven children, beſides 
tour miſcarriages, and very hard times of *em all, by 
him, and to be us'd thus—this is very hard. 

Band. Look ye, gentlemen, I don't well know what 
to make of all this—I am amaz'd or fo, 'tis true 
but ſhe's my own couſin——1 lodge in Vinegar-Tard— 
every body knows me only came for the diverſion of 
an interlude, or ſo do you know any thing of this 
matter, Sir? [7s o Pinch. 

Pinch. Fooliſh enough, faith—why really I don't 
know what to ſay to theſe odd kind of circumſtances; 
but pray may I crave your nams, Sir? 

Band. Sir, my name's Barnaby. 

Pinch. Your Chriſten name, I mean. | 

Band. Oh, Sir, your ſervant, Sir; Baudileer, Sir. 

Pinch, What, is Bandileer your Chriſten name? 

Band. Sir, 1 don't know what you mean; but I'm 
half ſeas over 

Pinch, Very merry upon my word, Mr. Bandileer®s 8 
woful drunk] (de.) Oh you're very ſober you've 
hardly wet your lips to-day. 

Band. Say you fo, Sir? 

Pinch, Bite. 

Band, How's that, Sir? Hey day! what d'ye get. 

behind me?—Look ye, gentlemen, I take oy to be 
my friends. 

Pinch. Knock him down. 

[Standing behind Band. and making a very great noiſe. 

Band. How, Sir ? Dam ye, Sir, that won * paſs 
neither, Sir, 

Friend, Oh no harm, no harm, good Mr. Nane 
you muſt not be angry —the gentleman means only mer- 

Vol. I. rimen. 
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riment————he's an arch wag, if you did but know- 
| Lock ye, gentlemen, if that be all, the gen- 
tleman is a ftranger to me, and perhaps I may bea 
ſtranger to him; but however Pl venture a te ſter or 
two at all-fours with him, if he's ſo far forth diſpoſed. 
Mrs. Scrib. Look, if you han't chaft up and down 
till you ſweat like a bull come; wipe your own 
dear jour frowzy face with your own Do//s handker- 
chief—hiccup— 

Scrib. Aa l- did I think you would ha' ſerv'd me fo 
—0—you're.a hiccuping beaſt—]'ve a good mind to 
ſend you home to the family of the Patipans, I have 
ſo, you en -n-n-normous cockatrice. 

Band. Look ye I brought my couſin out—I took her 
up, as they ſay, and fo, d'ye ſee, I'll ſet her down 
again. . | 

Cler. Theſe fools begin to be troubleſome, we muſt 
get rid of 'em. Ha! here's Clever too come with 

intelligence from my uncle, 
| Enter Mrs. Clever. 
J ſee there's ſucceſs in your face, I dare ſwear the da- 
fign thrives. | a 

Clev. Admirably— —the plot is juſt as that in a 
critick's play, the pow are all ready, and we are to be- 
gin within this half hour; but I hold it convenient to 
- diſperſe this impertinent audience firſt, that we may re- 
hearſe in private. 

Mar. You have no farther occaſion for my biting 
lover? 

Clev. He may diſpoſe of his perſon how he pleaſes 
e ſhall hardly find him of any further conſequence, 

Mar. I'll pin him to Madam Scribble/crabble and her 
bouſy galant, and turn 'em adrift together. — But what 
ſhall we do with my dear friend Sale ? | | 

C:ev. Let me alone with her. Engage Mr. Friendly 
to tip off with the firſt opportunity, and leave the reſt 
to my management. | [To Clerimont. 


Cler. You won't be ſo unmerciful to turn her looſe 

after him: i | 
Clev. I muſt confeſs, running away is not the beſt 
proof a young fellow,can give of his courage, but for 
the preſent occaſion tell him tis neceſſary for the ſwain 
. 8 * 
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to fly, and the nymph to purſue Let him leave word 
with his man where we may hear of him. 

Mar. Well, I vow, Mr. Pinch, you'll engage me 
extremely by this piece of ſervice. [To Pinca a/ide. 
— this little impertinent lawyer has a bus'neſs of conſe- 

uence to look after for me here in town, and this un- 
nate affair of his wife does ſo exaſperate his choler, 
that he'll not think of it till we get her out of the 


Pinch. Where ſhall T attend your Ladyſhip? 

Mar. Any where here in town. 

| Pinch. At the Greyhouxd ! 

Mar. As proper as any, where we'll be all with yog- 
Immediately, and divert ourſelves at the expence of the 
family of the Scribbleſcrabbles. 

Pinch. We'll laugh immoderately—Does your Lady- 
ſhip know. what fun is? | 

ar. No——but it's no matter for that. 

Pinch. No, as you ſay, Madam, its no matter fer 
that; but I'll ſhew you ſuch ſport, ſuch fan, —[I'll bite 
Mr. Bandileer.— Look ye, Mr. Scribble/crabble, we'll 
have no more words of this matter, your lady is a vir- 
tuous perſon, and a good wife, ſhe has born you many 
children, but we have all our failings. 

Scrib. Ah -name her not, dear Squire 

Mar. Mr. Scribble/crabble, let me adviſe you in this 
adventure have engaged Mr. Pinch to ſerve you in 
it ' {To Scribbleſcrabble a/ds. 
— may truſt your wife with him, and all will be 
well. | 

Scrib. Ah de-de-dear Madam, the Squire's a gentle. 
man—it wouldn't grieve one to truſt ones wife with a 
gentleman. 

May. They're but juſt going hard by, we'll follow 
'em preſently.) | 
Scrib. Squire, dear Squire, have an eye to Be- Be- 
Be-Barnaby Bandileer: My heart miſgives me plaguily. 

[ A/ide to Pinch. 

Pinch. Bite! d'ye think I don't know what to do? 
trouble not yourſelf. —Mr. Bandileer's very much it 
drink but no matter for that, he'll bite ſo much the 
better hum—hum—you were a faying, Sir, [7s 
Baadileer.] your name was Ba naly. | 

M2 Band. 
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Band. Yes Gir no offence, I hope. a 
Pinch. Oh none at all, ſo much the better; I love 


Barnaby of all names, I was born on a Barnaby-bright 
in the morning, I have ſeen you ſomewhere or other for 
certain. 
Band. I uſe the Cat and Fidale, moſt an "AY Sir, 
Pinch. In Drury-lane? Ay there it was, if I am not 


mightily miſtaken, I have bit a corporal that belong'd. 


to your company a very merry fellow, but I _ for- 
got his name. 

Band. Kit Kunnyborrow belike. 

Pinch, The very ſame Look ye, you and J. and 
Fark ye, Madam, [To Mrs. Scribbleſcrabble. 
You and I, and your couſin here, we'll ſteal off and 
have one healing quart of coma and ſack at the Gre - 


found. . 


[if Clever entertains my Lady Stale, Friendly 


fteals of. 


Band. | muſt needs fay you're a very hel gentle- | 
man, Sir, and if you'll ſo far demeanor yourſelf, Sir, 


Look ye, Sir, if my couſin be willing came 
with my couſin, Sir, and I'll go with my coufin, Sir, 
PI ſtand and fall with my coutin, Sir. 

Mrs. Scrib. Pm ſure you behave yourſelf ſo like a 
gentleman that—hiccup—But if my Simen ſhould take 
a new vagary—oh dear—hiccup— 

Pinch. Oh never fear that—the ladies have under- 
taken to bamboozle him—they'll make him know his 
duty, and beg your pardon— now! now take your time 
and ſteal off—take care of your couſin, Mr. Bandileer. 

Mrs. Scrib. Oh dear, my hiccocks is very bad. 

Band. Look ye, I'll ſtand and fall that's my word. 

[ Exeunt Pinch, Bandileer, and Mrs. Scribble. 

Scrib. How! ha! what! Gone 1 8 Squire, 
Squire. . 

Mar. Huſht! be quiet, come hither, 

Scrib. Squire, dear Squire, have a care of Be-Be- 
Barnaby. 

Mer. Did'nt I tell you this was the only way to get 
rid of your wife's relation? 

Scrib. I acquieſce, Madam, I acquieſce. 

Clev. Have a little patience, Madam, and I'll ſet 


every thing in order. [ Adjuſting Lady Stale's head. 
I know 
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I know your Ladyſhip uſes to be the niceſt creature in 
the world in thefe matters—in the name of wonder, who 
could it be that dreſs'd you to-day ? 

Stale. Oh I couldn't bear any aukward body's fiſts 
ubout me I can't tolerate any thing but my own 
woman don't you know my woman! | 

Clev, Oh dear, yes, Madam, Mrs. Fiddlefaddle. 

Stale. Tis the carefulleſt creature; ſhe has liv'd with 
me ever ſince the Reſtoration, and never adminiſter'd a 
wrong thing to me, or ſtuck a pin amiſs, in al the 
time. 

Clev. The Reſtoration ! That s a long time indeed. 
Your Ladyſhip's maid- ſervants, I believe, are much 
more conſtant than your men. 

Stale. T he Reſtoration did I ſay? the Reſtoration 2 
My memory! what a thing is my memory! I meant 
your other public buſineſs that has happen'd here. 

Civ. The Revolution? . 

S tale. Ay, that, that—lI take fo little notice of your 
ublic news !— But, as I was ſaying, ſhe's the heedful- 
[ett perſon in any thing that relates to my perſon. 

Cleu. I wonder ſhe ſhould put ſo little powder in your 
hair; I ſwear one might ſee it look quite gray.—Indeed 
that was a fault in 5 Fiddlefaddle. 

Stale. Huſht! dear Clever, I wouldn't have F riendly 
hear you for all the world. 

Clew. Oh no danger. 

Stale, Not but that mine was a meer mis fortnne 
The 1ri/þ fright at that ſame revolution put me 1nto 
fits, and frighted my poor hair gray all o' the ſudden. 
Beſides, Mariana here knows my relations, we are all 
gray ten years ſooner than other people. I come of a 
gray family; don't I, my dear? But then I would not 
have Mr. Friendly for many reaſons think me in years, 
I know he deſigns having an heir to his family, and 

Mar. But, dear Madam, why do you put yourſelf in 
pain for his hearing us? I thought he had left the com- 
pany by your order. | 

Sal. Howleft! whom child ? What, i is Mr. Friendly 

one! 
5 Clev. Gone! didn't you fon him? Pl {wear I thought 
you had put him upon that pleaſant. piece of galantry. 

Stale. Galantry ! oh perfidious! can it be poſſible ! 

BR dear 
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dear Clever explain yourſelf, or I'll vow you'll put me 
into the hyſteriques. 
Clev. Nay indeed I thought it look'd a little odd for 
Mr. Friendly to abandon a lady in your Ladyſhip's cir- 
. cumitances, for a couple of the trapiſheſt creatures I 
ever ſaw in maſks, fo miſerably rigg'd, with dy'd lin- 
ings and tatter'd furbelows. 
Stale. The little naſty inconfiderable huſſies! but, dear 
child, tell me, did he ſeem fond? | | 
Mar. Very good! now for my ſhare of the lye. aide. 
Exceſſively loving; nay, they were but too well ac- 
. quainted, that's certain— heard 'em call him by hi; 
name Are not you a dear dog, ſays one of em; What 
my little Jenny, quo” he! and immediately whapp'd one 
arm about one, and t'other about Yother, and away they 
ſecuttled together ſo familiarly I warrant you. 
Stale. Which way are they gone? 
Mar. That way, Madam; but it may be nothing but 
an innocent frolic. / | 
Stale. A frolic, my dear?  &h, the devil take ſuch 
rrolics, I fay. You don't know what a concern J am in 
he has put me off, with a pretence of his catching mis- 
Fortunes (as he calls them) by theſe common ſluts, 
theſe twenty times already; and if he ſhould catch an- 
other misfortune we cannot be married till he's well 
again, and that will be a month, or three weeks at leaft ; 
beſides ſurgeons are ſo unſkilful, and ſuch knaves, and 
I am fo fearful of thoſe matters myſelf—Well dear, my 
dears, forgive me. Exit Lady Stale. 
Mar. Oh by all means, my dear. Ha; ha, ha! 
— What a terrible fright my dear friend was in, under 
the apprehenſion of a diſappointment. TIT 
Clev. I muſt own I have ill-nature enough to rejoice 
exceedingly at her Ladyſmp's vexation; ſhe has been a 
ſtanding incumbrance upon poor” Frienaly's pleaſures for 
Theſe two years, ſhe has watch'd him with as much jea- 
touſy and perverſeneſs as a barren wife. 
Cler. And has been as uneaſy to him as a barren 
' wife's mother, and as provoking every way But let 
her be forgotten, as ſhe ought to be, and think of your 
own matters—T have juſt now left your uncle. 
Mar. Very much in love, I hope. | | 
Cher. That is, juſt as much a fool as you found 8 
D 
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Clev. To a tittle; he's ſtark mad; love and Peling, 
tat is, your Ladyſhip and the Emperor of China, have 
turn'd his brains —he has made a Ch:ne/e ſong upon you, 
and I left him ſinging it to an oriental kettle-drum, as 
he calls it. Next to the great Cham and Mariana, I Be- 
lieve J have an intereſt in him. 

Mar. I ſuppoſe you have been promiſing largely in 
my name, what I am never to perform. 

Clew. Nay, that depends upon you; a little love, 
child, that's all. 

Mar. Well, he ſhall have all I can ſpare. 

Clev. And I dare ſwear that's more than enough for 
his oriental occaſions. 

Cler. But I ſuppoſe you dealt with him as in the way 
of trade hat return for all this? 

Clev. The return that an old man uſually makes 
Mar. Ay marry, and what's that? arg 
Clev. To do all he can for you——and no more. 
Cler. Very fair, I think. - ; 
Mar. I'll put him to it, I promiſe you. 

Clew. I told him you had reſolv'd upon gaming with 
ſome of your fortune to a poor relation of yours, and 
that you requir'd him to join with you in that fettlement 
as a mark of his love, without further enquiry, and then 
you would be his as far as poſtible. 

Cler. Well, and what anſwer to that? 

Clev. Oh he was all rapture! conſented to it, and 
fwore immediately by half a dozen Chine/e ſaints, with 
deviliſh hard names, that he wiſh'd he could make your 
relation Viceroy of Eaſtern T artary. ; 
Mar. Oh my relation ſhall thank him; I wiſh he may 

be as fond of him, when they come to be better ac- 

uainted. ; | = | 1 
Cler. That I doubt of. | | 
Clev. He expects you immediately; as we go I'll in- 

ſtruct Mr. Clerimont how to diſpoſe of himſelf 

Are your deeds ready ? | : 
Cler. Have you done as you were ordered in that 

matter, Mr. Scribbleſcrabble ? 

Scrib. Ves, Sir, the deeds are ready. [ Sighing. 

Clev. The deeds are ready ! =— What doleful voice 
is that? Can that be Mr. Scribbleſerab3le ! Is it poſſible 
me gay, the witty, the galant Mr. Scribbl:/crabble? |, 

| | M4 Scrib. 
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Scrib. Ah good lack; my De-De-Dell's falfe—per- 
haps you don't know that. 
Clev. Falſe is that all? A trile—be falſe again, be 
as falſe to her as ſhe can be to you for the life of her— 


. give her as good as ſhe brings. 


Mar. Nay, I told him *twas below the character of 
a fine gentleman, and a man of the town, as he is, to 
een his noble ſoul for any thing a wife can do or 
— ETD | 
Cler. No, no, he has forgot it, or will do it in a very 
httle while longer. ———— lndifference is the word, and 
Madam Scribbleſcrabble may diſpoſe of her perſon as {he 


Pas -=y 


thinks fit. | 

Scrib. Nay, 1 hadn't ſo much car'd for it, hadn't it 
deen for that ſon of a whore, that Be-Be-Barnaby 
Baxdileer. x | 

Clev. Care for it! —Nay, if you once come to care 
for your wife, farewel galantry, ——<why you will be 
company for no body but haberdaſhers, tin-men, trunk- 
makers, and ſuch comical Find of people. | 

Scrib. Nay, I always had a ſpirit above theſe pe pe- 

paultry matters too———1 de-de-don't know how I 
came to marry the jade, unleſs it were for form's ſake, 
or out of cu-cu-cuſtom, as they fay. „ 

Mar. No !—— And though you fancy you are vex'd 
at her now, I fancy *tis only for form's ſake, and out of 


cuſtom, as you ſay———-come, come along with us, 


and think of the hundred guineas you're to get of Mr. 


. Friendly Why *twill buy you Claret and mirth 
enough to make you actually believe you are a widower. 


[ Exeunt. 
A SONG. 


J. | 
TELY feain, give ver thy woring, 
Sightug, gazing, kiſſing, ccoing, 
All is very foolifh doing. 


| 455 e | 
All that follows after kiſſes, 

The very beſt, the bliſs of bliſſes, 
I as dull a joy as this is. 

. Prove 
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— III. 
Prove the nymph, and taſte her treaſure, 
Tell me then when full of pleaſure, 
What dull thing thou can'ft dijcaver, a 
Duller than a happy lover. 2995 


Silly fwain, give ver, Cc. 


ACT II 
SCENE; Sir Timothy Tallapoy's houſe. 
Enter Angelica, Mariana, and Mrs. Clever. 


Ang. ELL, Madam, don't you think my father 

now one of the ſtrangeſt old per. 
that ever you faw with your eyes? Oh gemini! I would 
not marry ſuch a ſtrange ſort of an old fellow for all the 
world, ; | 

Clew. No, nor ſhe neither, child, notwithſtanding al} 
the violent proteſtations of good-will {he made nm but 
now. 

Mar. I ſwear I think there is ſomething very agree- 
able and entertaining in Sir Tinothy's humour. 

Clev. Nay, indeed, all the ill that you can ſay of 
him is, that he's an old man, and for my part I think alt 
old men are alike. ; | | 

Ang. Oh dear, in whit, Madam? 

Clew. In being good for nothing, Madam. 

Ang. Oh dear! I don't think fo. I fancy I could like 
ſome ſort of old men ſtrangely, they're fo civil and 
complaiſant, and fo neat, and fo clean, and ſhav'd ſo 
cloſa, I warrant ye. . 

Mar. Should you like Mr. Friendly if ke were old. 
Madam? | | 

Ang. As for Mr. Friendly indeed, Madam, he's a 
kind of a perfect ſtranger to m2, ſo that I don't know 
/ hat judgment to make of his te nper or inclinations; he 
may be a very good ſort of a man for ought ! know, 
not but that I can't help thinking Mr. Friendly has ſome 
bumours may make a woman very uneaſy, When ihe 
s 2 9 
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Clev. Not ſo abſolute a ſtranger to him as you are: 
 Cjmiling.)) Are not you a little hypocrite ? Hark ye; 
| 3 [| Hitting her with her fas. 
Do you intend to be married to-night to a man that you 
are ſuch an abſolute ſtranger to? | | 
Ang. Oh la! I wonder what makes you talk ſo 
Who could put ſuch a thing into your head? 
Clezy. He that put it into yours, Friendly. 
: or Pl ſwear he gives himſelf a ſtrange liberty of 
talking. | | | | 
> N 0 None but what you'll forgive him for, I dare 
gear. „ | 
 Clev He fancied, if he didn't tell, you would. 
Ang. Well, I wonder at his confidence. | 
Mar. For being before hand with you. Really love- 
matters are come to be manag'd after a very fantaſtical 
manner, and all the care is now, not who ſhall keep the 
fecret beſt, but who ſhall tell firſt, 5 
Ang. I'll vow I have a good mind not to have him, 
he's Bk a meer blah. . 
Mar. That would be all wrong, as they ſay, Madam 
to fall out with him, and be reveng'd upon yourſelf. 
Clev. She'll conſider better of it, never fear. 
Mar. Well, but dear Madam, we are of your party, 
and J hope you take us to be ſo much your friends as to 
deſerve your conſidence You know we have no 
other deſign upon Sir 7 zimethy, but in order to bring 
this buſineſs, between Mr. Friendly and you, to a hap- 
py concluſion. | | 
Ang. Nay, really, I muſt needs ſay I have been in- 
. -finitely obliged to you, dear Madam and indeed my 
father is ſuch a ſtrange kind of a man, that I don't care 
what riſque I run to get out of Its clutches. Well, but 
you know Mr. Friendly, Madam. [To Mariana, 
Mar. A little Madam, not fo well as you do, I fancy. 
Aug. Oh dear, yes to be ſure you do, and a great 
deal better too; but do you think he'll make a good 
Huſband ? I believe he's a ſtrange wild young fellow; 
really a woman runs a ſtrange with theſe wild 
young fellows. | | 
Mar. All gameſters that play deep, and puſh for a 
fortune, run hazards, and for my part I am always for 
riſquing with a wild fellow rather thay a tame __— 
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beſides, were he never ſo wild, matrimony will make 
kim bate of his ſpeed, as they ſay that have tried it. 

Ang. I'll vow Pve heard he drinks a world of claret. 

Clev. And you fancy that will make him fo fleepy— _ 

Ang. If I don't wonder what you can mean by that 
Well, Mrs. Clever, you are the maliciouſeſt crea- 
ture, you are always teazing one; but I am reſolv'd 
Pl be reveng'd of you at night, when we are a-bed to- 
gether. 

Clev. A- bed together! for ſhame! why you wou'dn't 
abandon your bridegroom for me? 

Ang. Nay, Mrs. Clever, you know when you lie here 
you always uſed to be my bed-fellow, and you ſhan't be 
put out of your bed for any body, Pm reſolved you ſhall 
ke with me, and we'll he awake and talk all night long 
——— Nay, I'm refolv'd I'll pinch you if you won't lie 
awake and talk to me. | 

Clev. No, no, you know I'm the ſleepieſt creature 
in the world:——You had better pinch Friendly, if he, 
won't lie awake, and talk to you. 

Ang. I'll fwear I have a good mind to ſtop your 
mouth-——1 think the woman's mad to talk fo——OL. 
gemini! | | : 

Mar. Methinks Sir Timothy ſtays very long didn't 
de promiſe to follow us immediately? 

Ang. He's teaching the ſervants to dance, as they do 
before the Emperor of China. 

Mar. I wiſh he would diſpatch the buſineſs we want 
to have done, and go on with his Tartarian ballet after- 
wards, 

Ang. Shall J go and tell him you want to ſpeak with 

him, Madam? 

Mar. If you pleaſe, Madam. 

Ang. He'll leave the Cham of Tartary himelf to 
wait upon you. | os Going. 
Dear Mrs. Clever, if you ſhould happen to ſee Mr. 
Friendly, I charge you don't tell him we [ Coming back. 
have been talking of him—we ſhall have him to vain, 
and in his airs I Warrant you. 

Clev. No, no, you ſhall have the pleaſure of betray- 

ing the ſecret, and telling him all yourſelf—— but pray 

_ make haſte and diſpatch your embaſſy,  __ / 
Ang. Vil be here agam in a minute, Exit Angelica. 
DIY M 6 
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| oo, Well, what think you of Mrs. Friendly that 5s 

10 | = 
Mar. She's in a moſt violent twitter, x 
Cleu. As all young ladies of her age are at the ap- 

proach of matrimony. 5 

Mar. She's ſo out of breath, and ſo merry and ſo 
grave, and ſo glad, and fo ſmirking, and fo ſmiling, 
_ Clev. And doesn't know whether ſhe goes upon her 

head or her heels. 2 
Mar. Love! Love! my dear ! you know this love 

is the devil — Aa ! pray look this way. [ Looking out, 
Is not that the moſt ſerene, and moſt amiatle Mr. Pinch 
that's coming into the court. 

Clev. Tis he, there are certain foohſh appurtenances 

elonging to his face and perſon, which no one elſe can 
| es o- but I think we are ready for him, and fo 
et him come as ſoon as he pleaſes. 

Mar. ] wou'dn't have him ſee me. 

Clewv. No, we'll go look upon your oriental lover's 
preparations for your entertainment. [ Exennt. 

| Enter Pinch and a ſervant. 

Ser. If it ſhall ſeem agreeable to you to repoſe your 
moſt worſhipful perſon in this place,. I will notify your 
arrival to Sir Timothy T allapoy, Knight and Mandarin 
of the Seventh Order. | 

Pinch. Tis very well, friend, notify to your maſter 
with what ha te you can conveniently, but don't diſcom- 
pe ycurſelf, don't put yourſelf out of order. 

We” xit ſervant. 

Very fcoliſh, *faith. If the reſt of my father-in-law's 
f.mily be of a piece with this fellow, 1 ſhall have a 

good merry time on't among em to be the only 
wit in the family I don't know, it may be well 

eno1gh———'us better biting than being bit, certainly 

Who'd have thought that ſly devil, that Mrs. Ma- 
riata, ſhauld have had it in her to put ſuch a prac- 
t cal bite upon one It coſt me two hours in time, be- 

ſide eight and a penny in monies number'd, to ftay for 
her, and ſhe never came at laſt. Very pretty man- 
ners truly I ſmoke ſoniewhat between the ſame Ce- 
rimont and her; but no matter, bite's the word. I ſhall 
be even with her before tce-morrow morning I be- 
eve, if 1 play'd one, I play'd forty games at 8 | 
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and ſhovel board with Mr. Bandileer 
he was bloodily in for it at laſt 
he drank a world of genewva 
care of him She's a diſcreet woman truly in the 
main, I believe ſhe held his head fo kindly when 
he grew a litile fickiſh—Ha ! ha! tis he! 
Enter Sir Timothy Tallapoy. 
The Lord Chancellor of Maſcosv's mad mace-bearer ! 
How the devil ſhould he get hither :—I would I were 
well got by him—I wonder they ſuffer him to walk a- 
bout with ſuch a ſtick in his hand. | 
Sir Tim. I'll conſummate this affair with my ſon- in- 
| Pinch as ſoon as may be, and I will then—Ha ! 
ow | here is that wretched puppy that goeth up and 
down ſeeking whom he may bite Is there no place ſafe 
againſt biting, not even a man's own houſe ?—You 
| _ a ſtrange liberty, friend, after ſome occurrences 
that paſs'd between us ſo lately. | | 
Pinch, A ftrange fellow, this, I don't know what to 
do, not I—I muſt try to ſpeak him fair, I think, and 
ſee if one can mollify him that way, for 'tis but a word 
and a blow with him, that I ſee clearly. % 


poor fellow, 
Tis true, indeed, 
but his couſin will take 


| | CL | [ Aide. 
Sir Tim. Now is this wicked villain meditating a bite, 
but by the majeſty of Pe4#ing. I will confound the evil 
imagination ere it can be brought to perfection 
Heark to me, young man, you are one of thoſe: that 
make themſelves merry with the moſt excellent oriental 
nations: This manſon was not built to receive thoſe 
people that ſcoff at the Cham of T artary. | 

Pinch. Oh dear Sir, far be it from me, Sir, to think 
it was, Sir, I can't think it was built with any ſuch 
knaviſh defign—lI am ſtrangely tempted ta bite him. 
Sir Tim. J am therefore prompted to aſk what af- 
fair or negociation might induce you to enter here. 

- Pinch. This is moſt execrably unpertinent. {| Aſide. 
Affair, Sir? why really I have an affair. 124 

Sir Zim. Ay! diſcuſs to me of what nature. 

Pinch. Nature, Sir, if I could come to the ſpeech of 
the proper perſon EY . 
Sir Tim. I notify to you that I am the moſt proper 

perſon of any one within theſe walls to whem you may 
uafold your bus'neſs. | 1 | 
| Pinab. 


— 
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Pinch. Look ye, Sir, that isn't the matter don't 
fay but you may be very proper for ought I know, but 
my bus'neis at preſent hes more properly with the gen- 
tleman of the houſe. 

Sir Tim. Then I deaf es you again that it lies with 
me—come, bar biting, and begin. 

Pinch. Good lack it's much the loſs of a place ſhould 
do this, [ Afide, 

Pray, Sir, no harm I hope; by your leave only. 
| | [Going by him. 
Sir Tim. Whither wou'd you' paſs, friend 2 
Pinch. Only that way a littte—juſt in at that door, 
that's all ſhall meet with fome of the family; I 
won't trouble ou, „ 
Sir Tem. Sir, I have undertaken the diſcuſſing your 
buſineſs myſelf, and till J have made ſome further pros 
y de in it the family ſhall not be met with. — No, Sir, 
by the moſt potent and ſerene Cham __ ſhall not. 


"Pinch, Pray, Sir, let me tell you, this is very un- 


civil, Sir, —I don't know but I may be in haſte, and fo 
forth, and may have occaſion to ſpeak with a dear friend 


that lies dangerouſly ſick in the houſe, 
Sir Tim. The manſion is falubrious and healthy ; : but 


if it were not, may I ſuppoſe you to be a maker up, or 
preparer of medicines, or, as the Veſtern language rem 
ders it, an apothecary ? 

Pinch. Bite! Od I've a good mind, ——twas at my 
; tongue” s end. [ Softly aide. 
Sir Tin. Ma } what is it thou pronouneeſt in ſecret ? 
Pinch. Nothing, nothing in the univerſe, but only 
that I beg the favour of a word or two with Sir Timo 
Tallapoy,—That's all, as I hope to breathe, Sir. 

Sir Tim. Prodigioully ; ; how enormouſly he varies his 
fable !—Say on. I am he, -thoꝰ thou knew'ſt it be- 
fore, thou biting viper thou! 1 am he— DRY 5 
ſay on. 

Pinch. Oh dear! this is worſe and worſe vos 
ne! alas! I would you were but— 

Sir Tim. Speak, what ? 

Pinch. Vourſelf, Sir, that's all, only a friendly wiſh, 
I would you were your own man. 

Sir Tim. Soho! My faithful ſervants approach; — 
Ty teach you to bite one of the Wes oriental 


perſons come very opporiuuely to behold, my juſtice. 
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ders in his own manſion, Would'ft thou infer that I 


am diſtraQ;\, of a mind not fit to negotiate? Sirrah! 
I have hi tought fit to negotiate and drink tea with 
the moſt excellent governor of Canton, nay with the 
Viceroy, and the learned Lipous. 4 

Pinch. Look ye, friend, I don't ſay any body's mad, 
but theſe are odd circumſtances, and Moorficlds is a good 
air for people that loſe places when one comes 
about bus'neſs to be interrupted, and interrogated, and 


| bamboozled, and not ſuffered ro—— 


Sir Tim. So ho! my ſervants! 
N Euter Servants. | 
» Pinch. Pſhaw! This is a jeſt indeed! hey day! what's 
the meaning of all this? Look ye, my name's Squire 
Pinch, I come to marry Sir Tim/dy Tallapey's daughter. 
Sir Tim. Poſt thou bite me with the name of mine 
ally !—Seize on him, the wreich! | 

| | [ T hey lay hold on him. 

Pinch. This is damn'd feoliſn, faith and trotn. 
Look ye, I am Sir Peter Pinch's ſon and heir, -I am 
a man of wit and pleaſure, I underſtand the town, and 


I won't be uſed fo, for ne'er a mace-bearer nor a mad- 
man in Mofcow. : 


Sir Tim. Incontinently I think thou art diſtracted thy 


ſelf; but it ſufices me that I know thee to he a biter, 
the 'rame that comprehends all kind of villany 


could th- right-worſhiptul and moſt fincere, my friend, 


Sir Peter Pinch, a man of his moſt categorical princi- 


ciples, engender a biter! impoſſible ! out, thou im- 


poſtor! F 


Pinch. So ho! what's there nobody here to take one's 
part! Sir T:zmothy T allapoy ! . 
Sir Tim. Hold him faſt. 
Enter Mariano and Mrs. Clever. 
Clev. The lovers will be paſt reprieving preſently— 
I lefr 'em mumbling over matrimony with as much 
eagerteſs, as if they were to be happy in good earneſt, 
Mar. Very well; now for our eue here—matters 


have ha pen'd as we could have wiſt®d— 


Sir Tim, Moſt exceeding fair, and my very 


friend, my propitious ſtars have directed me to the 


diſcovery of a notorious impoſture, and your excellent 


Pineh, 


4 
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- Pinch. Well, friend, if he. Be never ſo much your 
maſter, and the individual numerical Sir Timothy, Jam 
as much the individual numerical Squire Pinch, as he is 
the individual numerical Sir Timothy Tallapoy. 

[To the ſervants, 

Mar. I muſt confeſs he has a {range deſigning kind 
of a face, I ſhould be very cautious of truſting ſuch a 
ſort of à man upon his bare word. 

Clev. Dear Sir Timothy have a care of him, methinks 
I fee biting written in his very forehead. 

Sir Tim. Madam, the ſage orientals are not eaſily 
bit. 
Pinch, Oh ladies, your humble ſervant ve 
fooliſh, faith and troth ! Now you ſhall ſee, friend, 
- theſe ladies know me Madam, here's really a fooliſh 
adventure. 

Clev. What does he mean? he addreſſes his oni 
to us,—Bleſs me, I'm afraid he's diſtracted how he 
looks! For goodneſs ſake don't come too near him 

They ſay *tis as bad as poiſon to be bit by a madman. 

Sir Tim. It is, Madam, what we may properly call 
an egregious degree of folly mixt with an egregious de- 
gree of impudence — tis what the learned inthe Weſtern 
nations call a complication. *© 

Pinch. Phaw! phoo! this is all fooling ! ladies! Ma- 
dam! here are a whimſical ſet of people would perſuade 
me my name isn't Pinch. . * 

Sir Tim. I told your Ladyſhip what he drives at, he 
would bite me under a wrong name. 

Mar. And pray, Sir, oh dear—hold kim faſt, 
is your name Pznch ? 

Pinch. Bite! Bite! Madam. 

Sir Tim. You ſee, molt excellent lady, _ ſee what 
he would be at. 

Mar. And do you really think, Sir, your name is 
- Pinch? 

Pinch, Nay, Madam, I tell you Pm like to be us'4 
ſcurvily,—this is all ridiculous! Speak truth now—— 
why as if you didn't know one This 1s biting 
indeed ! | 
Clev. Bleſs me! my dear! did you. ever {ce this man 
before? 

ah Never with my exes, Madam —Sir 7 imothy, 


les 
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let me conjure you to have a care, there is certainly 
ſome very villanous deſign laid againſt you, this is ſome 

lot. | ; 
: Pinch. What is the meaning of all this? Didn't 
I come down in the coach with you to-day? Mrs. Ma- 
riana Madam. 

Clew. The confident wretch ! he has got your name 
too hark ye, friend, what good does it do you 
now to counterfeit another body's name? Why you 
couldn't think but it muſt needs be found out at laſt, 
and then you know the law is very ſcvere in theſe caſes, 
Mar. *Tis very probable he had his eye upon the 
young lady's fortune. : 75 
Pinch. Why this is downright making a fool of one. 

I thought you bad been more a gentlewoman. | 

Sir Tim. Bohee! Do you | [To a ſervant. 
and your fellows take care to confine him in the cellar 
I will ſupplicate the Mandarins of juitice that puniſn- 
ment may by inflicted according to his demerits—away 
with him. 8 | . 

Mar, I never ſaw him in mv life. 

Sir Tin. Madam, we live in a flagitious biting age, 
and a biting climate away with him for 


my part I with I were well turn d of the Cape of Good- 


hope. 

Pinch. Prythee be quiet, friend—talk of putting one 
in a cellar! phoo! what a jeſt is that? Nay I won't ſtir 
a foot, that's flat Help ! murder! ladies! why. you 
won't? what, will you pull one's arm off? you'll an- 
{wer all thix—if ever I bite any body again——pray— 
ſtay—hear me [ Servants force him off. 

Mar. Upon my word I am heartily frighten'd; he 
made a moſt terrible noiſe—I believe the beſt way will 
be to get him out of the houſe? | 

Sir Tim. Fear nothing, Lady, I will ſo muzzle him. 
Clev. That he can neither bite nor bellow; tis the 

beſt courſe you can take with him. 
Mar. Well, of all the diſagreeable things one meets 
with, nothing is ſo ſhocking to me as a biter—you meet 
with nothing of this kind in China, Sir Timothy. 
Sir Tim, Twould be felony, without benefit of the 
clergy, | | | x 
Mar. 
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Mar. Well, they are a polite le! how apreeably 
graceful 1s that habit of Kr 7. Sar —.— wy 
of the Eafterr wiſdom is gives us! 

Sir Tm. They are certailly a great people; arts be- 
gan with them —-It is thought the neceſlary ſciences 
of eating and drinking were diſcover'd ſome ages among 
them, before they were known in Europe. 

Clev. Concerning beards and their management I 
have heard indeed | > 

Sir Tim. The whole œconomy of the beard was 


treated of ſeven thouſand years ago, by a learned Chinef 
_ philoſopher, in fifteen volumes. Ah, Madam, might 


I but hope for the pleaſure of ſeeing your ladyſhip in 


, the moſt glonous City of Peking, I would not come hi- 


ther again to be emperor of the a Fes 
Mar. We women are born to obey——Sir Timothy 


may be ſure I ſhall follow my huſband all the werld 


Sir Tm. Happy | happy man will he be. 


Enter Angelica, Friendly digg uiſed, Scribbleſcrabble 


with writings. | 
Ang. Here's a gentleman enquires for your ladyſhip, 
| | | [To Mariana, 
Mar. Sir Timothy, this is my relation, in whoſe be- 
half we are to do the charitable deed I ſpoke to you of. 
Sir Tim. Sir you are honour'd !-—— Your character 
is affinity with the illuſtrious. - | 
Friend. Sir, J have always conceiv'd as much. 
Ang. Oh gemini! the thing is done, | To Clever af. 


and I vow I'm glad tis over. -I wouldn't have it to do 
again for all the world ——— Mr. Friendly did look ſo 


upon one, and my heart did go ſo pit-a-pat all the 


While. 


Cv. Huſht! be quiet now. Vou ſhall talk to me 


of it for two hours together by and by. 


Sir Tim. Are the deeds drawn according to your la- 
dyſhip's command and direction? . 
Mar. Exactly; if you do us the honour to concur, 


Scrib. Vou deliver this as your act and deed, Sir, for 


the uſe of this gentleman? | 


Sir Tim. I do, Sir, with my full intentions. 
I Mariana and Sir Tim. execute the om 
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"and wiſh much happineſs may herchy redound and ac- 


erue to him. 
Friend. Sir, I muſt always acknowledge you the au- 
thour of my happineſs, and will take an opportunity to 
- convince you of my gratitude. 
| Enter Lady Stale and Clerimont. 
Stale. Tell not me, Mr. Clermont, Pm not to be 
fobb'd off fo——T'll find him out if he be above ground. 
Cler. Why, I tell you he's juſt now upon making his 
fortune, and you'll ruin all. 
Stale. I tell you I'll have him whole and ſole, as the 
law dire&s, with all his ways, water-cuurſes, eaſements, 
and appurtenances, I'll not bate him an inch. 
Ciler to Friendly.) Look ye, Sir, the matter is gone 
- as far as twill bear; and you have nothing to do now but 
to make good the ground we have got for ou. 
N. Tim, What is the meaning of this? What does 
this lady's paſſion import 7 uf FY 
Fg 0 weeping and much talking, I believe. 
Ten to one but ſhe tells us more of her mind. 
Sir Tim. Madam, may Linquire— [ Jo Lady Stale. 
tale. Sir, J am re uc'd to the laſt extremity, I am 
defeated and evil intreated, I am de/e/pere,. by the moſd 


inconſtant perſon 
Friend. That ever had the honour to be in a fair la- 
dy's favour. [ Pulling off his diſguiſes 


Stale. Oh, are you there, Sir? *Tis exceeding well, 
indeed! I am given to underſtand that you are faith- 
leſs, Sir, that you are falſe, Sir, that you are making 
your body over by a marriage contract, to the daagh- 
ter of Sir Timothy Tallapoy, in order to defraud me, 
your lawful creditor, of my natural dues and per- 
HH sooo | 

Sir Tim. How, moſt exceeding fair lady, are there 
machinanitions againſt your moſt faithful humble ſer- 
vant ? Is your relation Mr. Friendly, 7 Mariana. 

Mar. Since the matter is out, tis moſt certainly ſo, 
my relation is Mr. Friendly, or Mr. Friendly is my re. 
lation, you may take it either way. 

Sir Tim. But, Madam | 

Mar. But Sir Timothy! J hope you won't quarrel with 
him for that: Hark ye, let me talk with you a little. 

| 5 Tales him afrde, 

Friend 
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- Friend. And does common fame really fay all this ? 
Stale. Ay marry does it, to thy ſhame, thou traitor } 
Friend. Look ye, for the matter of the matrimony 'tis 

too true; but for the other part, I ſtand up for my con- 
ſtancy, and do aver I was never falſe in my life; for my 
trial I put myſelf upon my country here preſent, and 
your ladyſhip may go on with the evidence as ſoon as 
don ſee it. e | . 
Stale. Oh wreth! do'ſt thou not expect the houſe 
ſhould fall down upon thee this inſtant? 
Friend. No, I truſt in the timber-work. 
State. Oh thou wickedneſs incarnate! how often haſt 
thou look'd upon me and ſmil'd, and then ſmil'd and 
look*d upon me again! | | 7 
Friend. Very often truely, being for the moſt part 
of a metry diſpoſition, as the worſhipful bench here 

Know. 5 | : 

4 _ Szale, But ſay how often amorouſly, fay, ſpeak truth, 

if thou dar'ſt. "ile 20-2 

Friend. Never. | | 

 Clew. A ſhort anſwer that. „„ 

Stale. Madam, I believe he has ſqueez'd this poor 
hand- w_ | % [ Crying. 
Ang. Did you ſqueeze that filthy bony thing? You 

- ſhar't touch mine. | „ 

Stale. Till I have been forc'd to cry, oh! 
Clev. Very barbarous that, in my mind. 
Cler. But no ſign of love. * 
Cv. Oh noue at all. 
Stale. Did not you promiſe me to put me out of my 

pain before to-morrow; out of my pain, I ſtick to 

A ; 8 
Friend. And faith, Ithink I have been as good as 

my word; the Devil's in it if you don't know what to 

truſt to no . E a 
Stale. Ah! thou art a fellow of ſweet principles ! but 

I know what you want, you want to pu: me in a fit, do 

you? But I'll do my belt to keep it down. Sobbing 

Oh ! how it keaves! how it heaves here! Dear Clever, 

eaſe my lace quickly, or I ſhall drop down, I am not 

able to bear it. | | 

Cler. Nay, Madam, he's a moſt perfidions wretch, 

that's certain; but ſince you ſee there's no good 1 be 
one 
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done with him, you had much better retire before you 
fall into a freſh diſorder ; you'll only give him an occa- 
ſion of a malicious grin. 

Clev. Mr. Clerimont tells you true; theſe rattle- 
headed young fellows don't know how to value a diſ- 
creet elderly paſſion. Y | | 

Stale. Ah, Clever, thou art certainly in the right. 
I'll leave him to his flirt! Well, this is my fifteenth _ 
misfortune of this kind ſince I have been a widow 
But [I'll retire into the country this inſtant I'm reſolv'd, 
and mind good books, and making ſweetm-ats and ſalves, 
and never truſt in a man of five-and-twenty again. | 

Friend. And will ſhe go? Will the dear creature go? 

EC 35 [ Exit Lady Stale, 
Ang. Well, I'll ſwear you're a croſs-grain'd ill-na- 
tur'd thing, I'll vow I have a good mind to hate you. 

Friend, What for ſacrificing all to you, you dear lit- 
tle creature? 8 | | 

Ang. Be quiet, can't you! Don't you ſee my father? 

Sir Tim. Well, Madam, you ſee your power over 
vour ſlave Mr. Friendly, as this lady has done you 
the honour to intercede for you, I declare I receive you 
as my ſon-in-law, and will make good what I ſeal'd 
; > for my daughter's fortune——] hope you are no 

iter. — 85 
| f 4 riend, A moſt profeſs'd enemy to all fools of that 

ind. | 
= Tim. I like you the better, you may come to 
good. | | | 


Enter a Servant. 
Ser. The peaſant Gregory Grumble, who was impri- 
ſon'd in the cellar, notifies to your worthineſs, that the 
pan laſt committed is the very real Eſquire Pinch, his 
maſter. 

Sir Tim. Ha! fay'ſt thou! the circumſtance diſ- 
pleaſeth—Let him be releas'd, I am glad my daugh- 
ter is not bitten however It muſt be of great grief to 
his parents to hear that he taketh unto biting after this 


manner. 
Enter Pinch. t 

Pinch. Look ye, gentlemen and ladies, this is mighty 
fine, very exceeding fine ; here have; Gregory and I been 
put in a cellar among old ſhoes, broken bottles, ang 
| wicker 


- | 
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wicker baſkets, for no manner of ſübſtantial reaſon in the 

Sir Tim, Young gentleman, the diſaſter has been of 
your own ſeeking. I am ſorry to ſay it, but though 
you were ten times the fon of my friend of Sir Peter 
Pinch, and a Biter, I would not affy my daughter to 
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Pinch. Ha!-—You may take your daughter, and ſtop 
your woud*n't marry her an ſhe were a Cherubin. 
Mar. For ought I ſee tis well the matter has hap- 
pened as it has, fince the only one thing that ever Sir 
Timothy and Mr. Pinch could have agreed in, would 
have been in not liking one another. | 
Pinch, Well perhaps twas, and perhaps twan't, Ma- 
dam. Look ye, I deſire you not to concern yourſelf 
about me, I ſhan'tconcern myſelf about you, poz. 
Mar. Why this-1s all right again, for we are certainly 
agreed as to that matter too; however I promiſe to wear 
a willow for your ſake, when I hear you are ſped. 
Pinch. Well, well, you'may wear what you pleaſe, 
T believe I know what your huſband will wear, ſweet 
Madam Nimble-Chopss © 
Mar. Don't be in a choler, and I'll bring you ac- 
inted with my huſband. Sir Timothy, it is ſome time 
"Rags that I have had a very particular eſteem for your 
family. | | 1 5 | 
Sir Tim. Madam, you confer honour. 
Mar. And in'order to make myſelfa part of it, about 
a week ago I was married to this gentleman, your ne- 
phew. | | [ Pointing to Clerimont. 
Sir Tu. How, to my nephew ! oh thou moſt perfi- 
dious ! is it poſſible? _ . 
Cler. The thing is moſt certainly fo, Sir. 
Sir Tim, Is it ſo, Sir ? why then the world is all 
falſe, there is nothing but villainy, biting—jilting— 
Pinch. Bite ! What art thou bit at laſt, old boy, old 
Fobus, ha ! E ot 
Sir Tim. Get thee out of my doors this minute, thou 
moſt egregious wretched puppy, or I will ſo batter that 
fcull of thine | 97 | 7, 
Pinch. Hold, keep the peace—take away his ſtick— 
what d'ye mean, ha! what weuld you be at? d'ye 
think heads are made for ndthing but to be broke? 
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very Pretty ſport, truely. 
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- Mar. Come, Sir Tikethy, be pacified; L füncy we 
ſhall agree much better as uncle and niece, than as man 
Wife. x 


Sir Tim. Oh thou falſe creature! I ami enrag'd, and 
wiſh all the weſtern world was on fire But I'lt 
take poſt for the Eaft-Indjes this inſtant, and never con- 
verfe with man, woman, or child again, that was born 
on this fide the Cape of Good Hope. [ Exit Sir Tim. 

Clev. Let him go; we ſhall find ſome way to molify 
him, I warrant you, when the firſt heat is over. 

Short are the paſſionate ſits of love and rage, 

Which warms the ſickly veins of feeble age. 

7 And though the flame | 

Blaze out, and for a moment ſeems to riſe, 

Yet ſoon the fuel fails, aud then it dies. 

| od OM [ Exeunt Ommes. 
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IND OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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Large contributions from the wretched land ; 


| ee 

E P.1-I,0 MD. 
F all the taxes which the Poet pays, 
Thoſe funds of werſe, none are jo hard to raiſe 

As prologues and-as epilogues to plays; 

So many mighty wits are gone before, 

T hey*we rifled all the Muſes ſacred ſtore; 

Like congu'ring armies through the province paſs'd, - 

Savept all, and left it ruin'd, void, and waſte; 

Yet, conſcientious you can ſtill demand 


Expect that ave jhould ſtill purſue the theme, 
h yon deny to us, what you allow'd to them, 
Bold ſatyr then you did permit to reign, 
Satyr, that noiſe and nonſenſe could reſtrain ; 
Then to be pleas'd and taught the hearers came, ; 
They got inſtruction, and the Poet Fame. | : 
T hen Strephon's wer/e to either ſ2x gave law, 
And charm'd the fair, and kept the fools in awe. 
But now, for reaſons to yourſelves beſt known, 
Your fathers wit and pleaſures you diſosun; 
Hither ye herds of foels jecurely come; 
Prologue and Epilogue, 7 . Re 


Your ancient foes, are muzzleamau M dumb. 
We women think it hard, when laws prevail 

That take awvay aur privilege to rail; | 

Maids, wives, and miſtreſſes aſſert the cauſe, 

In ſpite of Reformation and the laws : 

And tho" the cenſur'd ſtage no tales muſt tell, 

Yet vifiting-aays and tea may do as well, 

Henceforth, in ſolemn meetings of the fair, 

Our own dear ſex and all their failings jpare ; 

Let no ill natur' d ſhe ſeverely ſay 

l hat hideous ill-dreſd things fhe ſaw that day: 

Let envious uglineſ no more reprove - 

Her fairer friend's ſucceſsful power in love ; 

But let each able tongue do all fhe can, | 

Let ſatyr be the word, and the whole ſubect Man. 
Tell of dull knights, ſad ſquires, and wretched cits, 

Diſplaying poets, and briſk biting wits ; 

Then ſay what wine, what friends, what choice delights, 

Employ their dull days, and yet duller nights ; 

Lajh ev*ry fool of ev'ry kind and faſhion, 

And be the true reformers of the nation 


End of the FikgsT VOLUME, 
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